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PREFACE 

The Jivanmuktiviveka of Srl Vidyaranya was edited with 
an English translation by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
and T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar and published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House in 1935 as a commemo- 
ration volume on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Theosophical Society. In response to the 
persistent request of an increasing numbei 1 of interested 
readers and in view of the perennial worth of the 
Jivanmuktiviveka as the bearer of the message of 
Perfection in life, we are bringing out a revised 
edition of this work. 

The translation has been revised so that the English 
terms used are more in tune with the original text. 

Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier 



FOREWORD 

When the Founders of the Theosophica] Society 
came to India fifty-six years ago, they had occasion 
specially to note the value of the Jivanmuktiviveha of 
Srl Vidyaranya to the modern world, and this was, 
indeed, one of the books which they selected for trans]a- 
tion for the benefit alike of the East and the West. 
The English rendering of the work by Prof. Manilal 
Dvivedi was published in 1897 by the Theosophical 
Publication Fund. Now that the Theosophical 
Society is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee this year, 
the publication as a Gommemoration Volume of the 
text of the Jivanmuktiviveka with a practically new 
English translation by the Theosophical Publishing 
House seems very appropriate; and the work carries 
to the world in its present crisis a message of hope, 
conducive to clarity of vision in life. 

Bhagavan Buddha laid special stress on samyag- 
drsti, which means Right Understanding, and popu- 
larized, with a fervour all his own, his teachings on 
anatma-laksana, or indications of the non-self, which 
more or less formed the basis of his morality with its 
strong appeal to the imagination of the masses, who 
could not comprehend his high metaphysical teachings 
on the niddna-s and niwana. Sri Samkaracarya, the 
celebrated exponent of the non-dualist school of the 
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Vedanta philosophy, who came after him, proclaimed 
the reality of the Atman (Self) as a complement to 
the Buddha's teachings and conhrmed the unreality 
of everything else. 

Nowadays, when in every branch of science pro- 
gress is made, new ideals have come to sway the minds 
of thinkers, new standards of value have been adopted, 
new lines of approach devised, new hypotheses promul- 
gated with courage and insight, nay, new visions have 
been raised and new dreams dreamt. 

Signs are not wanting that the great thinkers the 
world over have taken the initiative in right earnest 
and are within an ace of pointing to a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of 'Life here and hereafter\ 

J. Krishnamurti has already blazoned forth a 
message of Hberation to everyone, in this very life, if one 
could but set before oneself the purpose of life and 
work for its fulfilment one-pointedly. This is really a 
synthesis of the teachings of the Buddha and Samkara 
based on the positive arhrmation of ' Let understand- 
ing be the Law', and ' Life the Goal '. 

The work of editing the Sanskrit text and revising 
the English rendering was undertaken by me at the 
request of the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 
The Sanskrit text has been caremlly edited and the 
English translation thoroughly revised. Feeling that 
I could better attain the end in view, I had to requisi- 
tion the aid of my life-long friend, Sri T.R. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar, Retired Headmaster, Kalyanasundaram 
High School, Tanjavur, who had collaborated with 
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me many a lime in similar work. To add to the usefi.il- 
ness of the Sanskrit text, as far as possible, references 
to the scriptural or other authority, mentioning the 
chapter and verse, have been given within brackets 
at the end of the quotations with which the work is 
replete. Mr. R. Krishnasvami Sastri, Joint Sub- 
Registrar of Tanjavur, a scholar well-versed in Vedic 
and Sastraic lore, rendered considerable help in locating 
the Sanskrit quotations and reading through the 
Sanskrit MS. prepared for the press. The large 
number of quotat.ions from the Togavdsistha have 
been carelully edited on the basis of the readings of the 
Laghuyogavdsistha. Dr. Besant's inimitable rendering 
of the Bhagavadgltd has been adopted almost verbatim 
for the rendering of quotations from that book. 

Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
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INTRODUGTION 

The Jivanmuktiviveka pr ' The Path to Liberation 
in life ' is a well-known book, unique in the favour 
it finds with the samnyasin-s of India, and a compilation 
from several scriptural works by the great scholar 
Vidyaranya. He is known to have written on almost 
every important branch of literature, in his time, with 
such grasp and finish as would surprise the most accurate 
writer of the present day. He lived in thĕ fourteenth 
century. He was the Prime Minister of the King of 
Vijayanagara — Bukka Raya— to whom he dedicated 
his best work, the Vedabhasya — the elaborate scholia 
on the Veda. Sayana, the minister, became, in after life, 
Vidyaranya, the samnyasin. He apparently compiled 
this work after he renounced all concern with the world. 
His life, spent in the midst of varied activity at the court 
of Bukka Raya, had its culmination in the quiet bhss of 
supreme spiritual exaltation. Vidyaranya is indeed 
an illustrious example of the true brahmana and his 
very life nobly illustrates the truth ofhis teaching. 
Verily it may be said of him that he found ' Liberation 
in life ', and ' The Path ' he points out to us in this work 
is, no doubt, the surest road to eternal peace and happi- 
ness,. while yet we live in the world. 

Though in the body of the work will be found some 
of the richest gems of purest ray serene gathered from 
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several authentic works on which the ancient Hindu 
philosophy and culture is based, they would be simply 
HTeless without the living nexus supplied by the sage, 
Vidyaranya. The author, himself a samnydsin, begins 
and ends his book with the technical inquiry— whether 
renunciation (samnyasa) is the sine qua non of liberation or 
not — and answers it. The path to hberation, according 
to Vidyaranya, is indicated in one word — renunciation. 
Though this word has received a number of different 
shades of meaning from several writers, old and new, 
Vidyaranya would not understand it in any but the 
formal orthodox sense in which the Rsi-s of yore (Hindu 
seers) principally employed it. Have no concern, bodily 
or mental, direct or indirect, with the world, Hve in 
entire isolation, so to speak, and wear the orthodox 
insignia of the order — this is samnydsa, according to 
Vidya.ranya. He divides renunciation into two kinds. 
The one he calls the renunciation of the seeker, the 
other, the renunciation of the knower. The first is, 
in fact, a preliminary stage to the second. One may 
apply oneself to the study, renection, and assimila- 
tion of the Vedanta, with or without the first kind of 
renunciation. But with the dawning of the Light, 
renunciation of the second kind must surely follow. The 
first, if at all it comes about, must be sought after in the 
orthodox fashion; the second is bound by no ' injunction 
or prohibition ' . 

This, in short, is the substance of his argument. 
The cosmopolitan nature of his inquiry may best be 
judged from a side-issue he raises at the beginning, as to 
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the eligibility of women for the formal kind of renuncia- 
tion. He decides in favour of the fair sex, supporting 
his argument by examples from ancient scriptures. The 
question, however, remains: how a lifeof entire isolation 
and indifference can ever be identined with liberat^on; 
can ever, in fact, be the end and object of existence? 
Would it not be more adequate, in this age of humani- 
tarian ideals, to say with Lord Krsna, 'Sages have 
known as renunciation the renouncing of works with 
desire ? ' Apparently Vidyaranya does not understand 
renunciation as signifying pure indifference or isolation. 
He does, no doubt, imply ' renouncing of desire-impelled 
actions ', but he would have none of ' action ' or even the 
sense of duty, which ' action ', though it be without 
desire, implies, to remain after renunciation or libera- 
tion to which renunciation leads. If the liberated one is 
ever oppressed with any the least sense of duty , ' he is 
just so many removes away from Gnosis ' . ' Injunctions 
or prohibitions ' exist not for him; he is relievedof all 
obligations, temporal or scriptural. He himself is all 
Good, all Bliss, all Purity, all Holiness; his very being, 
his very breath, is the emorescence of everything good 
and great. His sphere of doing good is so far widened 
as to put him in possession of a power, which accom- 
plishes its results without the correlation of means and 
ends, by which mankind is known to work. He, in fact, 
is a magnet, so to speak, of all that is best and sublime; 
he, who feels the force of his attraction, is charged with 
as much of his power as he can imbibe. He is, not un- 
often, likened to the sun who, though he illumines all 

B 
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spots equally 5 is renected more clearly and even intensely 
in a mirror than in a piece of ground. He is the Atman, 
the Brahman, the Soul and Substance, of the universe. 
While speaking of renunciation and liberation, we 
may conveniently take occasion to correct an error to 
Which some of the best informed minds are often prone. 
Since the spiritual re-awakening of the last six decades 
which synchronizes with the founding of the Theo- 
sophical Society, application to ancient scriptures has 
been known in many instances to create very perverted 
notions of true liberation and renunciation. Minds 
saturated with materialistic learning fail to appreciate 
the work of everything not put to them in terms of 
chemical combinations and mechanical foot-pounds. 
The idea of power, a power beyond the ken of ordinary 
chemistry or mechanics, comes almost imperceptibly to 
be associated with spiritual exaltation; and ' hanker- 
ing after (Occult) powers ' is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the true reason for a man to sit at the feet of 
some holy saint or join some society for the promotion 
of spiritual good. That such applicants often come to 
grief goes without saying. Vidya.ran.ya does not deny 
the possibility of ' powers ' such as these, buthe expressly 
dismisses them as mere curiosities, in which the liberated 
take no interest. They have lost all interest in everything, 
and absence of interest is the true renunciation which 
leads to liberation. The good that is in liberation 
is not through or in virtue of any powers whatever. 
Nor is possession of powers a sign of that condition. 
Whatever is known as the highest and best in holiness, 
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purity, charity, sacrifice and morals is fully implied 
in the sense of iiberation. ' The acquisition of powers,' 
says Vidyaranya, ' helps not a jot towards nearing the 
highest condition of beatitude.' The liberated one is the 
Aower of humaniry, whose fragrance is wafted on by 
every breeze that blows. The exhilarating but soothing 
power of its invisible essence imperceptibly molliĔes 
many a heart-burning and much wearinessr of the flĕsh, 
Power,. such as we understand it, is entirely out of the 
question. The' liberated person works without the 
correlation of means and ends; he works, as it were, 
withthe very breath of Nature, in the rain that nou- 
rishes, ih the sun that scorches, in the storm that 
annihilates. He is the All. Power and desire for power 
have to be entirely renounced before even a glimpse of 
the spiritual exaltation called liberation can dawn upon 
one's intelHgence. 

Liberation means freedom — •freedom, neither bodily 
nor mental, but the true freedom of the Spirit, the 
Spirit that is the All. That this freedom might not be 
understood in the sense of that abuse of freedom, which 
often passes for freedom, is clear; for, Vidyaranya has, 
in the fifth chapter of his book, laid particular stress 
upon asceticism as the most essential requisite of a 
true Paramahamsa (the liber ated) . Thatthis asceticism 
does not consist in physical exercises or formal obser- 
vances he has definitely shown several times in the 
body of the work. 

. Vidyaranya variously explains the view of liberation 
and renunciation here set forth, in his characteristically 
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lucid, analytic manner. He touches upon several minof 
points of importance as ways and means to the fealiza- 
tion of this noble object. A brief analysis of his treatise 
will help us to understand these things much better. 

The first chapter opens with a discussion on the 
nature of renunciation, and the two divisions we have 
already touched upon are described and justified by 
scriptural texts and ancient examples. Then is expla- 
ined the nature of jwanmukti, liberation in life. It is 
described as freedom from bondage. ' Human bondage 
consists in those ranctions of the mind which 
are characterized by feelings of pleasure and pain, 
concomitant with action and enjoyment. 5 It is not 
necessary that ' action ' should entirely be suspended. 
The impressions (yasana-s) , which ' action and enjoy- 
ment ' create and leave behind as fruitful sour ces of 
future ' action ', should be neutfalized in their effect. 
The question whether the accomplishment of such 
ffeedom is within human possibility leads the author 
into a discussion of the nature of necessity and free- 
will. He decides in favour of the latter and points the 
way to this freedom, in the light of a dialogue between 
Rama and Vasistha that bears him out. The discourse 
on the nature o£jivanmukti closes with the following: 

' For him, though ever moving about in the world of 
experience, the whole of it esdsts not — all-pervading ether- 
like consciousness alone subsists. Such a one is called jivan- 
mukta. ' 

Discussion as to the nature of jwanmukti leads to 
a description of the nature of tidehamukti, liberation 
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after death. The chapter ends with illustrative quotations 
from several scriptural texts to bear out the author in 
his arguments on the nature of these two kinds of 
liberation. 

The second chapter deals with the means to 

acquire the condition of jwanmukti. These are three 

in number: Gnosis, obliteration of latent desire (vasana) 

and dissolution of the mind. The whole question of 

liberation is easily solved, if we once acquire a true 

perspective of the nature of vasand and clearly under- 

stand the means to destroy it. This chapter gives a 

masterly exposition of this most important question in a 

thoroughly practical manner, and the earnest student 

is sure to find here what he may elsewhere seek in vain. 

The aim and object of all methods of spiritual exalta- 

tion is the life of the higher Self, which is the ideal they 

invariably point to. PuriĔcation and magnanimity of 

the heart are inculcated as the most important practical 

steps towards its realization. How this could be done is 

thus set forth: ' The mind, severed from all connection 

withsensual objects andpreventedfromfunctioningout- 

wards, awakes into the light of the heart and finds the 

highestcondition'. 'Latentdesire' denies this light, often 

quench.es it or stiiles it, due to an impulse of extreme 

narrowness. Gonquer this latent desire and jwanmukti 

is within easy reach. Act without being mastered by 

the action and find this place of peace beyond the pale 

of the disturbing innuence of mind and desire. Latent 

desire is described in all its various bearings; as also 

methods as to how one desire may be set to destroy 
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another and thus pave the way for the light of the 
Self ultimately to dissolve even the last remnant of 
desire. The whole of this subject is best read with 
sunicient clearness inthe original. Worldly life, learning, 
the world, all are set down as due to vasana and as things 
one should try to extricate oneself from; thus, ' giving 
up all attachment from within ', one should acquire that 
' limitless expansion of the heart ', which is the royal 
road to jwanmukti. The minor question — ' whether 
' intercourse ' of any kind is possible after vasana, the 
active cause of all intercourse, has been suspended '— is 
very clearly discussed in this connection and the chapter 
closes with a brief analysis of the characteristic marks 
of great souls who have been remarkable jwanmukta-s 
known to ancient history. 

The other path to liberation is the dissolution of 
the mind. The third chapter fully deals with this 
subject. The mind is.made up of latent desires of various 
kinds. These two, mind and desires, act and react 
upon each other and obliteration of vasana is never con- 
rirmed.without the dissolution of the mind. The two 
methods. of dissolving the mind, the physical and the 
mental, are then described, pfeference being given.to 
the latter. Several modes are very clearly and fully 
pointed out:for the prevention of all mental activity. 
Then are discussed the obstacles in the way of 
ecstatic trance, the true condition of . the liberated 
inlife. 

All this, however, need not create the impression 
that liberation is a condition of mindlessness, akin to 
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that of material objects. For, the word ' mind ' is here 
used in a sense dirTerent from the one attached to it in 
the text. The mind is only that mnction of inner 
activity which correlates the doer withthe thing done, 
through the sense of egoism, and creates the illusion of 
meum and tuum which makes up the world. This sense 
of separateness being merged in the vastness of that 
inconceivable whole, which has no parts whatever, the 
mind is said to be dissolved for ever and the condition 
of sublime Bliss realized for all eternity. 

The fourth chapter aptly opens with the question 
of what is the aim or use of jwanmukti. It is fivefold: 
(1) the preservation of Gnosis, (2) the practice of 
penance, (3) universal Love, (4).destructionof painand 
misery, (5) experience of supreme Bliss. These are 
severally described and discussed in the chapter. 

The fifth chapter concludes the original inquiry 
into the nature of renunciation, the true path. The 
renunciation described in this chapter is, however, the 
reimnciation of the Enlightened. Renunciation, which 
is a necessary condition preceding the f ealization of 
jwanmukti, ripens into that true renunciation which is 
known as the condition of the Paramahamsa, Parama 
means great and hamsa, as interpreted by Sri Samkara, 
means the destroyer of all avidya, and hence hamsa is the 
atman, the Self. Whence Parmahamsa is the great Self, 
the great Being, the Being that is the AU. The chapter 
closes with a description of the condition of such a 
Being, thus concluding the inquiry about the path 
to liberation in life. 
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Such sober study on the nature of liberation and 
the means to realize it, is indeed, refreshing in these days 
of quack prescriptions of all kinds for the acquisition 
of spiritual Bliss. Living the higher life of universal 
peace and love is a notion not within the grasp of any 
prescription, such as superficial regulation of breath or 
acquiring any skill in the working of mesmeric or spirit- 
phenomena. The higher life is all the work of internal 
thinking with a view to purifying the mind and melting 
it away in the great Self. The use of the word 'selP sug- 
gests a dimculty, which appears, in certain quarters, 
to have created a misunderstanding as to the nature of 
liberation propounded by the Advaita school of 
philosophy. It is no exaltation of individual selnshness, 
that is aimed at in this philosophy ; the self, in the sense of 
an individual, is rather the thing principally aimed at for 
entire suppression and dissolution. The Self that is the 
living centre or source of consciousness in all individuals 
is the same throughout, in its transcendent character and 
what is inculcated as worth striving after is that Life 
which, realizing this universal nature of the Self, rests 
in peace and love which are, or ought to be, its 
characteristics. 
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'n^TTwr ' 3Tf ^rrt^T ' ^tete ^i t^nrĕt sr wt *t>f: 
qrwT^Trt>feftsf>?nTi &Frf^c ^prtferR Sfcf w ?r 

c 

^r% wt^T^rf^t<TTwr^r ?r MM^Pd i toto f 



wrwsppwr 3 

MpHd ^t ?r strw ^^^mhIm^N - ?t *nrt%, ^rfm- 
*H4H *ftsf =*T ^RTtOT: i n^mns tt — * fwrf ^pt- 
Ts^nrmt t^R-srt ^t ^^tft| ' ; (?) ' f% stsptt 3>fe 
■*?rpft w ^s^pnwnt ^rt^: ' (y. y. ^) f% t # 
sRFfrrqR ^ ^T^rTTrt^r #ftrc i t sprt ttsrt ^sjt^t tf 

^TT 1 I ^ =*T ' TT^m 5T^Tf^FtT <rfi«t»fa-«>to«-d: 51^% ' 

(y. y. ^.) wwtft t^rte ifo trt<t, ' *r 

3T H5 4-l^|rM srTcTT ' (Y. Y. ^) ^f% M^MHlk*H 

^r^t^r M<m^d^id i ^n^ds^r^ra - f% wtt: i ?nTT 

^T^TFT^t%^rr: MsM^Td ^dKlkM^ : ^TTSTct \ 

c 

' ^rt^TPMr^rnT T^Rnrr^T: i 

WTt%^^Trf^T: ^Tf: ^TTSR": *T%ft ?T% II ' #T I 

^ W^ *kHI«-d< ^T ^FWTfe^T^^TTf^T^T^TT 
HMK^I -MMlRdcclKii f¥¥^TRpJrra" ¥c^T?tt<Tct I 

snt ^r 4<*\$&: w*m\ t§tVsr:, *mimk<*+m+*iTPi^hi- 

«TTWcW:, t^l^Kui^+^yK^ll^ll^H^M^rd I 

4 %w*t «jnut mm tttY ^ wrr^r: i 
w^rt^: gwt^r^r srrtt ^cRsnrr^r: 1 1 ' 

5[fyuH|44.ui: cpsrn t WIHIM t^tT II 

sns^wrRRrprrroT *r srat 3fqr ^rw: i 

^TK«ll4«l: tRTR ?TS|?Rsf tf StsR! 1 1 — 3TTT. ST. «J. 5T. ^. ^ ; ^ 



4 «n^dET M^: 

wim^ dFd<HKl «rw — ' t wt t wrr sr% 
MMM* 3^rtot: ' (y. «i^. 3) ^t% 1 3rfFT^" 

^tft r^^^diRM^ i ■[* f*rer# ' ^r% taDmmE r 
5rTfN^Tfrgn tsr^TT^ ^t *f^sfeT^s^fr% <rfwr ; 

^T . tWT^T ■ ^^TTW^TOTRT srT^TS^TPT T 3Tf*T: 

^jrt, t%^rfer ^ snw; 5% ttstspt ^sKretoprt 
^mh+^k 1] ^rrdr^^M ' ^repH^t ' ^rrfc 
^rt ^rrfii+<uMiiH t>fTFTT fii=n<M<4^H ^drqT- 
sqw ^tk i 3T?r tt^ tt^^rwTT^rrw--' ^ni 

5TT^FTtf^^^q^^^#^^tt>frf ' 

(y. k- y) 5% i *^ir<^^ciHH**rHt ^^rf*r#r 

W1W%K Srt%^ 5Ht%, ^Tgp ra^H^^M- 
^ ^TPTT' TPTCT: ^Ttf^TFrT ?T fawrd\ ^H^dt td"- 
^wjttw <r>f> ^ ^rt dT:=ir=i<r ^rm^^RT i 

*T*3 ^srKWTt^TT t^T|f : H<-H^I«TR":, *t ^<ni4- 

%srr 5TTf3^r ^^n^rm^ i ^% f ¥¥5*mfcmr : 

spsr t^^RTRT f?TWl"PT: I HW-HHp>6d: srw- 
WTftt3TSqw#: <TC <r^f frfopTfp-: <(m i ^h1 f%W- 
«TRT: I <T ^ 5TT?R^T: ^T MK^HKl | <r*TT % t %f^ t- 
*TftrWTH ITW^^TT t%MW^TPTt «Tffa?fc cT^T- 
H^HUHIM^IM^T ^TT>T t>faw, <fld<IW TTqf Sm- 

HwKivm^+gT *ft^~ 3fterfeT,'^#qY ^tsrfw^r- 

wiw^ I ■^t^Tt«r^5qw ^W3zf ^TW 5rt%3T¥ I cTdWt 



srTTTWPTnpT 



<IHWd— l m % MM4?W\W< |rw^fwt#^ 
(y. K- *J- ^) 5%, 'Mdl«K< ^H^d^r^Pd fl^T 

Tfi^ fN^n:' (y. k. u) ^r ^i ^- 
^rwsfq- %c*Rrra sttrto — '.i^r t dHi^ i n 

t%fcc3T WT^TWT: 3#^q"FTT^T H-dN"IWHM yJT^WPTR^ 
^1^ tTOTT^I =^f% ' (v K- 1) #R %W 

t%t>ftbiH'wimq<nifd ^r^Htw, ^hcii^h : ' t>fV 
c^t' fr%"«Misi^^ ^RigiHdl ^i^i"ni«s<hi ^sTTsr- 

H^^-ld I R TTW WTfPW5^1 *llkHM+:, ^T^R' TTT^- 

cWFTJT>Rr55nrf*rgt: sR"w*T^Tf%fearrcT#: *rrs*f ¥^r- 
^rr^k+K^Rr^T ' srsrsrr^r: ' (3. <\. «..) ^f?r%r- 
cw i ?ft ^ra - r%t\f^Nrotw: hiP^kI wti- 

*TFftsfqr WT^RTS^r TTTW: '^RTC <*\Q "l : H l P^c4 

t^tsrsr STĕ^r fferw ' (3. <*.. <j) ^ft% %; wr, 
«rrMf ^TTfer cTsr <* i ^u i m°c^ wr^rcw , st^ptt 
^nr ' s^r wr^rw: ' (3. *. «0 lf% ^RTTOTTtrR:- 

+ M«HM'i*iq$l«4 ST*p5ftcT ? UllOidl^JuisPr t\sF ĕ^TRr- 
MMKNKMkA FT^ HK**fl -' q<W? EtK^I ^R- 
^t%, TT^" SraTT3Rl ^P^^d : 5T5F3rf% ' (y. y. 
RR) lt% I *rt%c> WTWt^R^T; d^wTd ^otrRR 
#*R%T^Tsrt% SPTTCT tr^TWtw I TT^T^ WOT FT*€t- 

^nr- t^rs **r tcT^r# f%t*r: srwt ^r fiwt f% snsprr 



6 g fH^P°M fwfr: 

r^-dt|U | |^ | ^ ^rt^ispJTPTT^ ^cSTPTT«r TSTSTHT^ ^TT% ' 
(Y. Y. ^) ft% I 'spt 5JtV:-' ^hO#TOWTFT 
^P* : I ^T^Tĕr ^rH^H T^T WTWT Wt KN KHl Kl t>STPT 
4\4Hm ¥ ^ M^P^d: ; 3RTT T ^WWi ^FRTW I 

^r, ^h^c| t^tM^ri^WT^rc^ra; 1 t ^ t^prfa-- 

^A|l<+ C cf ¥|*+*0ij4^ ' tVt%c^T ijfH^t% ' f% ^ff- 
Tl<+MlH^lw41: ^^RTTSPmMMdlci: I *PT ^TW^ 

Mr<Hi+ild^^H^^w5R ^t^w, 3Rrt wn ^rt- 

<HJW<^d^faPd %, ^TSrr; 3RT tT^ STiH^HId 

^mrr^T hh^h^^Nts" w*r: 1 wf¥4K*ii*MiRMi 

^TWPTPT «RPTRTt^ «HlcMNIM,. ^&t t%^RTTT>RTfq- 
^ft^T^R ^HMISNKHISraT ^TT^tT I ^dWlHK^dld 
5n^f^TFT: I ^T^WTt: ^^TT^TTTPcn^" T<T- 

^Mi+K«i+)*^ ' ^t^srr twr: ' ^r Fjt%^ ^:- 
^rwr^rr 1 ^ttK^ttwstt: ^rrwt: httt^r^ *inm- 

^TTWrnra I gw tf 3R^T ¥?TO fSff *T%, *TTW3Wft- 
5fa+KNiil«(H«HHlTi<+MI^6iiH- ^" *T%f t%t%f^TT- 
^mr^TSTR, H^K^uu 2RflM«nd<r^d<^lfW" IT^M 

*t%, mjhkic*wm*h ^ftq^rftrf^ sr*rre?TT i srar 

4I^N;?flH4ldlHNM H<*I^M' H<H|Ald I crsTT^TWt 

+f^+NiH l m ttt^tt tpt ' [%) ^w^r 
*r«ra+i*0«ig**^ir«i<fl ^«i^wm^i^ ' ar^mt%^n 

STS^WRTTT sT^TtTT ^TtT^T^W : ' (%) ^% 



■O 

^Rfw ftrat ^tHTTcT 3c%c*nf ^: ^Tt^g Tfc*r- 

^TT^mt^TSW ' ( ^ ) ^TT t%^f^T: STcT H+^^HSPT 

fafar^KHJKi t%srw dcH^^H f%^rnr#^W3ffR 
-'T^Mid^qmt fai*ii $mfw%^ a^m\*i 

•O V5 

*"HwN<?K<yidUi sn^rrernntt: ml ?m\ ^i^hik^- 

$^<+^<+td<M^<^Pw^MM+d4l<4M^cdl f%TT: 
5PRTWJ M H <M ufrSW| | cH M ^3: WT^^#t>WTT<": #*TT- 

•O "O ^O C\ 

^ <i<:M\H ^tt%, *T M<H^1 rTPT' (\) ff% I cT^TT- 

5^nft^*nft: h<*i^m fer i *FTffsfa m<-h^^ f%f 

t^WSr^^^ K=l M <^tscq-^q^oir: | fe^4&l4c={ 
^^qf^T^>Tf^t: W^THTW TPTĕt I 
'^T ^HT^T ^RT^TTOt t%Wf%' (<\) ^t% 
ftwl^>T^dHI^I^IW^HI*Vl*l+^H^Q t%f%f%- 
TOW f%^WRfWTT T^ *Tf%, T^: 5T5TFTt%: ' t%Wt 

c * -o 

ii?ilM=ild+i' (<t) ^iPctHi *r#cwrrfwrT, '^- 

TTS^T spTTPT =*T TPtrtcT" (l) "ff% <^IKHHk* 

fTsrpr, 'tWsnKt HM^N<d, *rt% *prrawk*wjN<d, 

gf*T #tNK«A|+^Mdiid^ ^HM*K*lMd3cT' (^) ft% 

t^trpTT^rtTsnrtTd^Siid^ i f%srw i spt ' *fl-Rini. t<t- 

t*TPTT TTTST *TPT: ? ' TT% te*PTT# TTC^T TST stcT, 
TS^TTPT M^IIHfd: '^TcTTTcT — ' ^lHtHI T^cT 



8 3ffcFRl% fĕrt37: 

^TFFTf*rsrFT, *^Khf <4"^|-«teK*J ** H¥lO OmsTTTT- 

srfcr hI+wIh+ki^ ^ qfwt<r f ^t% <^ikh'Y- 

+kw <ftr%^RfwRT, 'cT^ t twtst^t' if^r 

^TT^Tc^ yidlNSiT, ' ^Ysf *TW ^t% =t^f *TWt *T S^ 
?T fwf T wWtcf T -^l^teKH s 5Rt% H<^: ' ^t% 

^rf¥%^r%irw m^twrw^T * ?r stYcr ^>uw f 
*^ik«h«wh ' smnnO ftn^H>K: r ^ik«h«km ^r 
^+^^KMldc^lwnr, ap#, ' iic^iT^^+^risr^r^- 
w^TT^Fftt% fcTfwr ?rat% » ^fcft ^?^ sr^TRW 
^ra^twRTTTW i 3Rfr t^^sRt^r^ k<k*m m41- 

^F^": I FTt%^PT #<T vi«WK«ll S^m \ 

1 mnfo t%srrc ?*&n ^kPksttt i 

c > c 

SraF3Fc?TfcftfT|T: <TC #Tr^RTTfWT: 1 1 
5prf%?rsT<TT it>tt wtpt «MKWSTT 1 ? I 

cTFTTWFJ ^«r^c-M *MWK£«4feWH II ' 

(f • **) 

' *RT 5 t%ftcf ckWld <TC ^T *HlcH^ I 
a.^W W|T ^M^ldi fwf cT^cT I 
?TTc^T W^ TT W^T *FT ^T^TC H^TsRcT II ' 

fc*nft f%5c*F*TFr: I 

T5 — wrt^rrt^" ^nr^^^wTtwrPr #f^- 

f^T #?TTf%, TT5 ftir1|W(IHId^niM: H^dH^^I- 



jmi"iM+<«m y 

dl«M>Kki, T =T cft STsTTWt ?^, 3TcfT i¥^WTte# 

*£te?f tWsrct ^r % i ^rct — tstt dlsiwi «nrsrTTT- 
*frf ^wrct, ^n ^h^n ^row^r^f^fe^rra% 

fa£x1WI ^WRW^T#ffT:-T 

'^lcH*1H=i^1H ^Tc^PTTO^T I 
3TRTF^ M4HW *T ^5^rfq W*m 1 1 

^Frftr — ' t^Rra" |?#fcft *pttott: i 

$ft*T?ct ^TFT +Rlftl cTt^PT TO TTT^T 1 1 > 
(iT. S. ^. R. *) ff%l 

qr*rfa tr^nmttW mtr^t wiwl qTFrc:, f^ f3gt 

^W«IWKk^ll^KiVll3H3IHf*kMH ^N^p? ^5- 
TOWPT? ^STTWStra I STTcTT *TTS?ft ^T ^kT? ^T, 

^rrtyc^i^-w ^R^rtkr ^r * an, ^rctstr crc ^tt 

tfef WT 3T T 3T, Wrc#5fq- cTt^TRTt^l RPkKtecT 3TT T 
3T ^TT^T: OTTT: I +*jT««HK«y MI*llf*l<»M4+KU||H I 
^^^^lP^^H3IHfadc^<*k*K*HH H4dd I 

nt ^t^t^tct — 

' W Hl^dl *TFft *fe4w T f>F?Tct I 
^TTfq- *T ^TTl^TW ^cT * GWBRT 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. <{*, i\s) f% i 



10 5fta7*rfer fa#^>: 

jt^t w^rt^rt ^tr: sttt ^*tr 3ttc*tt «ii^*d)^+il«i 

dKlc-^I^WKrddl^lKd: I 5Tfe#T: *PPT: I cTC?TT# 
t?ftW3WrfT *T 3"SSTct, fb±tdMH +4«M«T: I ^T#T *rfcT 
rW^#qWTr^ dr^Hd^MlP^^dl 3"IKdc=tl- 

5#RTrF3TOrwr ^ito f%TRTt^rwR^ra; fewr 

feWRT5RTT^fr % I wr, t^c^TTWT *fH^fkl- 

%^RTRT: ^TR^r: I f% fe*RTRT: 1 1 ^ 1 1 

ftfet 3T t% 5pfl*Mfafa % I ^TcT — oft^T: JWFT 

^ctc^fl<M c«i ^<si ^^nrt^ra «i Ph ti snt: ^r^^r^srt 

*R%, cT^T fn«IK«l* ^ft^fw: I ^FPT 5RT: tV *TTfepjft 
t^RTW, t^^Tt^cTTcT ? ^TTST:, dr=l?IMH=l td<=IIKdc=lld I 
T feft*r:, 3RT^TcT I JTST cj ^TK 3^c# fd=IMd T^- 
«ffwj|cej cTCT tWTcT +ej^|feM4KWnr:, ^T^TT^ic^ 

5 ^rtcT '^nrpnr i wr, ^ i c±i fci + h =i k«i i ^i"?rtscqf*r- 

W^FT ^f^TcT I JT^TT ^PTct 3"3c*f ^ + I^HdHlRTWJTcT 

-\ e c\ 

Tf^TOf ^tWcTTt^TT, cT=TT *H?DMTHr|Afi 3T>TT«TT- 
#Trf*nrfacf WT?cT I ?TrT 5TR5?t ^nt #cHIH^Idc+pf- 
TT9R JMtIW cTcWRW 5rfcT5FSf f>c3T H^<HH t|- 
fowife+*H**NH±lfd, ^ ^ ^%:Wjfk H\*\[kMx\^ fan 
^TRTirct WTct, cTcT: WTf"wr:? W, 3Tf^PT*ffSsrFTT 
41=|-^H4d<fH g?ITt%WWT#T 5TR5STW C^PcT^TcT I 
cTff wfa 4t=|r4H% #TRfwrfcT, TTT ^Tc ^MM^cd ^TcT 



SraFTWPTW 11 

qf$TcT: *N4I«*1 .4^M^c*t lt% .%, ^ft^TOT^fqr WR 
^TTSrpRT I ?T^Tft: ^NM4H £>U|K: T^m^TTT W ^T 
^T# cTW M*T^T +H*KKU| MM«kST: WT^W: I cH*T 

5R^f ^t ^T^^^"^rTfeqt <fcd*imiir' ^prreNr 
5rt%^s?rTf% i *r =^ srf%«FsfT 1^rdfspTT ^w^ttttc^^ 
^iOO^^iT^^m ! wmrtw i cr^ w HM+^rt 
^fer^rt ^rnrgr* m\4\i nr^uH^M^ 1 1% ^tt? 
5TR5y+4^cikii-d*r#T sr^rcTT ^Wr ^m^M^ gw- 

H<Mcit^ #q^f M<m\\k f-4r<A[ktii\mMH I 3T2RT "^TW 
^T JTSTT dY=J5iHkM«M ^T cl^Kfr ^PWT 3>Tmra"; 
MWTS^ | cFTT =T 41pHW^+^cl^K>Tf W^teM I 
t^TPT ^Wlt I A)^<rMNqm^|+. cTKp?ft JTPTT ^T. 
^fwf%, ^T«TTSfq- 3TFTT fc^ H P^tH Prt Pi OlTRTct ?TFr ^t ^m 

m^trt:? qt\ mitariq*q m^m ?T^f H i ff)P?wc1 creT 

M+oHI+IK^T Tft^ l^M4rdMi Wm i HW W^T I 
T ff ^lt^RT +4HHP=l*HK^IdU| ^tĕ^TRR^TcT 

^znr; ar^rsrT ^Kih^+i qrrsnt ^3^t m^ttot- 
wife*HlQsJfcr i 3Tct ^m^Ihnh? 3tt|: — '?r 

l^H^^KI^KMr^Hi:, fWFWTST PTTc^^TWT, 
PTO MIcKU|hP<^M:' ^t% I m^tWTĕ^ 
^WTTWR 1 T WPSgWT^Tĕt ■ ■'• «4+1^ 



HI«t?M 



jwra' i 



12 3ftĕj?*rfiEr M^: 

JP^T I 

«iRl^i: — ' ST##t?[ f^ ^T ^TR T^Tt^T I 

««WJW^klld *T#<T ^WcT WTO 1 1 1 1 1 ' 

*T# H^MTiH^+^^bTtTOPT I <ftW 4,d+wf&d- 

*fN«iir«M^1(dvil*i9i^rim*HM«fnT: jwsnr^r: i 
' ^-»&iw srrfw ^f% qfw fsfVsf ^rht i 

crefWl*d*H«rk TTTTT«Tk KlllWd^ II R II' 

vi-»telW H<s^N£TCM<*<?fHl*Hlfe I ¥11 JW t^rtMrT- 
TH*6Mlfe I ar^W? TO>: 3PTO *«HlTPw TWT *ff$T: 
TTTPt : I 

' 3TT «IMK«WWT#: ¥T^RWTTf^T: I 

Tp*f: <jwt#t *fts#: srrrsra %r: u 3 n ' 

3T# W^ W&rf*m$: I ^"1 4=kHcWI 1^1 <: I %T: ^TT^T: I 

«ff<FT: — ' STRRR TOW H*fl*wfir TT ^T I 

*PT <m fTOrf*T ?W f% +0w|^ 1 1 Y| | » 

^T I 
^TCPTT !3FT?snfw 5ff^Rrr: ^RT: I 

*Tf%55: — ' 3^r tr^ f^ | THT ^T: 3TFsfffT wm^[ I 

Hii*icrfN«fl<H qfw^r tt^tot. i i k i i ' 

H^I^Hir«4dl *pfl«ll<H>W*M: 4>^IMl0sq%<3": I 



' f%fwt «TT*RF*T£: 5T^1!WWW^' # I 
MKcHl fa?P=r TFT dwR+dOsW II % II» 

o ^ 

u+d^M^sPr snftssnft 3WMTfc*t4) mwr: i 

* O o 

dcM «11*51 <T#=T <K Mimftl ^mcHT II V9 II' 

O > 

m m vm i ^rrtk i ^#=r wr srwra^rmPr^rr- 

o -o >* o 

^#r mammO^khs^t i wmcf q^ *fter*r i 

1 3T*T 3fcw(ft M\4W\ 4)*MM Wtt I 

o 

MI«kH«*K*fl *JHl>**Ml ^WT^RT II 5 II ' 

?TT=ft «ttsrt i crrrf| i *T^s^wf=riMli4ii^l4^M^MH i 

v o o . v 

W: I 

' 5T*TT9rm«Tt TTTTf«Tt Wf^ft «iuhwPw T 

O O ^- "\ 

qtww 5r#t «fr^nft<Tr sm <rfsr u §. u » 

o 

3WIW 3 ^WIW M H cd d <M ^SOM^T^TT WĕTPT- 
M^HH f?T^PT snWT cTCT ^TR *IH M <d I 

o -\ 

* 3T5TW ^rmiW qTH<>ei«ll«klK4 I 

•o o o 

FPTT: 5W^T 5T#?T 5Tt>Rt ^T II «jo || ' 
3TWT <TWT3^TTf^l I #f W*Jpft«RTTW| M I fe*l I 

o -o o o o o 

5^rr#r jwpt^t i «twt ott i 



m\ 




14 ^f^T M?F: 

II <H II.;' 

^un^ic|i4 * iotpI *ffara", *rFnwrerT- 
g ^rfrdgrf rgt>W^TTf^; w&* i 

' jPT dKlK^HHIHi T aiPlPd 9R: 3R: I 
TTW" 5R#T UM^PHtHM+^ II <R II' 

^WFT ^M^TR 5RSRR £TfTFTT SR^T: I ^fWT- 
5K^f ^W TT t^T , WIW 'wiWi ^T I 
da i ^H *r^rr 5iw, fefW^Rt «tr^r: sr: 
5rwr^ i <t*tt wfrraTf^r^RtsR wrrT^RTr?- 
«re MM+M^ d r st t^TRW^ i <rawT H^>M 

^rtst MH^ : I fett^T £6^H.5TT»r% T ^IM^, fe^ 
TO-SR: I 

^wRR^rTirrt% w t ^nRt^rw i 

cRT^ETT^T Wm. t%fe c^TtTTRTT II 1 3 II', 

5?^^^wp#t5m ^Rt^ *r% wwTw^mr^r 

.st^nwmlH *pf snrm ym$< i * -;.? 

srwrt ^tm^ <tr strt t ^^r 1 1. <\* 1 1 -' 



fMWW*JMI ^rrf ^t ^T #fcT ZTZ * <&te\ft 

w^w^r^- i crarsn ^m sptttw ssrot stctott 
*rer ^srr, ^r 3^fa m *m; m^ w^ : 
<**rf%, w$ 5 cT^pnrr ^r sr^prt |q%, cTSct i 

' 3i«kh^ii 5Trcp^PT5TTcra?K: j 

T^^wtto; W cim^n< ii cj^ || 

cTcT: TWm fT fa?llcH^HI I 

^Ttsc^ ^TT ĕ qM l =)H^^rH<ir SRT II <\.% 1 1 

^WR^cT JpTTsTUH^-MI 1 

srtawr <re ^r fasit¥ 

cT^j cT^WT^T STTSr fcTO II <\v> 1 1 ' ^fcT I 
FT^M: I cTFTT€T>TT^nt?T ^RT^^TWW^T^^TT. 

... ... \5 

^T tW^cTSW 1 ^fcT ^ft^Tf^T^WT 1 1 ^ 1 1 

^fcT^rfcT^wrf> ^ft^rf>cRT^r# m*ii u hh . i cttPt 

^T =Poqc^i-Mir^| H6^«ri — cTcT ' t^T/RHR - P°l^d » ( X- 
<{ ) ^fcT «M^H^W I 41<=lvN 3V4r&H|d cM<HKp4^Qu|_ 
*PTcT: *PT -^TTcT UlT^mtsWT ^5^ I ^H I d 3TTTfq- 
«W<Wlfe*l'HKH*H «bWIKWJt ^TSW W. ĕP MimcM^Hi 
^Hi^ii cTcT 5r#t ft"dsr: ; ara- g; it Nt^ hkh- 
cTfrr^"; cTcTT t^WJR^Tct I cPTT 5R# ^TTcT =5T *T% 
#<k+M mt^^sn^TcT; 3TcT ĕ^T^TficW t TTST 

^rf«iwr t^mcTT^cnr i 



16 *fi<^f% fat~ : 

' ""T STT SFHaF# -""" *TS^T |fsf fWT: I 

(y. v. vs) ^fg- I 

•O nO O 

^T W^ftS5TM ^T ' ^% I l^c|^ri|^||L^|^|4^ | ^pj 
^fr^TO: f^Tcr^^^N^d^lMld^l^«lird^"l?^nf^- 
TR^RRra" cTcT o*Hf^d I ^T^TPT^R 1 — ' ^pit 
dM + M^AMHi/ I^TR^T '-^+h^nH^d ' ^'tH 
?F^T ^TkrcW: T5^r# I 

*rfa-5: — ' 5T°Tf ^M+M^MHkiWMpHlPlW I 

~t ^-"-rrt^ Mfrrcw^ ~r usmi » 

^M+Pl^ci 5fl(++^ni++4cAIMl: I ^M**W<ttl.&l<=WldU| 
TT^cTSWl ftr*Nt _ c^T*R?T:, tcTTcffcTWrcTTWT--T I 

«rknr: — * ^m^^m-w ^tt^ror ?r$T-Tr i 

ff| ^r ^Nhrr^ m ^TT^nn f?rr i i se. 1 1 » 
^3:__' infc«raft* ^r -R^cft sf> - i 

^Wf^5^^^ff--r^l ^TcT IRoH' 

5? sraT-rrm W^h^^^iI^ -tot^t^^t-t-- 

fRW -f -fTSFR M<$W<ufiH*%l ^c<4WlM+K<mcl 
Tcf ^R% I 3RT - ~ cPTT; f% <J f%3RT i"T t|fent\- 

1 ^r^prtt^ 



SWI«IM+<.«I*I 17 

^T^JT: I PlRH^lfe=b ? H<H^<^IMH*l^k=(M 

-o e -\ O-o 

«re% i ^nr smwpr f%prf*r f^nr#ro i wg&r 
m^ ^T^ifw$$texqv n <h i J-iisfq- wTf^?fr^ffr^ra^- 

-3« e e -v 

srrrrw ^«^crw i 

' «fttt% «1lfcmWl(cT <pf |:# WT^TT I 

JT^rrsrrt t^rtcrwr *r ^rr^rw ^ra - u e.1 ii' 

totwt ft: i ^^h<Hc+kiR^ !TFcfsfq- wmf^\ ^r 
!Pff <rftfcr i ^<^^cnrqf t^nr i ?T^rf>rfsr=WRrf\|:# 
5n^sftr * «ftfr *r?r% i ^m7 cihhm^^ P <^ h ^i^i st- 
Ts^^RT^^^^i^w^r^ ^^srr c cnr, cTfcr<T 
t^r^^srr i ^nntsr^Ts^T «i^^rT^ si«f) cwnrrcr, 
^j^ 5iR«rpT«T«iwmiHid«j: 5rcfr^T^"fr fT^i^=i 

' <ft 3TFrf% ^fesft ^r^r *nm f%srcf i 

<TW f<T3%ft ^tST: *T sfta<-H=M ^T# 1 1 S.^ 1 1 ' 
^TT^ffeqTTt ^^T^^sn-^TTT^T^ M I^<1 Hlf% I 

^ftffTT^%r^"rq; ^P^w i m v^ ' #sq <qfq?rf5sr: ' 
'^ciw ^m^iM^rir^rr^ RT^nrra t>€rcf 1 ^rPr -wtt 
WFTRTft ^rt>wr^n^nt>t^rf«n^ 
sffft<ft ^r^rr ; fftra%^r cr^mTT^Tf^f?FTOT i 



18 3fawrfsRT M^: 

' <Hiaq»wi<4Hi*H^H t^tPt i 

<MH*H ^3RTf^Rl%: I tNH^ ^Wnf^Tf^^ft 
-HloH^TH^Hf^d<^Pl«T 3nfsp#T ?RTWHb6H^ I ^TTT 

o^srFr<^iiAii4k?r srTwr ^*to-t srrtw f%«TRr- 

f^rTFT <+M^<fed^K^to<:=|±| I T^TT W^T .SPTcTf%- 

•O "\ 

' *TFT dl^hdl *TRft <4fe4fM T f>RT^ I 
^t&t* N<ic<MI<W<:dN oiii^H^ I *TT% ^^FT JWI 

uii<*fl4 ^nr f %: ' 3T| ^r? ' ^FcT P*Kk<Hi<4t>dl *rc%, 
' srrfa Fnf «n-wito ' if% f^r ffef%w i 3Tffe^ 
' c^«w«ihR*i ' ^c^tKMH i wiT^mHtiK"! #r: i 
t?5 5rf%ta^JTfw 5ftf+++4PT =•? ^rwr ApMdlAm i 

3ff^TOFT <J dKI^ISTRTTWN l4Nfa*l Nl-«| «T <?tT- 
<FFT I 

' g^rratta^ ^t ^fr^ftf§^ra ^ *r: i 
^rt^ntw^cr: *r ^rr^rw ^ra - n $.«. ii » 

3rf!T5HMdl^-IKNM^<:=IKd^k«HT^t -frf?W | 3RT 

i^d^l^TH-w r^T^rra3Tf#:, wR< |eeft ^r- 

^rlN^dP^ri dK¥IN+«?MH<W|-«"lW<HfH «TTTS^ I 



*T: ^twTsPr hPmtI: ST ^t^m W&R( 

-o 

II S.^ II » 

^P^HMM^MlP«P=|+<rM|: ^WK^RT: STRTT *TFT W. I 
=^:*Tfct%TT: ^TT:, dctl.&MSpr ^PTT^T^mtT- 

^rRTt^n^Tc^r i f%rfw H¥M"J| *r^j=tsf«T ^t^tt- 

fvTf^TK=M I ' gf%cftsfq- ftt>q»vT: » ^% TTS ^WTTWT- 

1 *T: ^TTWP^TT^I sir^T#T WtcW: I 
TTRT^" ^l?c-HI *T *T>FRW ^J^TcT II S.^3 II 

w .n =ii^)^=i k1 ^t ttc^tt gRsrtĕq #rwr sert- 
f^rfr *rnfln*rro*fl^N fa mswi ?fw? ^ mnlPd sptt, 
'W ^rt: Frcnrafsfq- *fta*r: i ^^r^^rwr raHi^toM- 
^tc^t, t% ^ ^Ih^mm^stptrPt I ft% ^rt^ro- 

^ST^R II Y || 

3TT H^-H-kMSn^- 

' str^Rwre ^t^t ^r| ^ M«ka.d i 

H%^R<kk=l M=Mls^Mr^|f^c| || $_<-; || t 

JPTT 3TPT: =Klf^T^<rH ^TTf=TT W¥xM<r?QuiH(dbAd, cPTT 
R4d lcH M4 I fsTW ^RTR c*T<Tc=l I -H ^M<J| M Pd^id l 
' P=K=JJ-kkfl ?ft^t% dl<rdATd «T «l|W|fd | 
*T ^TTW ^TT^rr ?T ^Tf ?T =<T %T: II S.S. T I ' 



20 3fcFrfsRT fWF: 

^Kmtd^l ^lMNKl I T ^rTWTcT ?T =5T cTMK^Mit, 

hmw< :, mwr^t ^nfr w^tto: i ^ ^r^ i^t^tt ?t 
nrwto: i ?r ^t^tt F^ro«w*nMwtsPr fafwrt i ^ 

T tt% T ^FTfe^ I ^R ^t% ^T s^rfe^r 1 s^TT^W 

fawr: %tsfr Tii^0c^«r: i 

' cTcr: ferrwF^ * ^rt * <^rw*r t 

SPTTWT^^TW *ifc+fa<wPflw<d 1 1 S o o 1 1' 

tT5T%SPTT M^T^TT ^K^l4^3fT=I^H4dNrH" TTTW- 
f^rf%Wrif^PTWT^rTT^rR^ 5OT II 

^H^ I MI^, feft^TTStrW tFT^T: H^qt- 

3T#T ^THT — 

' ta?W ^T W WtER*TW T*Wt I 
t>qTT!Tt: f% sr^TTWcT t+HHTlcl 5T% f^T II *YI I ' 

srm ^rm i ^ fafaf fara*ft*Rf %iw^- 
sq-<«w mi ^TPrt: ^Mh" «^«iriKbi ^ferW^ smqt%, 

■o ^- vd -o 

^ rFnTf %m fir f^ii^iui|ri|fq- ^+^TPt *rsr ^ f%Frw- 

cPTT HTtTTWTH^TW *fr^*MWMId^M^4¥lVtclfaTl- 
FTT?T# cM?IM ^fertlJTR" H Vd<Mfw cT^f w^wRl; 
cTfcf fFT% StelM^ I ^cFTWT%TFT ^TTT% ^P^IW 
+<*lfa£cM?lSpr dr«l3lM *T^+4<=M#^ ^ f%FTW; 

cTfeprfFrcf sRrpnr i Hd^iHr^T *tt%g5 stti — 



cK«IMI<Wc^: M«W«I|AH^ II (^vs. *«;.) 
t^f cTc# qR TJTt sftTt talfcHHIcl: I 
cKTT^7^Tc^cTtff53kf^r 1 1 ' 

(.R\s. *£.•) lfcT I 

cfcT t>*TcT5Er: ^M^rre tstro:, *rm%ft ^?rcr^ i 

cT^^ttstST^ ^Ti<FRTRErf«Tt M-«fe)(d — *PTlf?re9T!T 
fFTcTW^ ^TT STPTT? ^#H^hI: w£: ^RT* 
^rr^Tct ? 3qfcW: TSTcTSET: ^kW ej|4oiH3K ^tfcT ? 

cTFftwM<i*M w^wt t^r^r ^r^r ? 

c 

*Tt^MH=IN— 

' 5RfTfcT 3T3T ^TTTPT ^T m TRTWR I 
3lk*HHIcJ-HI ^: felclil?IW«Mci II !<.!<. II * 

^FTT%t>srT:, WT^T 3TRKI«ll4HHId^H|iMfd I ^TTt%cT- 
*fl«l+IWt ^Tirr:, 3||ij||H|<4+KA| 3TFcRT:, |qfq^cTcTcFTT- 
fe^TTTcTcT: JTcttcTT <=II*HI¥HI<H I ^TTt^STOTtf%- 
*fSTTTcT ^t>T HKc^HW I STT^cT ^m WWT^FFTRT: 

*\ *\ "O 

*fcfFT: I ST =5T T #T t% cTTcR^T, ^FTFTt c^4dc=llcl, 

•O * "\J 

^t: H<RM-^H>J||cHclr=UpH^l<sk=ll^ I T ^TTcT ^WTcT- 

o o 

^FTTaiM«lk^Mrt4t HHl<|T*n^fei|ci, t% § HM + W- 
r^SWTc^TI I ^cttspHT JT ffcFFT:, t% cj cTc^PTWT: I 
l^ft5rMyuMN+: ^rst: *PTT%tt ^T^Tct | 



22 5fr5p*rfe ĕr M^: 

«ricKMi ^pptg: t^Rra^r^ra" 11 i%, n ' 

|:^ TmTfefafaTl*MI T^J^ + K^MT WRT^WT 
5Tra^TWT farR%: I cTF?t <?:# W^ *rt% ' 3^ ^ 1 ' ^ 

m ^ichm^ ' ^racrmtcwr ch^im+k^h wrtra- 
¥<tt f^rra%#n" : 1 srspspt fMN> ^rnrTtcT cr«TTsfqr >jf- 

f%TT5^FTrf?T ^TkHIHM4fdHfds|^+<:=(M WTTSPTT *raf%, 

I^rar' 5 ftmql>»H i% wrfor^r jj^^h i ^i tt^t- 

WtW^T^TtT^TT *ilf:<=l+T 5ftfd^HM^TT %xra%: I 

O O CN. C 

d^^ ^^HiifaH^ i ^i^ ggFryRgf ^h^h^n 

^*hr cT^STT cTTTT*ft %tT<|%: FT^T I cTcT ^ Tg3§:wft: 
5rR5SRnT5TTfH d c<=l I i-M f^ cT%rT^ ^frTO W^ ^ WPT- 

<rsra 1 ^l*m\ 5 t WNra: wra: i cptt tfppt- 
^prsn^r dH^ ^w srTPra^rr^Mi^iiw t^rsrra 1 tt^- 
^rsPRrtera: fFra?Tt: ^rra^HM+d^ fwi%^#*rai:Tr- 

fr:FT^rrfew£ ^Nt Wra ^T#: I 

' qr:? p f 3 ra fan^dTkM im wrerw*r 1 
qTf^H«4M t tfe <rw srar srf%ferr 1 1 *\s 1 1 ' 

qt^WRratq- 4ifn^4l ^wrrt^ di<^rMfa*m- 

^WffrTflr?PT : ^: I ^r|g: H+«ldlK: *nftfaw I 

d^iui+wfer5rra^r ^HRkIws: i srar tpw^rw 

H<mO^HI^TTWT#<T aPM M^^WI^: I ST^PTT- 
cHKHH |:^r||: H<+^H3lf<K*1 5RW^Tt faT*T: I 



5PTTW5nR?R - 23 

f^^K» ll ^ ĕ^T^T ^^TRT I cT T^ cTTWT SHT?: ^T 

' *TCT *ffT# ^TR «MTk^ldh *Nfrr: I 
#53 I ufrfeTTW ^rd W WT MPd^dl 1 1 K^ 1 1 ' 

ozrfcqRTFT *WWdl±KI<£rM«rR: ^^+I^RTFrfa%T: I 
«Wlt^d-W <j frnr t^r T *rt%, $dWI*KM¥l^+^- 
taw: I 

' fwTT ftfH«ld*^ Pui^KW t%T: I 
Jm^ T^S^m vi ^^T M=ldd 1 1 K5. II ' 
5TR«!J ^JT ^Wf :^|g^FtN fS^RiT^t^TpSR5 1 <| K- 
^TPT FIWT ^TT^TRT, 3MJ«^ ^^WR^T JWtlTtiT- 
STTUT I 3sT ^rsil^Kii: quM M4*1 I KU ^l <^l $T*PT 
*FTTfsnR Mc|d«d , TRT3TT I ^K^Krd, *PnftH<d <u||fa 

fa-^f i 3n^nTTfn: ^rtr: i Pn^iluw 'T^rtMwn 
fir#t; T^^t^^i^^TR^T^oiri.^nPr wtt- 
d^^MHl TTPr ^nnr 39H" *rftr H?MM«^d**fT Pi=iaa, 
't% T^nTT *Ff<wji*fi mr ^MHwms^ w^: » (^. ^r. 
y. y. -^) ^f?r ^ - : i 

' qwt irfr ^t^r y^m faMfiwd: i 

^tolfu| 5TfTTsftfT frf% SRPT *FT: II ^ o II 
<TTfr *RTpT ^TRT ^T 3mftcT *Tc<TT: I 

^t|TOt>5^^^r^wrTt%feTTii ^ii' 



24 . . ^pjriw M^: 

«d^MHI^I^MM^ J#cftsfT ^RTt^c^^TRT^tT- 

^rm m\&FPm: i d<dfoHKfl3ldMiM>d<H i 

*\ o * l c\ 

st^tct *nwd ^pt: wtrt ^tstts^^tw 

ii ^r ii 

^tstk ?FrfcT *nttf : #rt|Tct ^j%f^r^nr: i 

Frfcm^^rp?rt ^femrRT5rui^Ri 1 1 \ 3 1 1 ' 

SRltcT ?RT5?T«nt MHKM+tt ^RTW: 1 *T^t &ft- 
f^TJRffrfsr: I #RT£t t^WRTWTSR^T I FTfcrf>W- 

^- -o *\ c 

HWt^MUOTTPRTC: I ^feTTWt ftrtoRT^t>rsR^»r 
mRm^w wFm ^m5vmw&ft?m: i 

' ' <HI4NP«l^«W^ f^RTlt>fet^T^ I 

3TT^r^tt%^TRRT WT^Rfs!^9fcr II ^Y II' 

f^yiikRccf ^ttir^T^TT i srarct #rw ^sttt%w i 
*THwrHiHAKd<d£i*HM<HK ^^tt^t^^stW- 

^WTR WP? *l«T4MIM)fd I cRcTt^P ^tfcT5T^fTrr<TT I 

3Rf<wrrfa ^rr g^ tprtsrt: stt^tct: i ?r 

•o o 

5PJTFTT: t^STWcqt%«Tt 5TFTt> ^SnTc^T TFTf<Trfe- 

Ti%*wQr«fipr i ^tsh;; cpttw^ct f«ppr:, *r ^ 

^HHH>K«Iw:- 

' t^STrtssRR' 3TF# *F?FnTcTT: SRc^^Hl^l: I 

C\ 

^r^TTWr^ H/T: ^TRc^ t^TcTT: t&RTJTW 1 1 



wmw 25 

^Tf%RT^r <h lcf «rr- 

?TWtfH d lcH M «Tr^RTnnnri^ 1 1 ' ^T II 
' 3ri*£T *T#*RTFTt ^ĕr: Wm TT=T =3" I 

C\ * 

ftFFpfr £h4+k: s*re:*a^: ^ n <n n 

^3: *RRf 3TFfT Aidk-HI ^Wi|: I 
*T^RP^fTffeff *T-£4d: *T # f5nr: 1 1 «jY 1 1 ' 

^=Klftd-H^3d «^irridWMM^ETT-rnRTT^Rr, ^&m- 
WI^I-Hl^il^STR-T ^twKT^TRT^ gs^sUII^ l 
tra- cTc^TFNfq" &%$ si^d^-H I 

' ^W^Tttg^ *fWt 5T^FT$flfe^ =3" 3T: I 
^b|T+1N*nfrt^«W) W. *T T t ftRT: II 1K II 
™: ¥TT%^^r ^kTIhI TRT^T: I 
*r^wfc*TFft *ft *T^T: *T # fsHT: II <^ll 
zft ?T f^rf% T tfe T «fHfd ^T 3TOT% I 

srwrenprcrRcAr t J Pr ^rptt^: st # fsnr: 1 1 *ivs 1 1 

sD -O 

*TR": WT ^ fw ^" cT^tt TTRTWPPtt: I 
sftgfai|^sl£:€*[ *nr: fl^fa<lfaci: II <\ * II 

■^m^i^I^tt ^it ^t ^rf%g; i 

srtrTO^^WT^^t^^^^r^: II 15. II ' 

^f% ii 



26 «n<M<fcr M^: 

3RoTcf1 *R^TFI <T ^ ^TTCR^Pn": 1 1 ' 

(#. Y. ^S.) ^% II 

^lld^d^d^llSJTR ^TtT: — 



3T3PT ^W — 

■O 



#fa ^^F1 Md Mdldl ^T% 5TWT I 
Mnk: «F«f %t^t^uiMRl«=ldd II R<\ II ' 

ĕRT TTT: ST^K^cWtt^; ctrt <Ttw^t%5m^T#: #R: 

spTctcT; ardt wrcffrrc^T^nfwr; ^«•^«w^PrRr 

^TTTcT I H-I^IM M<MWd^Wld1dc<^^Tft" I 3TPTK 
3TT^WT, d<1^H:*NKM+K: I ^«rMcT OTER3PFR- 
5PR: l 

Mt^^NM^N — 

■o 

' 5PTT9f =<T 5Pft% =<T TJt^ =<T TF^T I 
•T tfe -HM^TilM" <T W? <T^$rfcT 1 1 ^ II 
^nt>RTRft<TT Wrt <T fax|Md I 
WT <TcPtT ^ct<T ?fts<T%^% ^p" II ^3 II 
?HT|:^^: ^<q- ; ^*H>dl-W<+l^=M: I 
^TtwWt ^U^M^icH^Pd: II ^Y II 

. -HMIM^M^d/^d^T fwrfcra*ft: I 
SPTt^MKc^Hlt ^TcTtcT: <¥ ^TcT II ^* II 



srRTW^PT 27 

TT ^T *TTScqf%HK>J| ^RdATlJM *kcf I 

*T ^"JIM^dlcMdM^IW^ *fnFTcf II ^ II ' 

M^TWTfrPTT|T: *lY<=K*Rd-H>|u||: | # ^r ^iik-HH^: 
M^rcFcf; hh Pm-H m i fy umj r^Ti^pTi^ N^r^nrg P-Hd^ I 

M=|Pt1^ tgt^STT, 3FT^^TT WT^TT ^ttcT I cTcT *F£T ^HK*J| 

MPd+<riM=ircT i-fe, 3T?Ri^TRiTrrrR7T^^% i wrttcitt 

c=l H + <H M Pd +5TS^TT^rRK siNI=bl^$t T ^cT: I WT S*ft: 
^r^ $4dl<=H~)+pJ.dl + fV*M cTH^: FPf ^WR^TTct, 
T ^ ^^M^N^I^lpHd^dd^l^d, cTSTT TOcftcft TTO?t 
^WSTCct I ' mi Wte *TcFct , T c^T ' ft% TTOn"- 
^T¥t^RT I 'ST^- sRrtV ^TSJTRTt t>W^T; ?T 
^T^T cTTftcT I cTfe r+HNK ^cWT M^TWtcHTT I *TR"- 
|:<sl^<sl|«{tft" t>T^Tt>, 3T55Tf^TfT*l fad 'H^d^M SST- 
TWM WTTcWTT ^fcT Wc^TW?RWrFr>cTTR 1 1 

^roft **rarftfMt%:-- 

' 3Mx1<l4<^dRHH*-d>UllPMR I 
^TSnt^ *TRT cf ^T WT^TJT fa|: 1 1 ' 

(*T. m. 3TR. w) 

*I^WI«il ¥frf%T^tfcT ' 3TST sTT^rw: ' ^tcT ^TT ^RRT, 

*£ir«K«M t^^mrriwTra; i ' sroMid^Hart ?rr^9T- 

^T =3TfcT RTRp":' ^lR^TT MPui^lticMW Wf- 
c^TT^MIciHrlOi|c=llR+ cT^T TOT I 



28 3ffcF*rfer M^: 

Jra^^mT^T FTTrf ^T ?TT^Rf faf: 1 1 ' 

(*r. stt.-stpt. w) 
^rH^T^wi^Mi'feKH^mHwr^^wm«T?rjnt^r^ *ft- 

^Wt HIM^ci, ^T^T5^TTfeqW t^t^T ^f^\- 

TwmWm T#if>TO f=txK>k=iicT i srt t^- 

' t% #rr^T 3fTT ^r$T*f ^Klmit: I 

TOt^^KW" TT^TRT^PT^ra': 1 1 ' ^t% I 
' ^TOT^H^IHI^ ^?f sqpra?TT: I 
TT^Ft W $m cf ^TT sTT^T fa§: 1 1 ' 

(*T. WT. 3TR. W) 
WSJTM^TT^TT MI^Hf5TErywm-d%e|?FimH^ %I4W^MK- 

H^iOOh^TPT^T ^tw^RPTTST =5T qf?3r|cT' (hT*T. 

^. <i )^t% m: i 3Rf^r^TTfT ^nt cT<fr?rt 13*^1^1^ 

^ ¥*H> ^P I ^MH<I ^TT I ' cT#t^ STPTST 3UoHM^I 

^rHt r^^o^«r (^. s\ ^. ^. x.) ' itcr *Tct:, 

' cTR^ tfrfr t%R srat f<ffcT *n^rq": 1 
ttrbtrtc «(rio-Jii«iirc||-«n f™r fk cTct 11' 

(<f. ^. Y. Y. ^) f% ^ I 

^rtHW^TT ^T55 ^T ?TTctrfcT T ^H^O lTt I cT^T 
WJM*l+l(W Mf%M ^Tt% I 3TcT TFf ^r^tsfa%nr — 



snnwwr 29 

' t^7> fW!T2fta ^TR £#T fwf FTcFT I 
cPTt 3TR": ^RI^Id 3^T % WPTct 1 1 
^FR ?T f| ^PcN" srTHT ^T twt cPTT I 
<Mlfe«IMT cfcf ^TTC f*r^TRTrrf M <*H i^H 1 1 ' 

' fKifem±HK>*f tnwJH^K-Htd/cm i 

3T$T>f Mt*FF^tW cf ^TT ¥T^nrf t>§: 1 1 

(*T. *TT. 3fR. ^) 

t>fw: *nETTKfsT: WHclt JWWTRtWR": M^Jd 1 
3TFT q^fecf cf cf $rfcT cRf^^P4Mm^-Hl^ri: I cFTT =3" 
JWRTt f^vT^f%c^TcT cT^TWFWf «WMtIW ^W- 
^RRT ^tct I m ^T 5THtWtERt I cT«TT =*T ^T^RRT- 
' *fi+«tl*H^I 5RJt: ?TR^RFPnfq ==T I 
^T^RT STR Tsm^T STFTct 1 1 * 
Ud^x) | <j-^4H+ 1 <| fcisc| (q- s^siht I 3TRJ*r: FTPT "KT- 
TTnTFT ^T i^^iR^hk^m^h: i di«kii«il4n«iT«K«ft 
tt^t c^FqTI T =5TRtM^ TTt M"IRdi *fTt #^: 
TOP^:, ^^FTT#^T>5^ft: HK^KN fTt%^TT?ft- 
5Tfc3TfcTf^Tct^ riK|i|U|^|^yiTl"i||d I 3TRJ^5 *Fffsfa 
|5£ TT5 I cFTT ==T FTt%: — 

' *FrfT*STT ff ^m ^r^ttMttrctt: I ' 
(*T. *ft. <^. Y*. ) ^fcT I 

TT^Trdsfq- fa faf^n *N i Ri ^l sfq%r : — 



30 3ffa^rfw fMNr: 

' zft ^r ^rcn*rraY 3^ft t srwt ^ i 

cFR SPJITR - : ^Wt Hd<W <=KMH II ' ft% I 

ĕTW ^ĕ^SPT ^^ f*H I < f%rf f¥^W I STcTtT^H+RcbK- 
TT3T U5 «rp-; ^r^TWHT ^3W^Ft I 3ĕT t%fRrf 3TT%^- 
+ K<ftldR — 

' 5FnrfeTT ^fff^rTT: f<TW: ^Tft^PT: I 
^RTTt^Tt SpT cHR^f |^RfWRnTT: II ' 

(<\. tksy) lt% I 

HWW H+T^KT^TRt ^T^TTtiTW:- 

' TTRTfe«T: RT STT^T HKI^ % t^RltsS^ I 
5TTO" «P d«kH*fl T ^PT ^TT ^TT II ' 

(^T. ^V3. V*-) f% I 

P^H^I^HKW JlWts^T ^TTRR^TT 5RTR- 

I^R^nrts^wr^ i ^tstt -* ftt%: — 

' f*^Tt ^WTT 5|twt WTTfa% I 
m <^*S=K *m|c||^=M<^M<i|)<sKR 1 1 ' 

"\ "\ c\ "\ 

(*TTT.) ?t% I 

^5t%wqfwrr sr%fcrBW, ^r ^t^rtwn i crt ^ 

^TfOTf%: — 

'3TT^q^^frf%Sn^rfll^^l I 
^T ^ M<H+df< W\ ^ Wsm SFSR"RT 1 1 ' 

"\ \3 "\ 

lf% I 



srMHc^T^T^T I STcT T& FTt%:- 

' SRoS^T <T Um<\ *<TTcT ^m MHHM «Hfad I 
^TSSSIT «T guj4fd«MM*T«T t^cT^TcTR 1 1 ' ^t% I 

M>i+4c=i t>fsrt%^m^rsr>f^R- < fd^i<Jij qft- p«n<di «ft 

•\ -o 

fafsr: ^t f%rsr: ' (to - .) if% *ftwcT i Hd^ifawr 
*HMdM«kl«H — 

'tirwtwrr #^t f%#nroft mv&\ I 

•O O -O 

M^t feRrr^ft t%*ffwiT 3h<*hm i ' 

(^. vk) ft% I 

TR^: — ' ^TcN - : <'JcTcf f^TT%^ft <T >*4ldfad I 

>0 *0 *\ 

«nf f¥srfawn ^r^ I*+<i: 1 1 ' 

(t%. 3. ) it% 1 

' 3r|fe mr% ?ftcT: ^mm^iiP^ i 

|f#«T <T: ^^TFcf ^T sn^PT fM%: 1 1 ' 

(*r. m. 3TTT. w) 

' TF3TTftwf cM FTTcT ' ^Hdc<=IM ^mWTT^ttWT- 
TSTct, ^MHH^f«+d+K"J|d^l 5W^t%Ttftl d M <u| «1 4- 
JR^JT I ' d<+lfc=l ' ff% <TT TTS: I 3TcT ^ FTT%: — 

' 3TWFTTcl cTft^fe: PHW cPT:$T<T: I 

*\ c -o 

3Tf%cT: T^TcTT t%3ftS|rgT *jfrt\«T *ftet% 1 1 ' 
^d*Wlfa$eMI«WM ^T^TcWT FT<Tct — 



32 5ft=RTfccT 1WF: 

^ffr fgfWt str:, 5rfcrf^c# ^rf%rc# #f% i ^r srt%- 

^TT^ ^TfcT: — 

' *TT?TT ^¥T ff^T ^T ^T^TRRT *rf c[ I 

^r^rt^srwmr friiTPTfT ^tt% 1 1 ' 

(t^-W) 
^ptt =3" wMww ^fwr — 

' ^MWOT ^r^RRT^^JT ^ I 
3T^sfT TTrft#^T^R-: V[Wi\ ^TOT I 
^RT^ f?!TT ^"rl^MMl^lK^TcrPr I 
JT?W •UlWd ?TT^f f^TRT: TTR; 1 1 ' 

' t TW H<l<Wd Wr^TT: ^f -T ^ ' ft% ^T RTS: I ST^T: 

srRrtn ^m41 ^4tfa=i §r*rr '$uiH<^M^l^iBr%r: i 
' q^r ^ttwrttw ^=t^+^r *rf^r i 

^r 3TFT ^TPT^T cf ^TT ^HT f^T|: 11 ' 

(*T. *TT. 3TT. ^) 

^IKUH*i+Tf+^WMWf. W^^rt^TS^T | 3R- 

«^HW«rrf^T?^r: i ^TTtrog; crt^r^m; i 

TT^Tt^Kt *Mfafc-H ^MM^nl qf^FT M<*<M«4k*HT 

ti<wi+Tsf g^Ttw^prrat i srar w^w>r^rcqr -t 

*nrf%; 



3ĕT ^i ^: ^: sfar ^+^^HM^d: 1 1 ' 

(fw. ^. vs.) ^% «T#: I 

^TT^T *«TR <M«tlTtTPMI W4MMOffcMlciM«4lcH- 
5Rflfa<%l cT^Tte t%rf «M«wfd, ^STTRTt f^TTc3T- 
^rpr: q^T5%R": II 

3Tf^rf«mr ^Rf%rFrt ^ra^i no^ismt f>w 

ST% H<$iH<<»l ^RT:— 

' sT^PTTCt *[$*\W «IMM<*fts*r fWF: I 

srt^rt^mT tstr wrs^si f%^-^wr: 1 1 §. 1 1 
3Tf^r?«rfft srtwt *re: ^try+iP^n^ i 

T ^TTPt «#Wt 3^ y^tfH±| II IV || 

3rt%5P»rt«Fft ^rrsrre t^tt i^ra i 

cTc*PTt ^11+^1^1^1+^=1 ^TOTT: II «IV. II 
*T: 5TTTTFWt>«ft f=rfw difw I 
qmnr%+H*iM <^sikHM ^«iwpt ii <\\ u 
qt ^# Rmmiw ^ftst%wf«nft *r% i 

zft 5RT?^Tfr«Tm«r=Ff^ tot ii <|V3 ti 
: 3HcHM*nw< *fe ^ftsf^r=Mf«wt wtcT I 

*ft =T^^M44^<^ltf^lfsPPT II <\z II 
*TfK# Tcl^MIM ^M^lTsptr ^T% I 
Wwf«FIT^ft 5| TTW MR+PcMdl: II *| tl 1 1 



34 vjfl«Mr«W t>fo: 

nic*wl srtsr^rw *pt t ^rfer srt^r j 5 
^r ^fr ^ - #^f#: ^rrs^r^rtsRt *rw 1 1 ^o 1 1 
3rrfc^frWt ^rr^wt ™r 5 1 
cr^rr 'R#rarr^r to ^tot ^nrgr 1 1 \<\ 11 
f% tt t^ t^pt: ^st^mtsrct w 1 

5pf^RTT TTFPTT dH%^'^ *T#3T I 

#r *fr w* ^nt: ^ftsf^rf«nfr *i% 11 ^3 11 
wtw^Rt q"srr <rrc ^tro *tfftt ^tt i 
i^jfe wwwmm *r#r fta 11 ^y 11 
?% ^rt t^ 4<\r%: ^sf%wf«Fft ?r% 1 

■^l«K£ M^lR^I^ ^rf^r| II ^K. II 
3^%T dKd«M fc#| JWttTR I 
afl*HrtH<tl ^qw: ^r^ST^RT: II ^ II 
^WTt TfR?T: ft*RT: *ftsf q ^ : I 
^T tf ^ #3F=f: ^stwWmrW II ^ II 
t>?T^f^^iTwrq- zprrqf t>«nt% fcF 1 

cT«rr f^TFTt>&W 3FFR STTtlT cTW ff 1 1 ^ II 

^% sft #^ £RF#: ^sfrTWf«nft ?T% I 

^ FFWT3^ftsif *rfr *TFTlfa^*Rr: II R5. II 

^^\ ^nwnr^ts^r *rfT Rwir=Mfi-sRr: 1 
^r% *ft t^ #^f#: ^st%^snff srtg: 1 1 30 u 

JT^T ^Tt^lRNlO Tf>Rr: HlcH^MM 1 
^^Tt>TT«r^^c|?Hd^^T^rt%f^^: II ^ II 



- M4tl«IM+<«W 35 

WWI. FrPsPTFT «l«lTHIc*l^«l t^TcT: <TTTPT I 

*fkPd=i •Jitentr srtecr: ?r™tr?r>: n 3^ n 

T t\xf #^T *TPTT 1 T =T °Afmifc+ TOT II 33 U 
TspcT? T3" ?ffacTT ^T T =3-*THfa dl cT2TT I 
^^f f^RFT^t 9i^c||^i q-srr%: II \V 1 1 

*W«tM i^HM ^^Hc=( q^T TT: I 

crii£+k«rhT«*i #ffrc sttcjr: i i 3 k i i 
ct^K^icii 3T? 3TT«Frr srPr ^t^pt i 

^kR^lOrMcllir^^WrrctdkR^RH: II ^% II 
T ftfspf t^R"!m T ^T^+cHdl I 

3nwfafTTf^T*rfccT cnrr hm^hkh ii ^ n 

HicHp^ir-Mi rH^mi^n^H^^r I 

*TPPTT *ft%rr TcTT #3" ^IMPcl ?pfeT II \* \\ 

t ^rt^sptt tror ¥^rt^rrt>PTrtwT t 

sT^ WTT ^cT:t%^T t%^Tt #^T ^TT II 3 §. II 

w g^cTr *ptt ftc*f m^w^ ^ptrt i 

3TTO TcT cT t%PT ^RRcTcT WT II Vo H 

i^ioHM^i t^TTmT ptt^ttr; I 

tTcW^ f?RT*rRf ^lh^ld RTTRcTR \\ V<\ II 
ip:tT3TFrTfot^:FrPT^^ I 

^sfcFFTfspfr $m: *T ^ TjWPT: II Y^ 1 1 ' 

^tcTI 



36 



^*rf%fa%: 



^ft T^-wm ^tr^' i^nf^pnft 

"TT^FTf^mrf^ ^ ^J%^T# 5RFTRTt% 

fcw*r i ft% ^fr^f^mr^Tft- 1 1 k 1 1 






^rt^aiiw^isftr; i srar ^ wi^^wrm ^rm- 
m+^i^n-hm '^1c|r^^iO<i»J|i^' (^r. ^r. ^. <\) 
^dHr^H 5FcrT# ^rtro srr^ — 

«W+M* R<I*4WI W^r^^lPiM: II <n^ll' 

^t% I 

3ircji|^c|| °i|fd<<=^|£ 

' ^r t^ *r*f *tft?t FT«rerr *rf% : i 
crrsprT ^f5rTt%fe3TpT mrm: 1 1 T 1 K Il'^t%l 

^T^TWT^nWTR ^SJ^RT^ — 

' i^<wfi t%^T^ sNra - tTOToT^r: I 
3vT t%t% M^tel^ ^R^TT: i^RTT^ lll^ II' 

^% I 

iT«rT *fwiM«W*lMH ^MM^klMW ' STPtt ff *ST ' 
I^TRT-Tt tcTWIW ^m HfaPw*H+WI ^T: TT3 

c c 

^TT^TR^PT -T %sq%, ^r^TT 3T T^^|uu^++^r^u| 

t t%fe:, *tstt ^rr ^rr^ ^ii^Mi^i^Mm^M t 

»fl*MRlf4:, ^T I t%Tr^TT^rW 5ptT5FTRTf — 



38 3fcFTftcT M^: 

' fĕdmd Hm <l ^R^53RRPfr ^T: I 

c 

ii «n* n ' #r i 

TO^ ^R^TT^ — 

'^•HI<-cK4ldl«T*cTT TTR ^RTTOftW%: I 
*TT f%TT^T?RtJFT ^PTT -T «ftW ^NcT 

ii <ns. n' ^r i 

T ^^TTOTT^Tra" WnTFT:, t% % ^R^WTTR" *T 

%SWtWT| — 

' dr^nTR *Fffamt *TRPTTCT*T tTcf ^" | 

t^ra": ^Twrt i^rr §:*rrarf>r ftwrfr f^ 

ii <n 3 1 1 ' 5% i 

<?«Aiiuimd^t ts^ sqts*it%# ePttw g^rfr ?ref>cr i ?ra" 

' 5TRfettrf -T *Ht -t dMaRHISW: I 
T $fWlT ^TRHT 3TRrTT^f^tt -T WrRT% 

II ^o ||' 

5TClH**IMKklMeK ?fe#r Hf<»JH^M^-d:^Tir- 
£W +HHk-H=b^MH I^r3q#. I cTFT Wt TTT ^TtT^T 
MK«ll*i <TflW53T Mt^l+K"! 7K«IH: I cPTT =3". ^- 
s^rT^I^II^ ^TWRT — ' 3^PrtfRTERf?sp I <if)TtV- 

*r^rr|«rWt ^^^tNttp^tI f^rrfw*r:' ( 3. i) 



39 
ff% I ^M*iH>KT 3TfWP#; t%ftSRf^FTTT: 5TT|- 

W%; f?Rtsiw: ^rrkw^tw; srrsr *pffaT$i 

^>!Tlf^f%t%Wq- |^f>^rFRr: *iH»lfl ^TTCRT, 
^4^T«TT^r f%# «H-WHMoll^ I dWHM «IKMWI: 

m^ *m t^t^n^prt ^iPrKKAur^i^i^Mwi ^swr 
^rPr «h^imM ^tsrra^rtw: i ^w ^trttto 
«tttinch^mi^ ^rfe sn^rfrf*r^T ^ryi^TiHTfw 

^TPTT^T: I 3T^ftwrt § «IKMUli W ^rMcHKHNllk 
^TTTTW: I cTrWFT^tT?TnPrt: M<m+K«k«i <=A|fd<+- 
^"ll^ — 

' TRST cT^rt^TR dMp^M^H: JW: I 

^rw t%rfrqwt ^r ctttct T^rt^nr 

II lllll' ft% I 

'^T #nc^, STcTtJTiTR § ^H<*1lfW ^HI^I^^ 
T c^d £td/l sfcp lt% fT^T^TfWFF[ I d^McHtll 
^HT^eTt^twmri *R?TR *Tt% cR^TOt^RrarRt ^T 

"\ -\ e 

^rrKi^r m^ ^stt ^^^i^N^diRN «rf^«iMi ^ 

M=ll4d sTScT I 3RTt% ^TrTTWR ^tWw^TRTO Wt^" 
'3|[ ^MlHrd fWT» (^3.^.Y.<n) ^t% ^: ' WTR: 

5T^r:' ^jkk=i ^srtrdsrcri^ri '^rrtg^pr ' 

^TR^rr^T^tt HlieWlkl I ^FTT^^dr=l?1M^: 

C -V 

MWiiiKiw' °^rf%^nT#VTTf — 



40 «H«l«^r«W fMN»: 

5tt^t dt^^HHiIkiH crr=re ^jwnm: im^ii' 

1% I 

^tyiR«ii*niHH*>dig «iH^ir^isnTT^rraw ^im- 

tt% I 3T?IW ^^T^RTrt ^lteMHklW ^T^^PTT- 
HMWW =TRHT STTW I *T*fl«MMi sPTFlt grSPTTWN"- 

^rrown^ ^tjrt^ttt: i *prftr ^ *rfr m^r- 

TtgtST^T «H^IHr*lTlWIMcndT WHHT Sffaff; ^>INI 

^ ciHHHi t^nrr=Fr ^tsrrf^rii^i«^fjt w% i crf^ 
*nfHi«MKHi$wa<tf*i i '^w ^rwn ^5TT , ^r«r^- 

<k-H^ir^^^-d^H^c=llRd<t.cH^rTHI^KA| rTc=T- 

^tptI^c^w^ i ^rt% ^ cTtWR, t^mr^ 3^^%^- 

fa*HW|Kjf«M akWT^TRT^R^ ^^ TOWT#n- 
M^HlPHel^Ht ^T% I cTT^^HIJHd^H^i^ I 
cTT=T?THW ^Errfa«IKHI$W^d/li =Hk1++K 3TTf — 
' t\qr *Fsft ^t ^ *l*i+kU| 5PTW: I 
fa=tf^R": f cT: ^>T: Frt|T=TWf^r=l 1 1 ' 

(f. ^. ^) if?r i 
^W^t^wtpt TO^rt^ sfer i *%-' 
estsPt — 

<tcftt f=R9Rr 1 T^r^rt ^r 1 1 ' . 

(v. <|ov») fftn 



TRRTSRWWT 41 

*l'HKH ^TT&IH-HI^— 

' ^TOTW ^ TTWI WftRfT I 

ii <n* ii ' wr% i 

TTWt ^T: ^HIUJHI^N^" ^MKM^l4k^M&fic-HI£- 
^HT t^TsNr: I fWFT TPT t^^THW: — cTtWPTW 

%i«i«iik+ stsptt, Twt?nwr *ftr:, ^npTT^nr^T ^rfe^r- 

«IKMlcHKHtoW I ^TJT^RT: HcHWI apar^PTW ' ^t^TT 
tbuiej^ĕr ^q- TT5Tf^-^-' (*nj. ^. 5.Y) 1% «^KMlRl- 
5RF^FT £=l?<c=IK fTcT ^TcTT I TT «itcT, f%f¥^TT- 
^l«W cTc^TR W, fe^TT¥^T 3f^FTfwfTfcT 
^JT^TT ^TcTT; cTSTT ^T *rfcT 5W*ldWr«l5lM" ^TTRT T^T- 
fe^TRT ficTT ^TtW: ^W. ^!TWT>^TWTTf^ft- 
f%TRT: *IHK*fN ^fcT 5rt%mt%; 3TcT 5 cTrWPTTCtot 

^rt^Rrrar M^ci; srt: ^TrRtrdsr i% ^ct, ttt 

^T:, WFTTqWTm^T 5tr^T>nT#: I MMKNKWJI- 
ftMWT<telM 5T!TFTR", ^^MI^I^MH^dlwt; 

MirtWJiRM^ cTtHTt^rtT; stct: w^rm^ ^JTOM- 

tV^: I T ^T dr«l5lM^rTlHI^«l ffflT«nFT MtIWH^- 
TT*MKIM^KMTd 9T§^ftJFT, ^«l«4ir«WM^N>MM^M«M 

V -o 

MP^R^^IWMId I ^T t%l^WTTftnTT ^H^ISR^R^T- 



42 5fr^frfw t>#^: 

>o > \o -o 

=TT ^d^^l^^MH^c^KM^^Hc^^Tl^MlHls^mr: 

3few st% w, ^nffir stct gr: ^wv=uHWifoRi 
?nr: i dK^i^i^mrt «ft*ftnwH («r. ^r. ^rar: — 

i^k+m<c=i ^r wptt^to f=Tffsrr: 11 s ° * 11 

*P|fcM=l TTcTO f?*f TIWT cTc^RT I 

^ ^fr| #t% ^rnrarRr t%§: tt i i 1 ^ 1 1 1 ' 
TR7di ?ra mdi^TT^i -hnIt cTtcT ^twt — 

' ST^nrlT^IN^M^ ?Tld^HI ^FcpT: I 
STTcTT ^TTWtcPcT 3" ct cTcTTUI I RrlH : t^TcTT: 

11 <n° n' ft¥ 1 

^ld^^4ir^«^TTc^^^TTWqfrr: I FlWI|U-iMdTd<c-Mrdl- 

c 

^TTWT%: I ^Pw4T«l: I Wtti +H~HI<W«mr: I 
' ^W^T^T TPTtWT^dM^ I 

<RM«fir<wi *mft tr^rrwra": *t ^Tct in^n' 

ft% 1 
srtst ^rTT^TT^mr: 1 ctstctr f^-^Rn#r «n*imh 
sTctrwr^i ?srFftqwT^Ft ?r ftw wtct it% % 1 

"O O ^ -\ 

WT, 5RT>5T^RTTTW f=TTO WTc=TTcT I TnT$ft: 7WFT 

V "O 'O ^ -o -o O 

*fl «M <tfd M <^Pkt <M PcT 5pfMHGW^ 1 3fcT Tr/T 'f=md^ 
f=T^TcT ' (¥3. 3". ^. <|. <l) ff% ^Tct I cTcT 3ft=TcT: 



JWRT t#RT *ft$T:, STj^WTcn ^psr: T^T^ q^TTS3TR 
STWnf^%FT- 

' Nt ^rJ%*ftsrFr tw^siwi^O mr i 1 * 1 1 ' 

f% i 

' 3T^t -Hr=l-H^r4?1?HA|>M=lR:^rd : I 
3FT ^JT^ W^" ^TS^RtTT 3TTWT II <J II 

3rfpT ^TW^tsn^rrn": ^i i H-^i <Q^jh-h i 

^rr ^^wtw^m^ ^k^iwr n ^ n 

8^r: 3TRT ?T%: ^lt^tft HlidH l Pidl I 
*PTfor ^TTC t^TTTf^ncT^T STTCcT 1 1 3 1 1 
<?*?ft 3Tfsf*mM«H ^tg": H|^i|^c| ^ | 
3T?TFf ^Tf^5TT^PT TPT ^T^RT^TTIT 1 1 Yl I '^f%l 

\jr\ <u\ M WHPWW l L d n^WTcSrri^clT I ^TW^TRT: 

s^mi«iRi4-wi srr^wr^l itrrw: ^tt^twt jwht^t- 
m&m Iwra ^t^ttt ot s% 4)=i^r=MsNt>r i 

.' *FT TT=T *H«miu|i ^TTJT 5FfFRt$Fft: I 

^stpt tVroRPRf T^ct frf%Gnf **tctr" i i ^ i i 

2Tcft f?TTWTWTFI *RTft *rftdR^d I 

srdt fofkm to *r: ^m tft^tt ii 3 ii 

O *0 O x 

1 3rwfsr??#fisrf^ i 



44 *fN<^fecT M^F: 

fT*FcTfwrrcr^ *imW TRt ^fe i 

l^T AJki|^Hl^T# cl^T cTcTW T<ffT 1 1 Y 1 1 
cTFT^T f?Rt^f ^TT^ ffe Tcf ^FT I 
trcT^TPT =T STTST^T Wt S^TW t^^TT: 1 1 <1 * I T 

^tcT I 

5FSTT fkt>ST:, cft?ft f{^ I cTcTT^rccWSTT^T T^T- 
Jcj,c=lld cft?fT SRT: I tcTTl^ctrtcT^ H^4<^l¥Hc=IKI- 

^^h^cmk+ccii^i ^i^sr: i cTct =u*Hi§T^r ctrsrspsr ^ 

kNclcl, *H*Hl¥H ^[WT I cTff[ +h"hi£m=jM^, TRRT- 

m^ ftr^> sfcT %r; *i>i^cHi srsr^T trssh- ^«tt- 
fTct T?r% ^rrcpusrrcw ctr^tTfH^<"ii«fcsrrcT, srWr 

V 

TjpRTTMMHri: I m^RrTTOtWSr: I *uFc=l<=KM*l- 

cw ss c 

fjwr t<pfst: i T^rs^- 

' |:#^Tfg^RT: *pPJ f=FTcT*T^: I ' 

(^T. Tt. ^. j^) 

w FT*€ffcTT i ttX ^- ^tcT t^stwwttcttct 

■s cO -o ^ 

cttsTiPWr ^nTT^W ftw?7T *fcFt -HhIhI^I ^fcT %T, 

s4<n a i ^srTTrf<ci m Fra w wrtT^TrTRt mt^m^[^ i 

cTT^srtTPT Md1 + KM«c4^faiM<Wlg:- 

' srwmf^*ftiTRt JTcttord m^fk i 

cRT ^:#f ^r^Wn^TJTtsrt^TT: 1 1 ' 

(T3=T. V9. 1*0 5% I 



cK# 3ft^TfsRf 5ft% <TRR raqqHH|qi«fl : STSTTclTTSR- 

5HT I drcl5lMW ^RFTT^r|g^f ^T: ?Tcff *|W- 

'^TT^T ^f ^Hm^HM^IM: ' (w. ^. <|. <|. <}<() 

'srNk^iifawr ^r T^rr srtrt ^tsrtert ^rf% ; 
(«uĕs. 3\ V <i. <r) 'crcf% g fM i cHrcr<r ' (w. ^r. vs. 

<|. 3-) 'cRT ^t ^: ^7: srto ^«mm^d :' (fw. ^. 
V9) '*TTc3T ^ ^T^TcT*l4^W: , (*#. ^. <j. <|. s) ^f% | 

TRT^mrl^ ^ cTr^rpr^r ^ffer i rTO^rprP r- 
$3i snrct — ' w ^r^t ^ttcr^tw ^t^t ^ w 
«far ^ faw' (f. 3\ ^. v. <iy) ^rrer i 

' aH^d^l^SR" «T *fWTTcT ^TcTT 1 

sTTR^rt ctct *rrt% ?n^n*rr<t cr^rf : 1 1 ' 

U-^)^f%i 

*0«^«W«T«HI^*H>1|!Mr«W t><TfTO: ^^WTSR^T- 
S?TR JTSTRT, 

' ^TRK^" ^ fe*f JTT^R #T ^R ' ft% £*T%: I 
^^T^TTcTRt ^TR": #Tĕ*f tfTt>T%T^T | <p^T sTRT^T 
STTCTct, «H^w^i^M+kMdc^' ^M+M=k4<:<=iM I WRT- 

««tow+Rui +4«^i<jRi: '«t ^rtjtt <r srsprr srV 

(«t. 3". V. <j^. 3) ^f% «Tct: I T^ ^TRWT^R^T^T 
T«mf^R ^RT^il+MlHI^IM^TW WTV M$A\VM ^cT^T 



46 5f|cFTfw :fkfa: 

•O 

^*r*rfer, fff?pwfra; i stct ^«*>k«i crr^r 

^R^rrTiH^-d ^r i 3j?spwi3+faa": — 3rf«(^mP«r:, 
sRr^R^T,, fiwf?«r:, wm:, «prttor, ara^R^r,^:, 
^H^^it c^rsch^rcj cTcr °*h<£i<m i ct i^ ^srr: *r«Tsfq- 
?TRftwf : i <w ^ ^tcpt: — ' t^rsrr t^ fa%f «t^rt 
^sr)r3rn#8r faf+<<fig ^tt' (w. ^. ^. \. «k) i 
'■*^r «re ^r ^r%' (w. ^. 3- 3. 5.) 
' tsrat |^rr>qfTO^ ^rtorrr: i 
stttRt =3tpt ^rttw cTfFR cpj qrm 1 1 ' 

' ?ft «TC ft%f ^nrt <TT# 5jft*R, *ftSRcJ <HM*,W|r^. ' 

(<f.^. \. ^. l); ' cT^ fafc=| lRi-Mc^t% J (^. 3\ 3.* j 
' 3T?c| f^M=IIH ^% <H-MH>: W 9rf%: I 

*T c| cTcT^RtR. <TFTR ^TT «T ^T^ 1 1 ' 

"(<T73. 3\ <}. ^. e;) 

f JT IT=f tcTTI ^PffTfcT ^T ^ *PT W^tcT' («f. ^. ^. v. 
^o) $<fl I <fl ri| <H 4 st c^Tf^srfTf%TUfT" «tl«WM<dkl- 

^H^iR " i m f«K^fadtfM\qf^M+MT-TT trr, 

<^4H^K>fadMWcj^i ^STRt f«T?T*rT t^rTRt *rfcT M/T- 

^roww^ i g^rta^wM+Ml^c^ hm+k: 

q'Mrciq^d (¥. ^. % % Y) 5rT^TFrra:, 'cpdWT 
^TK^TWfl<^qP=HI3 IT cJI^RTO ' («F. ^. V. <^. '<ft ) 
^ra" =*r I «t«T =ld^M<^MIdM-cKmfVrft Hl ^-h Pw PCR» •" 



sHpft TOrf% I TO =3" ^%:— ' cTPT dl=K<t t%T TPTST 

taprt^s^ wrm '■ (w. ^. v iy. ^) f% t 

' 5TR?y+4^M 3TT?! rM«Wl ^RT *J% I 

M<Kilfd<*MM^' ^m tRTT <T<ffT I 
5^Tf%T%f #^f HPdM^d ' 1 1 K3 1 11% I 

^d+l<M|£ — ' *TT«R fe?R ^rt^T *TTI% ' (5T. $. 

Y. <l. <JS.) ft% I ^K STRSa^HIH I 

^t%55tsajT|- 

' ^T^TT^T c?T^T ^t ^MUkt>d I 
%WT$fiTJTfRsf T^TT5FT^crrf^" 1 1 ' 

(*T. ^T. K- ^) 1% I 

*tft <r>r:, f^TTt%wi ws^wr%dsrra; I t%^rrfw- 

3TFTTf^ ^T%t^T^f^^T>5ir#, d<WKJ-*TT*Nr ¥PT- 

-hmkhi^. i m % %%: ^w^sr:, srdt ^imhiRt ^tpptt- 

WT 3TTT%<f 3TW I Hd^M^lrKlM *T' ?TFTWT, 
3TfrTf^TFT^TTTS!T^^ df*Mti: I ^ «Id^MM^-' 
<^%ff%wf%W*T*<3;, ?IM*HKU| d<4M4TlK(d ^; 

^rfq- ?n# ^^r#F^^w^Rra- i ?ft wt^t *Ff%- 

c=FM 5TR3^T WT 5rt%«FQ H I Rl c| ^ + ^sfq- srt%3FSrSPr 

M^t^M«td*«M ^r=i^drt% %r, ^^MiPt+Mwk ' ^ 



48 5ftcp*Tf% M^: 

faf#: fo ^tsrWct %, *rrwtforfTTft% m: i 

fgfbf t% ^pf f-Hd ^, f^Tfarcr^TR: gwifffmfTi^RT I 

^tstt frdfsRT htprt d^rf%wratfr=r?qi wt strt 
fr## i fa ^t^q srrailaOiOT t Mwrcr: i *rrprcft ff 
tst^raT ^rT^srwTssr 3t% i drwrwr^H?iiMHi 

f^T^ ^TW ^TRf%^ I ?TTf?Ht c<=MK«STFT =?TRT 
faf#: 5TR5SIW ^ *ft*R"- faf%:, ^Rf%T%Rfq"- 

^cMwOM^rm T>r^fr fro i sr%t t crfa4Ri*iM- 

rf^nT I d«Md ^HWT ^f=K^M I WTsfq- T ?IRW I 

cTstt f| — r+*MK**r tT5 tj^nr, f% ^ ^hPwm^ ? 
TO:, ^T 5n WTO^nftfiT5^ l T fefrr:, 
3RR5Sr^jf^WFT^Tf^ *TTH ^l <«rSTTT*l M M f<- 
HHHRl4: I T ^T df?Rf%: W, 3rf^lM^ c rK=l T3RTT- 

q^r^rR i ^r <rtr:, ^if=M^MK^rr<frrf t^irr^rc^ 
srmrtTO^rra i ' tftr wft t ^tr% ' (^rs. ^. ^. 3. *0 

*\ "\ C\ \ / 

?cqT?RTfcrT: «TcRT^ra JWI<»H I T ^T ?IWI1W 
M=M+fHM W .t%Tt8T: I 3UIM<H£MMM^klMI*WI^I- 
c^Rt^RWPRT^ H^Hlte+MI^H^ISkMI^ I SRPTT- 
^^RT^TtSr: I 3R^R% ^slMM^TM^^MIKM^PtKrH I 
d<HI-£JM^<lP^AM$TnTT P=K^^dtfM<^+T?ftTT I <PTT 

^r iniR^rsM ^srat — ' 3T^f t sr^ 5TRftsf% ' (*r. 

3\ Y. ^. Y) ff%, ' ^TR^ Wĕ^T^PT ' («T. ^. Y. *. 

«IV.) ^ftr ^r i ^RRsfq- ' d#r %r*r ^ *ref% ' 



(3- ^-) ^ ' ^^rt^ cTtwr cTcwwctt Mf- 

TTt>^ciTFff ?T wtcT, ^Mkd< =*T ?T%, cRT ^Pd^- 

^o V V 

TTRTf^" ^T^TJT"^ W^c^TcT ; cFTT =3" TOfM ^ 

^TRWir^Tr^T i 3rsfr=5w ^^wfert%^gTf^c5rR5?T- 

SrtcR^" WPT ^FTFcR f^^TffcT ^TcfrfcT I WT, 
ST^RtSTTcT I ?T ^R^TTTcTT ^lP^kiMl^T^STWT 
M^FcT#cW M<$M lcR^nWT !TR5?FT TTO^Tct, ^T 
STtcTWcT I f%^" ^rtect^" + MFcK ^PT^t^TRTT 
Wti ^ *rfecT ^?ITcT? ^TRPcR =3T*T¥TSTTc^R^SfT*T- 
TRTcWcT ^tcT %T ; ^FTTSTFiTcT I 5rfcT^R3TR3?T- 
ft"fct^ ^ ^m^^r^^l^^m^^lcMrd^WPi^Ti: 
fo cTcWSnr ^TTcT? cTfe ' %W<HFcl femFTTT?FTt%: ' 
,(t&. % % <1 o ) ^TWr: «Tct: ^TST ^tcT % ; 3TR5STFct 

t^rwnRrrar^ t|f sq rsreM fa (ti+h^(ti k**h i*t: i cTcft 
^t^rttcTT ^M^<i%wsnnrr r%^t%: iwk^ 

^T"cTFFcRJr ; ST^r^PTcTT % *IM*W+MM'«I I ^cT^T- 

f^q" wtts^N - snf- 

fn^nr^F?PT/FcT: W^t *TTfcT pf!f: 1 1 * <[ I 1 ' ^tcT I 

^Hlfoi^kfl ^TT^Tc^TTSR^T cTc^RW JTSTPTcWrwrT I 
'^RT5TWfl*1 1 «l41^t^RTT€FTc^T ^^cTcTP|<FM H c=l H I 
31 , l^<«IW5Tra , 4+ir<«AIT t^T^TRT ^IM-iHISPTc^ «TtcT- 
^c^R^RTct- WcTT 5FtT ^M<d(wfd«F[: 



50 3ftĕF*rfira- M^f: 

^l^eiicHM WcT ' (W. 3\ Y. Y. ^ ) ft% «T%: I 
*=Hfa<ft- 

c 

' 3|^IH^dWTc^r%rr 5TTPd<N*«l^ I 
aiMwTHI-HH 9T>sf ^4Hk-H%%^: II 

«I ^ *j C i| «j < | oi| | f?T?:^>TFTC3%iT II 

C O O -O N 

3Rrf^n7Tf^^: ^^k^iT^i | 
ftw ? g H N -d c3"ftl ^d I R *d) q H fa «¥ 1 1 

■o 

Tftr ^M^iTl^T STPkK^^HIKuit I 
%f=l «ro ^l <tf fa <:=( +1 <%4 H <H *l f< II 
arW||^MMcMc«f clr^n^TT^OTT I 
T^T^TRfTr% 5ft^TWH Wts^STT 1 1 ' 

(*T. ift. «^. s-<^) lt%l 

3T^Wi^fedw^: I ^MdHHM s^TWl ?TFT- 

^rra^r^wr: i ^T-tttot^t ^tprttsr^ «t%ft%- 

<o e 

srfc*r — ' ^r^ cf wr% t%^f wjkwm: ' (*r. ^. 

3- 1- s.) 5%«T%: I 'W k^>l lfar^t^*^TTsfKt 

ff?fM ^t%' (to>. 3\ ^. <m) i% ^ i wiM- 

wf«T5TTW t# ¥T^T#: I 

' *f %%3T fad*WKIi: ^HT: *F%feTT: I 
^ftt%: HWMd ^mi-kK-H f=l^lk-HH TT: 1 1 ' 

(*T. ^TT. STT. y^. kk) 
•3%FT%: I 



?TTTfeTFnWri f% fe^RTT^?>^Wr%RWT, t% ^T 
5?Rfq" ^TT^m^TTS^RT: l ^T:, dr=l?IHWWl^- 
TcTfect STraMM^HdK^WMM^Id I T feft*T:, 
skK^)K<=l 5lMfMlfT snr^RTN^ ^rW^^Tc^TOT^T- 
€fcmil«IM<H-fHd l ^TFf 5fa:, dHWH<*fa±lldftkl<4n4<*i- 
^SJT^T^t^TW I cT«TT tf — f^TTf!T^Rt tgt^ST:, 
*^Ml[W <*dlM llw^ld I ^MM^I^k+KMAMH- 
^TTt^T f^TT iTt\ sTH" WcT <T*TT ^TCTTrSTWTTTPPTTt^- 
<TWT SFHTf5<f fe^TRT3tT^T^ ^^ tr^ t%5W: I 
<TFT9T T^ ^l^lP^Rrt *T*3tt t^RTTra^nt I ^RT 51% 

srr^r ^r^rwRT, ^?^^ t>ttot^t fe*f^rrcr- 
5ri^uii*dlmw4i ^cpwMp t^wpri M«id«-d i 

^TW^TWrnTT^TT ^r dk+lfa+t <l'm<WHd I ^fM! 
aMuHH^H^WU^HIH" t^TRT^ I <fo*T ^T^W^TPT- 

^r^q^it%wra- w^n^ wm^ i ^ferw *thft 

srra+M*l|U|WMlfcl<!TlWI 3|H<ilWl: ^«HkH(tI+I<«II- 

^rar^r ^tttw <tft ^t^pt i ^t^otrt?tt^ 5 
^T^rrar^TRK %fHiM<w srrwr <T3T <tst srr^H^i^ 

G N 

^rw5r^Rtw^Tf?TT t^ra" t <rqT ^ *fo*s:— 



52 5ftcF*rftcT fwf7: 

1 ■J^rccj sptc^t fwfts# f| *nrcr: I 

f:*rrsfT ^rRTCTc^W: f^^RRfq II ' 

(^r. ^r. ^. ioe)^n 
3?#ftsfq- — 

< =^^f f| *ft: tr^trr 5mrfsT *frr; fs*r i 

(^T. 7ft. %. ^Y) ffcT I 

cHrHir^ldTcMMi f%c^rrf^Tt fTTH^M^frl^M^ I 
^r^^T^T>TT^ cl !T4cH^T?rrfafcT frsTcTR" I ^PT WQ 
crHRT 3TFTT: ^THT IT^t^cTS^WcT #cT cR^WTT^ 
3t%G5:- 

' f SSTT^TT c^d^H<r=MKum I 

wsrtri <reT%r 3T*nT m mtimr 1 1 

*lTfVcT cTlsi^lKlcHHI *TcT^T*T: II 
^HcWJ, TT^RTT^t f>J|dcl<^fcT: 1 1 
cTK^Tt ?% HJWt ^Rr?Trt>WtircT: I 

wmfo JT^cicr *rsf ^t% f=i^Ri 1 1 

. ciHHMM^WTcT^^T y^^lPd cTcT I 
. Wxf <mfcT |ffe: *pf ^r^TT^ 1 1 ' 

(^T. WT. ^s. Yc; — *<j) ^f% I 

3T^,^ ^H^INKJ^?T#^W^<d^ldN^l^p^ir^ 

-yiruMwr?rfrt?r: ^tptt^tct ^t^wt i fwrcT^ w- 
^T^T mwi^i^<i*i: i mmr ^rtrWw ^k«ai+ 



^ra - — ' sr *fmi+ir! wfcT cTc^FffcT jt^^% cTc^r- 
f^# ?m$ fw cRtwnra ' (f. ^. v. y. k) ft% i 

^RPTT^t =1I?4)PMI ^f%cT:- 

' ^rhtt %tVĕrr srtecTT sran" ^ ^ptt cptt i 
^T^r ^Hii'- wi'to4i sp^rr^rrPptY 1 1 

3i5iM^mi+Ki mi^K^iir^wi I 

q/r#*r^rt srtTcrr tt>ftt trptt *r sf: n 
5^^n^ft ^r^rr tPTcrr ^r w^t^r i 

^fT«f fETTct 5TTcTW ^nttcT ^Tct 1 1 ' 

(*r. 3T. <\. <\o — ^) ^tcT i 

^Klwi R^wrWPTt cTc^T^^TcTR^" ^t^t^r-- 
^rm^cR^^^STT^^^T^TT^ilR^M^HI + KI I 
5T2TT tfrt W#T ^Fft^T^fcT, V^\ ^T f%ĕf>ff ^cTRc^PcT- 
stlcMM^l f^T^?«rrPTct g^ft^rfcT cFTT 3TFRT st^d^l I 
^tt^M^M srrPcP-KHil I cTT ^T^WTTSTO- ^MMI^- 

' 5T^% ^ f^t% ^ ^PTT ?T fo?TRFCT: I 

C C -O 'Ci 

T srW ?rrfr -^ n i t ^t cFr f%srct n 
arac^mt^ ct ^r^T|^ft^TT i 

STM^Mi-HWct f%^TcT + 1^+^ •< I 
iTcTt ffcdR=|>^RT H^dlcRMl^M^: I 
W5FcWWTW: $FTFT 5FTcTTS%rT: II 
Hf7FTfTTfwr |^ ^WPTRTTt^cTT: I 
TTt^K ^=SI*K-WI^T 5r^cFct5^rf%^cTT: 1 1 



54 srte^rlw tMNr: 

t^Riwriwrr ^ 5r^TRTFrq-Tfwr: i 

^T^T^TtW^TT WFTfet% f?Tf>^rr: 1 1 
3TTWTTTOT%T: ^Fr^Hl<H|A|<J|i: I 
f^# ^R^TT^^ M*1 \mMM M 1 1 ' 

(*r, *ft. <iv a — ^) ^r i 

cT 3TRJTT «HK*M**lg: I ^nrlw 3W t^TWTfePTF3f 
ittHWI^i «FRTf : I #3MT 5rFTM ?T TpSRT ^T^: I 3RT 
*T5 HUrdU=K: ^RT? siR^IIH+^ *rfw*dK9l «HKIg: I 

crff jdli-w ^prt 3cqf% ^^wr^-3TTOq"T% i 

STTT^ T^TOTW I 3m<W<dli*MMtf: ?sftqjW- 
TTR^TKT ^HTct 5fiRT I t%^T^TWTFT ? Hlt^^Ic+^ ; 

f% 5 ^mtpnr, ^t^wrt: ^ft u^r m^i^ht I^t^- 

^TT§fersf: I feMI£+K«M dd«fi<tl£d: — 

^t^jt^tPt # #ri% 3?rshTT 1 1 
srar w ^cr: «i^mwi ^ilkmPh" i 
I^Tt5^ wHt ftretsi ^r^p^ t 1 1 
3TT5^sfw^?FTFrf^fT «ptsfqrsfer *rcsft w i 
t^ 3TFrrf*r *ftfosr itM wtffk ^"t%rr: u 

3T^fwf%^rRTT *fl^lM*IHM<TT: I 

srsr^rr: qmT?ft*k qgq% ^<^n 1 i i ' 
tt^t ^H^^+KUkei^cii^ w%, ^r q/r: $rqf3^nr- 



3 l*H ISRM^T^ 55 

' 3nc^nRrrf%r: ^stt snTRwr^T^rr: i 
w# hi^^i ^Hinrs^+^ 1 1 
3T^^^^^^^?rr«raT: i 
^RrnriwRtt^ srrg^raTs^r^m: 1 1 

^TFTf %cra: ^PTR OT^T T?TSrRFT I 

3TT^T ^nTFTvn *T£T*I-HH «FfTft I 
TTRTTT^ ^#T ?RTT JTT^TSnn Tt^PT 1 1 ' 

(*r. *tt. tv <iv9 — ^o) it% i 

' #T -M-dcM^^TTTTT 4^tk=imd^iMd I 

smt^r^ < i^r t ?frraT5T|^ra u 
TOnTiiuiHK ^ra *NNfrfapMO*i<sw i 

*\ "O "V 

*T#^:^M^<r<rf)+*H^I<=M Pd^id II 

■o c 

^twrwTTO ^r#3^rf^t%Fr i 

c •o v3 a. 

^<^kM MdHHi( =TWT ^ I 

^c=iid ^t^? ^t ^rtra^ ^ ^ra u 
srfaw ^ ^ra^r t>*r^rf^ ^ ta i 

C\ c o >o 

*41fam*ifM rr^T^nRnw: wr^ra i 
5tr #r srrarRT ft> *ra^r T>feriT 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. iv <h — ^) ^r i 



56 3f|cRrfw M^: 

■o 

sra" cR^r^ra "i h ^h ^TT^rnr^p^ #nfH*'fa"SMTtw- 

^^T^W ^T^ĕPT I ^T^TT^TcWNr *T3Tc^T§rnTfcT cTcTHT^- 
T3PFT I ^TSTT '^T^? ^?TRP ' TfcT I cTTT ^H^^^P-ST 
?T?r^r^TT% dcH ^ ^^PT I 5TSTT ' 5TfTSdM<M9l ffz: ' 
^tcT I ^TT ^«tty^THiPHKtrt ^WTT^T^mdH ; #WTT 

^r fcjxiK^r^^; 3Tcft T w^Rt cTc^rsrspT^cT i wr , ^r^i" 

^WRW^rc^TcT I ?T«TT ^% WW^ ^mfacTctTTfr*r- 
o-^r^pH t^Nr ^TTtR^^+K^^+K+m^^TT^Tt T^PT- 

^nrrrT ^tsrt, cftt 5TT«rfw^r «rrsrw f^TK*Mc3sfq- 

^+MH>d4^c+Tt^Tff>ct cPc# ^T^TWT^dM^m^l- 
JT^cTWT ^>^fcT^Tf^c?r^rT cTT^ qf<^<fd ; cTTCWT 
srtSTT^Wl ?rf|cT #sCq^T3fTT: ^14=1 l*HI I ^TT =£T ^f - 
^T^rmWRTWTct, T^ ^KH^JI^UIH^cHKdM, TT^T 
^j rH | rd < j^ST^T^cTTCTTT I 3T2TT WT^T ^rTfe#5TTfT 
$<^H ^iW^TcTWt^cTT^T, -T c| T^TTTWPT ^TTTT <H^fd^- 
cR, cTScT I T^RT ^T 3"RFTT fcTfasiT, ^TT^RRT 9TT*cT- 

3trftt ^thptt ^ttcr i ^r# ^rt ^stt ^rt ^ ^ttc^ct w *tt 
^H-d cT^" ^T^fTwi^^f#sft ^rt^KPTT i 

dHIHN ^T^^^T^Tc^P^Rc^R" I cT^TT t%- 

' ^rr ^"t^TT ^rnrct ?fp% t^ptr thpt ^ptpt i ' 

v O *\ *\ 

(trt. <\. v r) 

^TTt^TI ^|STT 3TFft%: HTT^ | 

' i8F5nf^rsr*rat Tmt tr ^rt: srcr: i ' 

(tftt. v i) 



^lHwi McilTii ^TTC^t 33T I cTT^lW^r TFTFT MPd^dl- 
^KW^WnTT W^TT^: <fldW|!H %fid*W<Hfl WIfR: 

f?T^T^T|ĕWT^r^rt | 5lfeluiMfaH<\TKI£l ^r«f<tf^5TT 

'rNmt^riTt M^«-d i stitrtI^ Hi^^dldiP^ jtt^ 

^l^lP^O 5Tf^ui| c i)| f^P^ I ^I^T 3m^TFPT- 

siwt ^fwiwtt: 3r?r^rr *t<w i «iMtnPwtd, trrt- 

c^T I TT# ^^^PTT^^wtwit^Wm T^TpT^ 

' wf%: rwNI fawr tV^r»r: 

^nrtscTTwt ^r^rir^ ^: i 
fnr^Ti-ri<: g^ftsfr ^pft 
^t cO+^Kiat^ sw. 1 1 ' it%, 

' frof ^T ^ ^H^TR:- 
^ft^qf<dlN + 9": I 

^r#«rr ^%TFTTTOTq- 

t% +f<^fd sprt ^TFT:ll ' st% ^ II 

srdt ^t^RRPTT ^Hrid^Triw^T ^ri^^K-w ^rterr- 
^ter^ Tft^r?rn#^ ^ttwr; i w^ito-tt t%t>srr, tts- 

3*TCR ^ll^^d^M^M^H #% IMIi^<M WR 

s^r^ra i *r tf[ pwwr ^^PTtrt^tw ^«Tt%t% 
5^ftf^d<d^ifr qfrfw^rwi aih ratspr ^jk i ^rwrPr 

qi6WNI«Wtf MR-M4KMM+I I <Tt ^TWT^TtrpS': 



58 *0c|,4jf% fatfr: 

5rf^RtS3T <T IAlfiHc4 cTcitstjrf£Ff FT "P<TFTFT WT^T- 
f>?TFPTf^n I cKck*H cFT^T¥TOT S^^TT I cPFTT- 
c^t^JW^t^TTTTSpT^W^TW TT^RT ^WT^tcTT- 
WTW^Tct-' +nw«^R pftm ^|f^WrWJFcT^TTt: ^ 
1fR2f HRH^HIcRcic-HWTt *TFFTT TR$?T *FWff- 

TtwrRTfTFrTfer: Ttaic^w+TPr ^tt^ tt\c^t 

^K^HIcHr^WiJretcTcT: ' ^tcT I 3TTcTTfa?F ^FFcTWFT 
^T^TT%TFT ?T ^nT^cWTcMcWT I cFTT ^ «TTcT:- 
' TRTTTTcTTT 5|=HHH SpHJt T #?FTT ?T ^TT ?TcFT ' te. 

^- 1- R. rr) ff% 1 3FWF^cnr- 

' «I m I *d + STT^STR>F#5T ^T t%T I 
3T%2^T JWHH cT^^¥cKI'cK*T 1 1 ' ffcT, 

' 3Tsftc?T ^rrr to*w«nwi<H#fisr: i 

^TcTr^ T «I M I fcT ^ff H 1+ «f *FTT II ' ^tcT^T I 

' ^TR3Tf^:N^d+^IJ^M>SciFn^Tfe|T^HIHdk): SFTclpTK- 
*FFFTTC ' (m. V9. ) ^tcT =^9^tTT 3TfTFTct I 3FFSFF*FFf 

fawj^<jui f?Fn^rFftq^rwct i «iiRi^A<mwui <iauw i 

f^RFfr ff 5RW <FT: 5?T: 5Ffts*TRFftsfT ^snSTOT^ 
t%T T 5Tf[ | ^T5n^F^cT^FTI 3#TF1 SSFTFT W&- 
5PTW ^T rT ^F^T## I 3FqFFT ^FTFRFTT: 
5yT#^^FRt^F^T I cPTT =*TFHfa+T aratw- 

' *ZR\ ^Tct 3T?3T mW*] 

3T^T^ft^cFFTt m ^nf I 



srcnr^J ct ^h^iPh TT^cT II 

Fnr sfkr: <rfci±HmMi: l 
^ST^n^PTRT: MT^n-cl *T3T 

c\ 

3F«FFT ^TMrmI WF?TT: 1 1 
3Tf^TF?t ^fSTT =ld^MI 

^r fcTFrf i^rfw5rf??r ^rr: i 
qwfrp3fr ^ M^Fd TFTT- 
TMid,<i: Mtw^re^^^w 1 1 

^dl^d 1F3FTFTT ^fej 
^T^iTT t^Fct 5FT5T: I 

"* c\ 

*f ^ ft?RTt ^T fwf% ll' 

(*. ^. <\. \. \3~V) 

' M\{~HH\ ^Ndi ^T# SR^Tf^Tf>W: I 
4<=IK<di: TT# ?TFJR^ftt% 3TfFT: 1 1 

^FTF>TFT: h4m<I 5RWfWT I 

twiM^prr *rViwif% Jrfa i i 

*lVU«t4M'H<klMi cnTNfcftcRrFT I 
o ^=j<HM Tfĕ^T ^fe: ^TTST^ ^T WtW 1 1 

#Tru5TfqTTqT ^r ftwr^tt ^M^T I 

ft#njt feFfc^qt t^Tk^T 3TF^FTFT II 



60 *n«Mfar f^F: 

O 

TTTFT# >d<WM ?f%:#Wt^ I 
dMk*HN #t<T fTil«lfM tWRcT: 1 1 ' 

■o O ^- 

'(*r. Tt. ^. y^) ^fcr i 

<M^c=ll^ ¥ll*de||*PTTCT ^t>Rc*PJ I ^cl+cJ^cW ^1#T 

^^f^Frĕft?5T 2pqk faj*Fr 'Kctt f^nt ?r ^rct% ^«4^11 : 
^5ts?tr MiP-ci 1 cr«rr^"iwf^: ^tW^i^t^ptpwiw ^cT 
^tr^RTt^r «ri <r ot - f#^r^r sr^sn^wPT wr- 

o 'b o o c\ 

STTcTSTcT ^Tf%t%TtTfum H ^l I i%cf STT^T ^=M<fcT ^Wt- 

•O ^- O O 

cT^RT ^<MWH^Isffact I ^=1 l*M M lc^WrTTSTR- 

^Tq^T^rf>cT^Tcr fcrfatrr i cTcttcTc^ ^wr ^t- 

sr^rc — ' ^m %?^fwiTTc#fcT srriRcTT srt ^tt- 
jttWt^" 5rfcTqvrT: ' (w. *r. m. <\. <t. <\ ) ^f% i ' *r ^rr 

TT5 5Wts^WT5T: ' ^cTTT^T ' dWI^* cTf5*rct ' (ct. ^. 
R- 1- R) ^R=R 9FqR cTTR^T MI*cl«ldMl% ctfrRtJTT: 
*H«>d)$4l% I ' f5RT^T: 5T^qfdHMfwTsfq- FTfTrT- 
^t^T ^TcTRfe ^f^3TT*TCR ^t^T^T WT ' ^fcT =^9^TT 
3TE2JRTSqw <WHHfd I TTTSTPT fsfk% SITPW WPFcft3t 

o 

^fcr i ^tYMtRiT^TiwrT^r ^wr i ^t^s^^rttr;- 

*TSTcf 3T cMMM^O^WTT^T ^T: SPTcPct I *T3**Rrfa" 

o o cO 

5ft^T: qjfe+ <l cfi q srT^ITT^^ct I ^TTo|Ui||i||¥JT^r- 
S^^^^KT^t^Pct I STT^TTPT ^RPT^R STTCqt>cT I 

o c\ o 

^n<cfl4 wnsrTct twpr i?rcn*nnwfsrtr3np *fqrcqf>cr i 

o O "U 

?lfwf =sr ^^c^T^T^OT^iT^r^Tr^R"^ =3" *rttV- 

o 

r¥*$fa* fa c4^TfVsTfT I 3tWUT3 t^- 



STFFTFTT TT^RT 3W I «^Jk^* dl=KJ>llHlfa=bc=ll- 

H<l^kcH I T^TTSTPT ^ 5T#T T WTR: I srf%reT TT5 

^TT^RTT 3MMW I M^cWHI STTT 3Tf3T S^Rrt^ 
T ?T*T?ct I ^|FRffs^5fe^ ?T faqcft I HN^^I^k^ 

arPr |^wnf5T^ ^ 5 ^ro 1 3Tcr *& fw- 

^TTWSffT%PT- 

' H i *l I ^M faiH4 H IfRl Rr^ ^dl M 

^t ^fff%iTFR^I ^t^TcTt ^rosfq- *r: 11 

H^l^pcHkS^T T fa <^Jcl *T: ^TTPT I 
3<U«J + Kuf cTW ftnT?q^Tfew 1 1 ' wfcT I 

STTCsN ^ *pTTSTFf 5|W?T SrTCcTPcKWT^T^TcT, ?TSTT ' ^ 

r^icH«iT wrfa' ^w, '3T^frqWf?f wmw ; 

^HHI4«IKW^ I 5TOT 5TT^r%^WT^Tq-?RTT I 

' iwwfs: fw f%srr^ 

Fr?ft: ¥WTf%q ^T I^TT: I 
JTRff#^fe: ¥%# ^ ^fff^T- 

vt«j| ?N fr#T *T TT5 »ftaT: II (WT.) 

ar^nr^Rt 3ft tft tr^ttt^tw: 1 

WJUtK *TTc3T sp^T ^fK WtacT 1 1 ' ^lTd I 

wwr ^tt^t ^wrw 5rfcrfwrct t§ wnrpnr, 
cT«nfq- srfcT f^rtfsrf>r sr^Kt^ *pr arrai^^i-w iw^rr^ 

TOSTPr^T srfcTW: I 3T^T?cFTTf^Rf ^TcT fldW«ito- 



62 5foRrfsRT faw: 

urrsrrct m$- wmfaMHw\MH"*i\Mm\w\\{vM\- 
srW«i<lt f% ^rrt^rHr: ' ( i- <t. ^ ) ^r, ' ^Wre 

WHK=flSW sfalW ftT3T ^T TT^T^T f%^p^r- 

o ^ c\ c\ 

*rf^frflRcf *rNHRt>rcf #« f^iwfTrr^- 

o c\ 

5r^irj^twrf^t^ *r#4ff*r: qt\yf ^rter fsr ^"^tt ' 

1% =*T I tM^PTT ^ frwt>cpf tTOTT I STRJTSpT ^tH": 

<KiRc^^fcT i #rf?#r^ni ^r^g wr ttt^- 
^rwrt: fer# to ^t ?tr #^r wrtjrt ww ? 

o O > 

cTfTff ^HlM:- 

' ^f^5srwr t^r: 5Rf% ^rte^r ^r i 

«N^iW WTRT ^RT:^ ^ fosr^ 1 1 ' 

srrr ^rrt *rf^rr i ^ct^^3t*tM^t ^n^ 

3TTf- 

' 3UMK^d++^ ^wilM^PrPra": I 
^wt t%wft tht ^psrpTr^^n+Hid 1 1 ' 

' 3T ^M^IM^l *TT ^l«flh=IHKI I 
OT^ra^T^Wt 5TT t|s^ftrf% f^TfcT: 1 1 
m ^U^m ##T ^T#TOSC3T<Tf>2TrT I 

^d^i ^rr * ^r ww jĕ^rt 1 1 ' 

(<T. 3T. <\*. <\%, <\\s) ff%" I 

^cT^wr^^TRr^wt^t^Trwt^T^ Jrt^nrRr- 



HHH\k U M KNl 4<t.j\ cH fx\ f=f <1 fa & | fg|f| 5rFT5T%W- 

fTdfew^ fW^#r*T i 

?pwi ?tr w^?to ii '(f.*f)^r i 

m <J ^KH^I^HsiHI TTWTTCMT, cfFTT TO>- 
|^=l M I f*i ^ *l fd M Rl 4H I 3TcT: <+H|UjH|AH TRHTW^- 
?TW STT: <h'HKH)5T: I SPTT «IKMWI: SPT: <HHK*fl^W*TT 

*TwTsfq- i rr =*r mt++«ifrM$i«ii*iuiHK*iiui tttt tter 

3TWFT^9f% ^T 4iHH|i*fi %:WT\Z: FTRT 1 f% cri% *TFT- 

^«i*ihc4 sr#?T 5r^Vrf^i|1^srqf\qTRT| s^ *pt: i 

cf^T ^Rnr 5FTFf ^T ^ra^R: <Hl*HMi — '^TT: 

?j5pĕqr f¥^ferr ^t^t^t fWfMR^ ?h 4 
sFnT5' (^. ^. <i. k- ^) ^d^^pr i m: <t>i*iiK- 

WkW. ^^TcH^MI^I3T<T$r^^d|K=ld ^rrf^Twr#- 
W lfcHHfc<i STTTF#, d^HKH *FT ^T^: I ' 3T^T^FFfT snjej 
HK4UMd*HI STrR rTT5i^RT ' («f. ^. ^. K- V) 5% 
'*FFTT ^N" q^T% TrTTTT *JWtfV (f. ^. 1- *.. 3) 
^JckM^m I ^:«M*Ni: *^dM>M4SJre<ff ^3: 

gf t^ff^n»gg ^t: qtWt t^r AiwmsrrJt srf%" -r sraTW, 

3TWR" ^ Mdl^d, cTK^T fl4H^H^fcsrcTTfelK«l«t>< u l- 
4jH^oA|H<«M WTt M^d W&'- I 'd<^Kfq"q^r^H<H^dl 
*FFTT tWHT^T' (f. ^. 1- «.- 3-) ^cl^l^l^ I 
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5fcFRf%fat^: 



nm™\ 5ryuiM^i«iiwri" ftr^ ^hw^jtk^i^ttjpt i 

TOWW^M^t ^tTT faWT STPTTtcT ^cTCWt- 

^^ifawifaiftftr i ^ fk cra ^sr: wtfcT, ^Pito' 

<J m^^T^TO^T^T 3WhPT I cTWr^PT T& M 1 ?- 

^nt^ratjra" i cr^r Tw^ HT4w*xAH\m\<H+H, srttct- 
srfr%^tfRt ^iR+wTuii cTcr #tr( i WRTRtrr =r 

T"l+lW ^lldld^TOSTT^Ict- 

' stto ^ spffrT =*r ttt^t ^ tf^ ' i 

(*r. *fr. «IV. ^) 

^c^wpttct i ^rm ^st^-^s Rnm^ t ^rr ^ fVprr«rf : ' 

WT 1 5TTOt TPT TTcT facT^ IH <^T 1% cT *TFPT I 
'. Hr4M STSTPTct ^TPT TSPTT ^ThRT tT5 =T I 

wr^rt^ cPrcrt ^rwts^PTR"^" ^r 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. <iv. ^) 

^ro^ra i ^t^wr^t ^+i4^ i ^wnr- 

-O "\ O N -O *N 

' *Tc# ^# *P*3pTfcT TW: ^nff<T STTCcT I 
^PTRT^ 5 cPT: SPTTC *I^AMd II ' 

'(*T. TT. <JV. £) ^fcT | 

•c!Rs(d<fMfVK<TK qf<uH*IMt| T<W ^lf^R^t>^- 

S-^Pd.i ^cKmRtw i cT^tcPt- 
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■^r: W^ cTRTO m: W^ T^m^T 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. iv. <|o) 1%, 

' ^tswsrkTT Trf% ^^iT ^r *rFK i ' 

(*ft. ^r.)^fgr^ i 

ciĕr crw ^rt -fcMi^<*iH£$fa i ^rcr 3^rt ^r% ^rtwr- 
k^hi^^I^ptPtTi ^T^wl^^^rt^r^M^MMiiiid i 
^cK^McaTHcW- 

' *h$ik<t ^|sfFPT 5rttw ^mra I 
$rpf *rer cRT %tr f^t ^r^fercr 1 1 ' 

(*r. »fr. <iv. <n) #r i 

^^«•cKT^T f^TWTW^ ^nw, ctttPt ^Tt^WT wr- 
THKH + K"H I <^RcH«ft cTWT^ I viMKH<Hrf+IK- 

^rr 3t^ftt ^t^p^t: i m tpt mfart 3fnrr^TT^r 
w^muUmld^: Srwr ^wj qfrftrsq# i i*cK=iifa"- 

' ^TW f^TfTf^xf WI^iRtI ^rWS^Tct I ' ftcT I 
cT^T ^Tcsf ^I^^JcJ^^^Mc^K+liH I ^lP-cl+feT- 
cl M k^H^TPRWRWl+l ^cT^TO^Tc^WT I cTcT 
3TTcTK#T5TT^ I 3TcT TTJT srtcT:- 

' ^Tct cWT *r^Tr ^WTT ^RlWt: I ' 

(^rs. ^. ^. 3. <h) ^fcT i 
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«n«wr«M f^t^: 



■O "O c\ -o 

f^rhf3T# wt i ?rrfa **t#t *af>r#w ^#r ^srt?- 

FT%: *f*PTfcT I cT^Kter ^rTOPTT^nr cPTTT^^^T 

C\ C "O -o 

^l^uirTm^td 5r§fe?ri<T#T^r %q^rpT fcrff *ref% i 
ctthjt sff%Es:- 



' 3Hk-H^kH^R?r tpT^rr cT«rr i 
«prert: jdM^ =^ft ir*5fa q>Rrr*T 1 1 

3^+KH + K<J| ^dm<rMl<rWI I 

15 *TRt% ST#T %ft T3®t% t ffa"cTFT II 

3rrftTaT^fcMi*H *r*rre #f *rcrat i 

e 

t^T^WPT ^Tctt T3®f% 'Tt TcTTR 1 1 

t^t srrrtRR ^rr^r *r fiiqirqdm 1 

SiNldi-H^n^H ^ T5^T #TcrFT 1 1 
|OTral<MMH *fMIH<H«MH ^ I 
3TF^KHH =5rR"T f^xilf^Tfd ^TcTTR; 1 1 ' 

(«T. ^T. \Y. <iV3 — ^<\) ^% | 

aTT^STT TRT SPT^ *Mc*Tffe:, cT^TT aiKH*<>ffl4> TT:, TT 
115 ^TTt WTFPT^W <t3% I cT^T ^TTWMt- 
TRRI+H^: 'PT^T M*ftd*l I 



m sn^rrr^TWTTJTRrt 



wr fri^iid i cT^r 



' SFsft tf 4l*Hl«ksfr Tft^f: **TTC ^RTTT^: I 

Tr*nrnFc# tjtc^tst Tft^Tt%c^nrPr cw 1 1 

^M*fH?*Hl: TT cJTTcTT tWRRRT: I 
^lR^leMMIHl^lH^I^Hl: II 
cTT stst^t: MP<cM^ cTTf^Tf^rfq I 
3RT: STRTcPT^ *RT f^TIWT: 1 1 
cTFRRT: TTTcWT TTr3rferrfcrcTTT I 
STW tPR^TT#f1 ^T cSRTS cTWST II ' 

(<T. TT- 1*. ^0-^3) 5% I 

sra - ^m-h^whi^i^h T^rtWrtcTsrt ^tar^^TRRi 

tW^RTT: I PW*HKHWI«^T ^Wrt?n^tTr5^feT I 

T|cft^cT cTts^smK+K^ i Tgj ^T^Fr#^T^pparr 

f^TT:, ctrt + lH^Mc=K^II*M: *i*«bl<l TR^TTSRl I 
^TTPR^^TT^T: #FffRt fWTTRHT I 3ltFF<Tst 
TTtTcTRT =^rTT^TTTTTRnTk:, 3FcT^T5TfcT^T 
TRT^tTW^TIcT I ?FT ^PTPTT: TTTcTTT: sp*f ^THct? ?T 
% cTRTt TfcT<f>cT ^T ^MHl^fedHfad<»M4*d*fl4ciJ 
^r^cWTTT: I WT; ^TTnT^TTT^RcT|TTct: I ^TPT- 

tt^ttW^ H+-M ifa st^i <^ ^tstr cIchRc^hi^m ^ttrt- 
snwi ^T^rror^ct; ci^mh, i ' srer fcqc3T t%rr- 

fRT ' ^cHIKH^"! TOT l^cTT ^TIWTTc^TRTTO cTcT 
cTRT 1% =tcT, 3TcTrfT T cT^^TTltTcTT, tTT^ctw ^N^TT- 
TTtTc#TRFTTcT WTc^TcT I ^+^HRl+lPwi ^WTTT 
^ĕTtS^ I zrfe cTcT 41 l+^Mkn IK<I m(Im H<ci ^ |Pt 



68 3fN«rffcr M^: 

o 

wtM «m 4 pn d m Mwifwmtss§ i ^ m % ^srrftr?T- 
^wf^pTR#: cRjw«r^rt^m^ McAHnd«UM.<N ifef*r- 

o c\ c 

f^TTWrTĕ^" ; ^raTTT #c^f^W|WFT#cT I A<?MK- 
q?3 Hd^HrMI ^fedl: — ' WT+^I mfefrq?TFrt *F3"- 

faxf f^ Trni^-yjirrN: ^pr¥^rct i TFrt*ft ^r qrtr: 
^iww — '^m^i4Y tft: ' (^. V9), '^M^ArriN": 

(^. «;)' ffcT I ^TITWTR ^sl+wlrt ^T^tf%- 
fa#T: ' U<sMldFT F W% Wm ' f% I cF*T «iWK^d- 

13 c\ -\ c c 

^rnrwmsrm w?fw 3^^ i stct: *r <Hir^ri ^r^nrr- 

^OPd I £RT ^fewt tcff fRT5T ' m &m fftsFf1 

*rerqT: ' ^f%, crcr crc?Fsf ^rttwt #qvrfir% ^rmcr^cra 
tftt t^Tctct, w ^ft Tr^rrwrt5fq- ^wrT^w wr^t 
tt^t cTScT 1 1%^# ^ tft ^rt^rrcrrg *ra*rf\f^r fw 

5rak% I cFF ?:*sFPTW #^5R^:, ' i$ti *nf Z'M 

<j -o ' fi o 

*r^rr t ttw'^t i cr^r TT^r^TrarT^r to t 

cs "\ o ^o O 

f*FrrcfTcf WFT I ?T ^ ST# §Hstgd<sfl ^ct wt I cTcT: 
*T ST: *PTT f^t ^% I 3T^T <M*3«I T^Tt 3W 5|t%^T 

5-^f *rr *rfecwr m+i<«i wit ?:1%w sttPtt *FFfcr 

^-J C\ O \3 SD N 

cPTT t^tf^FTfcTT f^rf WFrfcT I 3TcT ^=T **FTct- 
' 5TTWT WFFFS?fF2T MdMHpH ct cRT I 

stictittp^t WRt <FTt f#f% *rr?FT: 1 1 ' ^fcr i 

cRSPPR =3" TfFcTT *T9Flf?cT- 



srrcnrTSMM+^w 
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' ^TcTScT ^PT: *F§ m W§ M<l*Wl: I 

?r# wrt^r hwct tt ^t>^2- ?:<smM^id 1 1 ' 

■O *\ O -O N 

^t% I 

crsrr % 5rrfVr: ^w trj 3*4 diHjd^Pd, qrr c^pt- 
fci^cr i 



cTST|:- 

' yuii^ HrrlCH-^Md JWT H^H-d TTPRT: I 
*T TIMHHH^teMd ^TTT J#f% ^Tc^TcT: 1 1 ' ^tcT I 

ct ^ ^TO q?™ ^PPTcT: I *r ^ cTTT: ^cJTRWct- 
' f^T^ *TTcT dl=b<=H, f>HTf Wt^T ' (ct. 3\ ^. e) 
?fcT I TSrat ^JWJ ^cTT STRtcT cRT cTSRPTTT ^T- 
TOtT: 5^ SPTctcT I cPTT TTT^m^Tt ^MAH ^+lfH 
H lHlkHcTd I STcT: H^MIM^IHT^T f%vf 5rat^fcTI ^f%f 
Wf WFPTcft T ^t <MM<*;Fd: f% c=)^N"Mlsfqr 
fdc|drd I ^PW c{)t||fcjt+<UH^| r H^IMI-H^H^T l 
ZRT tcTT^TTcTO^ g# <=i+1<MHct -UHild, cT^T TOW 

w rew^ifc4> #w=tcT? rr# <)Nkd<M< c Fci<fr ^rsrnttr- 
tott i <?:f%*r wrt ^rmcr: w^yi^+O irr w 

•o O ^o "O , 

f>Rctct, cTST |:f%c^cT^T^rgf%c^nT^ctt ^ttsPr 
f?Rctct I *T ^" ^t ^l<j,<<iH^+KMK1l=l ^ M^fad:- 
' £n<|^4 ^tt f%^t5^ iT?PTFT g^t 1 1 ' 
' 3TOTrsf^^d=IMf^ ^TtiwHilw ^ft WU I 7 

(*r. *ft. <*v <\y. <u) ^rrfe i 
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^PT JWTc^ *[fecTt ?TPPrcT: ^TSPff%: 4>*M*fl«kH, ^TT =*T 
4iniHl ?T TOT, *Tt>PTPTt m^TT^TPTi" <T^W?TtaT 

^JKI^dc=IM I WT, 5WWM ^WT^^Tt%cra" 
^PT#fr^l^l!d I ^ ^ 3ttqT^W^^«MI**«I^H 
^MIHK* 5^ ^T^TcW I ^TW^TT^^Tcĕi TcT^TT^T: 

^prnrra — '^t^rri^T ^HrwIWiH^w' (v. 

vs ) ^t% ^TR" «jnt tVf^dccH-"te^TR;, t%W I^W, t%sf 
9TW^PR I d«dcc^fHd<>lw4)PHi #T?PT I cH^ 
fcTT%sf ^nr 5PT^5PT I ^KIgHW^MMWT:- 

' 9Tfl": 5TT^ft% ^Tc# ftfN4Hk+t T%T I 

*=> > 

3WTT ^IIOT *!TW «ptrasspir: 1 1 ' 

?pt ^i^iPrtN^K^MsPr f^dc^to=Mc=iP*TfcT 

TOT, ^+l^^ir^MN u H^K^c=lir^anpTRr I 3TcftS?TW- 
fW ipq- M^iffPlHlSTfacrT I ^T qtflHl^HH #T 

^ratW ^ic-n^ *rfcrt ^rmten 4,^^=1 spTcKtwtcr 

^cM^d^di ^TPIT, ^ 3e*TfefaPhlTl WPfZTt>cT chH=l 

*nnww 1 ^ir^d/^^sppr i ct^r ' snra *rvT- 
wfe: ' s^Tfrtwra ' snrit^r^^T^c^iT ' ^rrfe- 

^TPT^SPTTPt ^=('-'H<+d Hr^dH^I I R^-^J^^cTT «wMh- 

?T8PFct, WTWt WW^ITW#^ ^FTTRT^TfT3ct- 
spc^TcT I ^PT SPW^cTT: STWRnTT:, ?T #t^T cTT: ^t 

3T«rftrct wr^ct; f?RTO^ cK^trtw^i sf% =^r; 

dfel«MHI*HrdHi Tf*H«lKHHTWq" Tpr^t^r^TcT I 



crf*PT^T?: ST# ft*TT TT^W t| ?PPTf% I tT^ gff[ Hfatf 
5T*nra": <KT2RT m *RT H\4<M\ H{*M4W*UWK\ cTTWr- 
tWrSRt: ^r^RTHRl 3T*3W I WT y,dfad°McURfa: 
^T^TRPIWt fa.<«MWfa«ld+ TTTTWT^t *TiTT%, cT^TT 
fl^W^H^+^MK^ir^frM=il<MlftT: <fU-M*JMW- 

fsxtfsnf fw«iM i *r ? tMNt *m4h stw:- 

1 3T?T t T^TT ^jfferT # r^MMd^sr: I 
^cT farT T^TFTT: W ^WWdl cHT 1 1 ' 

(«T. 3T- <R- H-) 

' ^R- SRTt>T +»^lMMi sT^T: *F=T ^FTf% =TT I 
MI<kMlM M^ldlR ^t fa<M*ddl cR II 
sptort l^Tt TRT TdT: ^FRjqRT: I 
5RTraT: Mi<l=K W: ^T ffcpt*T ^ttwt II ' 

(^. =TT. 15.. *1, Y^) 

' w f^HN«nrHtfl ^rw: sr^ntt^rt i 

crre¥TT: JW ^ET TTTpt TPJR^ 3fTT 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^t. 15. *$.) ^% i 

^Wfq" McH^r^Ml^kMI^M:, t^TTpT^T- 

^5ftwfen^T5qt?rwi iptrrtto, ^ g^r- 
i^Rrraic+K^i 5ft^T^rq ^ra^^nferr«Ff <*wm- 
wr ; 3rt: Mrcwpjt di^^M^r %cr i ^tr ^r: i 

^TTSnT^^WTW^ <TF^ *£l:?1Mfad*l ^^N^ISTROT: 



72 ^H^Pkt M^: 

STTSt <NHMl: I *H+HI ^ ^^^«IHP^TI+uil + l^m^rl- 

qT?r^wrrf^T^to«r^TFrT#^ wwm i cTctjr- 

•o -\ 

fwf^TFcTT fWFTSzf fam 1% ^WS tT^TJ^Tct 

^n^i^H^WMi^^i^Twrat ?rrqf$rcT ^irr ^, 

5RW cT^T^rJnTR5fq- ^=Jc-4^W#^KtcK«i<=iFc1- 

-o c o c 

<^MId I 3TftcT ff 3TTfT^q^ ^T^T^^TnT^T^T^t- 
<HKVl ^ m\\~r<W\H<:, ct: #fr M^fk^sTFTT 
5RtTc3TcT I 3F[ cWt f^TFcTWTrfeT <T ^ W^rWfcT %T, 
^TPTcPTt: MWlri<4)^r=it|i|c=lld I ?FT slijJH^c^ r 
ctcnrRTTTcTcft 4HH4 ^T <J ^F^"<Tf*rfcT %T, cT?TT 
^TFTT^Rfq" cKtWR#WTvrPTT ¥^lf%<2rnrr ST^i-ii^ci- 

srt^Tct i ^r ^Rctsfq qrt^rFrWcT %r, ' jt^tt^tr- 
qrt5TK w^r ' ^% wiihOst^w^ f¥w: wrt- 

q?FsrTcT I ^FTTcWrf^TT f^rFR" 3TT^rT^WFrRTct: 
cPTT %tMl ^5TPTM|cPfT- 

' <^M.t<=I cHTT *T<Tc3T *T 3TTc*T?ft ^ %T: I ' 

^+4-4r^4Nfq- 

' *t ^WTTf^nTpftsfq- H^ls^ii^^d: i 
h $*\w i -^i^^cw i fa sq^f ^r^nr 1 1 ' ffcr i 

^fcT %, ■TPT <£tT: I ^TT^T^cm^cnPT cTc^lT-T^T cTcT 

tW^tcTc^tct i ?r ^ -w^fq- ^t^r-TcTPTt ^m^ rerr- 

<h*9l<M: I ^T f¥^nfT^tWRt?T TT5 *TTfccT, 
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' TFTT fa^4HlaW f %TT^rRFT ^fa| I 
fcT: TCWT cR^T «JWlPn: %T£T cTCt: II 

(#. V. ^) 

^TT^m^qrof^% %r i 

' <HIK-M: ^ng *FFT *T ^T^NliM <|szr% I 
^c^ld^Sl^N^M^I f% <*RwJM 1 1 ' 

(^. 3T. Y. <JV9Y^) 

^Tĕr to" ?^n^wrwRT i ^r ^rra - M«-4<°±ii^d:, 
F^cr5ra" frrf^nTT# t «m^-w s-^wiHHM-kMw i 
^nr 5rrt?RT tftmwfft eptHijUkui ^■hitk^^- ^t 

%R^T, 3K^y4)^<^M3l^4++MK<«l WTTRTT^^ 
HM^-Hjd/clM I jjIIM^ ^^T^TWFFTTWI IT5 TFF- 
^T: I tr^^TWTt^FT- 

' ^T?FTFn TFTraT N^M^dl I 

^i d^r ?if# jcr^ri srd^R ii ' ^r i 

(T3=^. \9) 

df% Ir^dM^lHlirT # ^P-c^Pd %T, dc+M WR- 
^FTFTRT?TFri ^+^ld; ^^EPtTst? fflf|^ ĕRFTT" 
^twm^, d^TI ^r faKMM*i&IMMct-d1 *T ^tSTT 
3TST ^td" ^R-=l< ^t^ WT I fWTOT^fi FRTT 
5fT^Tf^r: I «JI-jHH^ f¥^Fft^WFTf »T ftf¥: ; t^TrT- 
fesrFd^ fas^FTFTFI ^T ^TT^Wt^T I ^T ^FT^ 
TMMtTT t% % SR^WTTT *T^ft ^TTdT, Wt,^^Tf ^rt^t 



74 4)^1% M?: 

g^r: ^rrtw sw^rc ttUi^h^t ^r^torr^ — ' ?ntt 

^t it^STC" 3pft T"toTT TT5 ^t ^r: ' (^ . ^. 3. <j. ^ ) 
^T I ^TCFT ^Ms^TT^t ^Trf%I^ft^T^rfcr % I 

aramPr ci^Mt sta: \ ^rc ^ sr^re: FT^rq'- ERir^rnT- 
fcrftr% ir^rr ^ar: i ant ^ ^Hw<=i9i: ^n+^' wm 

^RTWrrra" I ^ ^TTJT ^r^TT ^tSTTiTR: ^I^+^W: I ZRT: 

^rqTcrf^r: *mi*Ht% — ' ttpt ^t ^r wrr ^it^t Trt^ 
^m^t^^fq^^^^^T^r^rqT' (vi)^i 
sprtstr ^ciHmiiiiM^i^n^ir^^i^- 

cprrr^^r ^S^ ^ ^n: ^^ ^m: i i w i i ' 

^tcT I 

^TRT t% *T|prr, ^rf^t ^l*Mc+m<{MHWH *TT>R- 
^RPTRf%:, *nfhC*TC§ cTW t>r«tcc(|(M TT*t( HM^^^R- 

5TRPT1 rWr^sr^PTRJWR" *r% *r# "rtr^r^i qr*rr%- 
%iKHifa% ^r^tt^TWRra i sra - : ?^r#q" «whh 

^Rt^T^RRT^N ^T^T^r^rRTn"^"^" dcMdl + K^W- 
^ I 3HH 4 iTstwt TW- 

' JPTT ^TJW: *W«m<{lQ«Pr TcT: I 

«tot =ttwrw: *% %r t w&ft spsrtct \ \ ' 

1% i 

?T*TRt cTRTg^rm^ ^7: «dl + K f% ^T I f% FT- 

h*aw qrfwr*q tr^t, f% =rr r^wr t^tort ? 



75 
TO^<TJ%?RT W : M=!l^tH| -^r: ^T^t T^T ^T^^T- 

Ui\m wwi ^wsrnrnT twtct ^rar ^prr ^t%cr: 

f^: ^ttTRTTW FTT>T3fcfTFTfK ! ftciT % Prfe^ 

^o c c o 

WT^ToHdl^T 4^M (NIW^K I ^fd+sHKi»<M 
*T^T W f^TT HOp^jdl: I *RT ^tWT: M<H*>6l *P3[: 
5p#T ^RT TtT: *T TTt m 1%^, 3H+Mdi 3T *TWfq- ^T 
t llf^Tt\% ^TRW I cPTT t|- 

' aiicHM vftk fr^t% fr^t% fptr^ ttr i 

STCtt *rfe fH«4Md ^HIW ^RcTT *TR" 1 1 
H^MHMMcW WT *TFT ^tYpR: I 
gttWT:.^ cfW ^THTTJ: rWTTt^ II ' ^t% I 
Hb+ujRl4V 

' ^r^ #rfewi ^Nd^NsrrM i 

JTft^^^tf ĕT^f^ % II 
^F£T cT«TT ^OT t| cT# TTOkT: I 

zrf> ^r ^r cn"^ t% ^ f^ft ^rw 1 1 

(R- <^) 

^^^T^^^TT^pT^T: I 

STpTR^T ^^n# ^T *M*M ^TT^nT: 1 1 ' 1% I 

x - c c ^o 

h^hi wrĕr ^r ^imi^+^i ^tror- 



76 5f|-ĕRrfsra f^F: 

d «I M M <H ^ qtsA| q H ii ^) # | 
^ftfsRt % qjWT: T^fe|cft- 

f:<sllfadin|fir ERTM' qfeRf% 1 1 

^r^nrt^- ffr:^# 5ft^ft% 

*rfk T*T qf<«Kkl 5ftfd^lHlRr +r^d I 

hPw^ qw TT^nr^t t%fr ^r 

3Flf% ff sr|§:# <pt*T: $ftfcRt*T: 1 1 7 1% I 

' ?rsrr ^r^r 1 5ftrft ^rtt ept*rwt i 

5FTT ^PTRW^ i|^Hc| ^rfe 1 1 ' f% | 
^TTW^ĕ^TT^rT^rr ^t HM^WKM^il f%UTT^ cPTTWr 

n^+h srat^R^TT spnf^TT^ry*n<^«i^M<^ : 1 

' 3T^H-MH «M¥IW*hr q f<HMH I 
?TW §:sf &W %m ftPT«TN^^I+ir<«|:' II ' 

i% srtwr M^>: 1 1 

^tsfrsfq fef%ar: — hm^a: qrf^nT:, qrter: 
^f^rw^% i ^rw <hm*6 qrfwf src^T^TnT- 

' siH+iRrw ^tqw^r q?tq: qftq °frsf ^r # i 
sFrt^+m4)^TFrt srcr^r hRhmjtPt 1 1 

«mM ?T#Wr#TT9FT: 

*r ^q#: w«iO<dNH.* i 



w% ^rq": wttsiw ^m ' u #r i 

« *v ^ ^ 

c 

irw^wPr #*? f^rw i 

^T^t5qrT?T: <KHhHFWldm 1 1 
^Tts^ #RTR ^T^i|xr=nr^H WT I 
^tarw *FT #TF?T3TFFT <dwtfSFT II ' ^T I 

s^rr^i^y^l^^i^iNMrM ft#T fn«id«fl4) i 

cTcT Jftfwtst^t #W <TT%cT:- 

' TTi^Ml^ir^l + HI^ JT^ft#S^T^JR I 
H|Adfenifareiir*M|: ftcFTT: ferf*PT 9fftFFT 1 1 
cl^i^K^kMINJIH q*mc<=ll fr<?fFFT I 

«o c c 

^ihmI^ tw % t% ttstt qfT*Tfr% 1 1 

Wi >ff ddV<?l iTm&i M<H <4VWI I 

^JT AlRr-HH *cFT *l<tdlrfKHnc<HKH4llMdl 1 1 

c *\ o ^ 

TOTT^ ft«l"d*l *T TFT ĕRRT^cR: I 
gq fiKlHI3d ^T# <?PTTW I^PSRT: 1 1 
^W?5RT#Wl §:FRrf <3TF^f5nTT: I 

l^rrtRTwr ^rt «Tffrr d c "M*Kid n 
^^dmfd^<sfq- ^rarr srfq ^ksrn i 

fccFTt tf[ d<+IHldlH>SFT ^T^ <\k"lH 1 1 



78 5ftcpiTfr=r fafo: 

+ I+HIHI %#f ft#rf *P*H<RII*1 I 
TPf? ^<M^THH^?^HKl: 1 1 

Wf ^f^lHl TKt ^feTfqf^^T 1 1 

^rprr sHkhhj ^TCfwsrH*rr i 
|:^j^rqT fk^WHW, TR" f^TT 1 1 

^ff ^rafwt <^r^dls?sMfcr ^nrt: i 
^t^t^to" *nt% *st f^5RTwnr 1 1 

*TFT S5TT <TFT ^NsT t%:^+W ^T STTTT: I 
fepf ^<=k=ll ^M«ki ^lr*l«MI *jgt ^T II ' 

(*r. tt. ^. 5.0-^00) ^r 1 

5## ^TPT^ 3T9RT:- 

' 3M^HMWHA|: tqcr6r wmP^k^ I 
^rssrtsPr t^rr" srNpt ^" sttsrt 11 ^ u 

«lldW -U^llP^: JilKW ^ TOTT I 

^pftt ^rte^^i^H qt*§# n \% 11 

SRHTT TORTfetfef ^ *dfM4: I 

fwr|^RH tt^trti sntT^^rw^RT 1 1 ^ 11 ' 

?t% I 

Mdl+K-kWMKIWPl «tKMMi q"^nPT>f WT^t: ^T^TI =3" 
<*ftf tVt>^T Mdl + K f*lfa I f*T ^T Hd)<t>K 4W+jfed- 
5RTT TTT* <TC *PRRT I cFTT^ T%53:- 



' «iuMMi hPwjh *rfk ?m ^mw^ \ 
c»w twtacrt ?rrfcr ^Rfferrsnr: ^twtct i i 

ft^^^tf#^H^WKi|^?W ll' ^%| 

?F^ HTW: 5PTFft tpt ^arWr twr^W^r: i sr =er 
5?f: 5^T: fWRWfsfqr SR^feT^T^RWTfW^t I cTpRT 
^TTWT- 

' ^TĕRTt ^rt> ^^T ^rw f^Tf>Wĕr : I 
SHWllw 3WFfrf?T f^f% 5RT# *R: II ' 

(*r. *ft. ^. *■„) 

' #5PTFTt f% ^TcTT *T^S^fW I 

^r^r |T% wf wrf^r^R% 1 1 ' 

(it. 'fr. ^. v») 5fin 

tT# <r^^M4+<$frT^talI<T fHCU°A|IM I ^T 
^^TrTWr^T^Tt ^fW*T- 

' cTTt>r "-H=lTPu| #qFRT 5TW 3TWt?T ¥R: I 

■o 

^?r f% TOf^rrfw aw srtt srtaten 1 1 ' 

(*T. »fr. ^. yO 

'dWIW T^RTfl f^|£ldlM tff*r: I 
^P-riiiiunprri^lWWW 5TWT MPdP^idl 1 1 ' 

(*r. Tt. ^. ^*) 1% I 



80 *f!<MlPki-M*P: 

7T=q-c{|eHM<HiH=irHrd RlWW^ 1 1 ' ^T I 

^spr- Tj^ra" fw: T^fw# ^r^r: 1 1 
I^Wr #% qts*T5rPr ?r *r^ i 
%f gw fw 3f*ra d^r^^' spsrat 1 1 

3T3T ^TRTt WT ^TTCt ^TT "TTS^RT^r^T I 
W^rf =5T *ft ^TT fafa+K: *T *T<^: 1 1 

f¥r^n"TO7f ztft t^rawiR ^ i 

^«MM HT qT% 3W qwi% *T: 1 1 
H<W) TOt 3Tfr *TFT ^r^f |TW I 
^r^t *ra ^c^t HPwid sfts?sr ^W 1 1 
%f tw *h"U«j* t^: srtwr^ ^ qcr 1 

^sr^TT qt ?T T^MN artsrc: *T ^t%cT: 1 1 

•o 

^ffvrat fWTFTt =3" ?TR"«ffsfw#fer: I 
^kHsidd ftw f*TWSr: ^ ^af<T 1 1 
^t^t T *§fa ^T% ^RT^T ^TSRT I 

^rr%^t *i% ^r ^rtt^" *ntt tot i i 

T TO feFT ^tfW 4<kfcdi ?r ^ ^^TTcT I 

w ^ «i^Tiwi t H^^RsidmPr 1 1 ' ffa i 

N "O 

otriktt *iwi«NM4ira', ^^Tf^ff?^rfera" fc«ra: *rra- 



STTTt fWF HMiid I ^R# r^^ + r^ROsmBTT ^N+M- 
H<^t4tk<=bK*lfcMIU|i ^wrt^Tmr^ yRlffc<MK:<-!l<£<- 
#T3TT «4f*M«IUHl: §ftw I cTcft f^:^T?T>5^W^r- 

T^TSTd-st l-HH) <l^-<4 1 Hi^M I : ?fWW: TT-cTT SrT-TiT: I^TT 

f%^TrarawTR«iwcr i Hdwnfe stt^^^wtrt^ 
to; ^twPt ^i^WTt^r^^ i*h RT#feq i frr wTfr 

' M<|f/o-x| WTft" 5W ^RPT: ' (^5. ^. R- <f. 1 ) #T 
^:, cPTTTT ^d^WlMKMd^l =Mfad,^l4±k=l|-^d^l- 

y4++H «r# srrs; wtw; '^m 'hitj+h wt%^t#^tft 
tttt ^4fT^fT*Trfr' (ws.^. ^. ^. n) ifrsra":; ĕPTT 
?r% t^tk ^ttwr^i ^rpt wrat wnrr# 4^rt 
-tttctt ^ttt^t ^tt^tct ^rttst tV*rrw fe# ^rraw i 

' M+^l^fl<4 f^+WfT? t%+TT+t<T =T 1 
<T^t ^TTS^ ^ TT^- ^r ?it<TT ^t% ^TW +t 1 1 ' 

(<?r. m. ^<\. *o) 

' M^T^ftf fV+wf+T5 f^TTTT ^ I 
fTrT f^TT ^T TOTt^^Tt^tT T¥f : 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^t. ^. ^) 1% i 

ZPTT gTOTT: <T^ ^WTT «M-MI+KW "TT- 
^TRWT T^TTotTtTT TT: TpTferf%, cRj tV+TT# 



82 5far*rfw fr%F: 

TFf : srPTOkM^ I ^TPTcTT ^F?FT ^T# *r#*NtqTRT fw 
*FFT: 5Fff%Ff :<H Rl l(«McH I snt^pt ^TSTct, cTFFcf ^M 

f^rra^WTPTf 5rqw i h«-=ikm<=i fa^w«iKHi^, 
ci% ^nr^T?Ffrf^f#: ; t%*hh i«tmVit ^^rrarwii^^lgr 

%T, t%RFmTT 3T5rtM^6d <:<=* M ^ ^- 1 d I ITTT ffpRT^f- 

3qfrT^w twrnnrPr *cf^$^ic+h *pr t srt%t%«5t^r, 

W ^T t^T^T ^^Tq^T:^TFT #t^FRTT^Sf <-il<N<M + < 
cTScT I ^F| ' dH^T TRc^Md./ ffcT tVm^TOFrFTl 3rfq" 

qft^Ffts^rKra"; rr^rwnr, f^rra q f<cq^MHi 
^qt%fTT%qwnrRF3; i ^tft sta: i tgf^!rr f ^*n?r- 
<*WHi-*H"l«d4*i*iM=Mi cts%f #t% i ^tjt *ft:, 
^^tqTfsr|fe: i cptt ^r *rcWRrfrs^rwi *fff 
t^rrer m^^JrntMci kjjm ^d+^iHuaT^T q*<H4di 
5rFrfrp£t tt f^*iicMi<Hi ^h^tTwtt crt qrfer% i 

TT ?WWHId^' +clc=II^IH<ifelM°A|=|llM<r^cll *FTTf?T- 
SFi^TfWTT cTPJTR^tcT 1 ^M<H^|stft^ <?T3TW Hd^F T: 
^TTRW- cTĕT ^WTTcrFfcTf S^TFFT ' (.3. ^. ) ' cTC- 
^PTTcTf<T?TFt ^WTWfTR" *FTlfsT: ' (^. 3.) 3% l 
cTPpt *FTf?rt ^+HH<-cl4<ic+l<: #FTct *m <?p5S<TT 
qT<TTcT ^ct^TWT^?TFTTfeqW«ff T: $rqWcT*Tfr 
qt\c<T#cT I «T^T ^TfcT cTr^ M M -M cHtsfr ^tTcTTTSJT IcW- 
^FTT ^TTcT I WT 1 <+>d=b<^fM|i|<T ^"qrf^"cl+c=llc1 I 

mr sr^rt^ct *r# sri^ct +d+<^i ^du^i ^ hichh- 

TTT fecMcT cFTT cWTPT : 5FTc<T: ^cT+<"IH<4STFf Ff#- 



83 
^Wk-HM^ f?T^fwr% i fr3TT xf dR-*H TTt^PT^Rr- 

^rrfawr 3T%*S 3TTf- 

' cRWT?FRT srs TR# f^rfeFf ^: I 

U«WI*fhMkl ^TK ^RF5T 5rfa*fYw I 
^RTf^R %: «lluj^H^W^ 1 1 ' 

(*r. =rr. <iv *K, v^) ^Er, 

'qT ^rnf% ^Tkiwr q^r srra^r fcra?f i 
w tn^T^Hl" ^tsr: ¥ *iW-H4d ^rt 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^t. *.. 5.^) ^r%^ i 

' g^r^Rrrw^TT^t^TT 

f^Rf *rer ^rnrt^ wr ^rtt i 
+*nr«kfi ^ratr^ t: *tst *rt- 

•O v3 

ftwrt to" ^rt^ *r ^r: 1 1 ' #r ^ i 

' l^TT^ ^rrt^T^T *H*N H^iH^: 1 
*Tfeps5T%' TW: *T TO[: M<^=K: 1 1 
STRTfsPTsr ^TTT^l *TT ^TT^ ^RTg; 3T l 
l^rr^cRT^Wl *RcT tT^TTTW: 1 1 
q*sp#JT ?T ^TTTOFTT?ffsfeT T ^nt^T: I 

?r ^mjpRRTT^rr *tft fr^Ff *ft: i i 
t%?rfarq?r wm hu^it^t fm: i 

^"kicl l ^l^HK ^dl^Tl^^^T 1 1 ' ^f% ^T I 



84 ^^rt^r fMh*: 

' ^HFf T^ H^wJd ^srcrett^T ^RT: I 
sp^ 3Tf : ^^T 3TSFTT ^TM + K"W II ' 1% I 

f5cfaf ^St fr|<Mbd- 

' ^4|Hl4Hd^r5T fe^1 ^r«TT R/T: I 
hUHH=I <T?rfcT ^^ ^Wt cttTctt: II ' 1% I 

dK^I fsPTT 5TTWT>f ¥ U^tTq"T^T%- 

"' qf%TjftqwfY % *ft*ft *re% g^ i 
fwnr ^ra^td wtft% ^r ^trcrrR' 1 1 
3r^i^rtqw^TT unwidi ^nwh i 
$%m <ts^t ^rWU^+Md 1 1 ' 

(<FT. cTT. n- IV, ^K) 1% I 

^>l*MSfq- *HUH*zft pHUMMi fcTWTT^- 

' ^TTqfe HiH^|i|rf% ^RW JPTT t%tST I 
^pt 5T*dK^sW*d fW^tf?T 1 1 

(*T. 3T. «Je;. Y^) 

rdcAi-H l^ld l-H^d «STScTTT*! «$<< <tfT I 
3TPT?rfq- ?T T^T^T srtsrr: ^RTTte 1 1 

(*T. cTT. <\. Y^) 



WTCRTSPrSR^TR- 85 

3rf5ĕr^:srcrwfeT ^t% tapn: i 
t^ratcT ^ r^^o^pd ^mI mih><i i^ 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^t. i. yk) i% i 

' cJCTTTTT tVr t^Tc^T ^PRTT ^ppsrttWT ) 
5#I?fwnTO ^TOT ^l-H^llRiHI 1 1 

fwMW^ ^m ^raTsnTTtrr f%*r i 

^cT: t?2RTFT ^W t^RT: 3FT #sfccT 37c*FTT 1 1 

o 

^ĕ^T 3rTWf^" f%wft ZRTRTflFcT cT^ # 1 1 

¥t% *ftWi ^wt wrJrRrtwTRTT i 

3RT^r: WTtT^stT fof PwHldW II 

•O "O 

wf^rwFRf sr# TRftcf t^cnrwt i 

o 

#TT#OT 5 ^W^W 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^t. i£. ^o-y) i% i 
cr^r ^ropr ^rrt^t ^srtecrr ^^^#f%^Tcfrt% 

gt^RR II 

ffrf «rWg^TT^m^ 3foF*fa?rfMw ara^TSR^T^rw 
*m fg?faf wwr u ^ n 



cfcfar ^>TTSTSRTT*R I 

c v * 

*FrRrt ^mw ^rr%, ^PTT^rt TfsRt *Rf% i ?r 
^r^w^T^rr^^T^iN" ^m %ifcr «ti-^n, ^ 
^nwr^^^i^^m^^HrRTOT^Rra; i ^r *H>mii- 

^WM^IHI^MWTR ^^ ^TT, dWNfef^Tq; I 
SRRW^H^I^m^Jr^TT 3Tcqf^Tf^rRqt *T t%8TTr *Rf% I 
m T& TR^Tt ?TT5Rt^ ^R^ 3TTf- 

' «£tf l*$<¥ll^ k^4HHe<H«Mir*H: I 

3tft wrc^rsrw trt TRTtVr>r ftwr 1 1 

C C\ *\ 

*H>eH*N cRR^ ^rsp^TtWR" =T m I 

jiDbi i| i f*i jt«tt srtrt^r 4m <m kh : u 

5R^tsf^T 5R^tSTFT ^^^TTt -H«M k*H : I 

o >o c 

^R>TT^ ^*^f ^Rmf^T f^T ^T: 1 1 ' 

^T^tSOTT^- 

' 3T^ SRTmSTW ^RT^^R: I 

c 

^tr t^> TT^rfer *H*r: ftw r^: ii 

(*r. ^t. <iv9. <\) 



*Mi*l|i«M+<<JW 
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^^rts^rr ^wt ^rcwi Tft^r: i 

5TfRt ^T9T*PRt% *RTS?TFI f| ^I^T 1 1 

(*r. 3T. ^. ^) 

dNpH^n^^MI ^HlPrl ffe 3T*RT: I 
H+dr^l^WMM^ tVT^Rf *FT: 1 1 

srOuiP^tkmw f^r^fertg^": i 
<rfV*r ^r |w «atw »TI*i«ikhi: 1 1 

(*r. ^t. u- vO 

^r ^^r #tr^r ^^m t^pnt^ i 

ST^T^: ^TRWRT ^RgTT^ ^t tr 1 : 1 1 

(*T. 3T. U- T=0 

W^f skNcm ^rmw ^rrrora": 5W: 1 
«pw^rrg; =5r 7Tmrr q- f^rcrr *r #crcrr ^t i i 

(<r. ^r. u. <r) 

I^r«t<i t^rip^r ^Huich^MiPcmt Trrr^^r: 1 
^Frrq^t^rwr^s^|fei m®m sr- 11 ' 

(*r. <*t. u R°) 

' t\rt tttst: f+<yiiw<t Trnrr^PPT sr%: 1 

^flfW #^RT^RT cTW f%f^5raTW 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^3. ^) f% i 

*ft<siMKMit^=kW- 



88 ^WhPw 1wf: 

' *Frcft frnrfr wr*nf wftfwrfr i 

(m. ^. 3. vo) 1% i 

3T^f^T>fcFr- 

' x|^x)^ f| tr: fnsiDT SPTT^T ^^ ^T I 

ctt^ ftnri *f# =ii4ir<=i ^to; 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. v 3*) ^t% i 

crr^ ^f>TfawT i stct tt=t =hc~hT+<i$- 

' ^ 4 fa m lTcrfw^%TT^5T *nF%: | 
?T 9rT?Tct *FTT ^cf f^FTT ^fTcT^Tf^cTFT 1 1 

O O -\ 

STS^N" fFTT *Tcft WT ^d^cl^: I 
f^cT ?FFTcT #3" cFF T^TT fFTT *FT: 1 1 ' 

o o 

(^r. ^t. ^. ^-^>) 

^^TT^Rlg^Tt 3FFcffat *r^Ft^FT | 
^T^T 17cf cTPTcT d Pvl ^i<-i| ^r tft: 1 1 
f5cft ^cTcR^T %Wt t>HT^t W: I 

fw^t stttwsttw ^st TTT^n^id 1 1 

«Klfa^Wd +0M^^T ^Wtact I 
3TtTTTĕiTf^?TTfsFnT: OTSFFPT T& =3" 1 1 
^KHHKHmR^HI: 5rT^T^fRtSPFT I 

WR% to^ : 3^ : ^rf% ^rT^rt f^r 1 1 

*Tcf>| ^TcMcTT^ fSTfvT Wlf?cT 3" I 

%Fct ?t<ftc*fst f^rfT^Tfxr cnfts3^r# : 1 1 



t^r^T: ^tctwtcti # ^sT^wr *fft i 

ct t>^T% ^FFS^Trf r^d^jjsr: 1 1 ' 

(<T. TT. ^. Rs-^) 1% I 

f>rcrfr %t\sr:, ^ra^: ^Jw^rtcr i cra- ^sr:- 
^iRaHP-s^ipjr ^mwrfe^ferTpT ^ dT^iW 

^tTdsPRlt^T ^^FTfFcT; d^dl^cH Trtstr cPtt 
fHii$<^|J-OfcT W mfcT#rfcT I * cj dw Tct W^TcT, 
d^H^+PT f^FPT?PRr t>rfr^^R3TcTrcT I STcT: ^HHil^ 

tft ^rr^r: i ^trt^nrt =tt^ic-hm^ mw^ ^Imiaji: i 

*F Wfem ^vfawu& fKTfcJT : ^IM+I^M =T ^TsnrtcT I 
cPTT =*T STctcP^PT: H^H^i^ ^W M^fHdl?TFf 5TTT3FFrfcT 

o c. o 

^Tcj^ri|JM^x# ^ *r^rr tM^?FfTt^c^rwrq-- 

3rFTfcT I cPTT =T 'TTct- 

' *PTT fffV?Fft 3%: WifH MM*l|Wjfd I 
cPTT ^^TTt^rt ^T^TTTWTRTfcT 1 1 ' 

(^. 3\ Y. y) ^tcT I 

3ftfH <icHi i ttcj ^tfsrcnrfr cTct ?r ^F^rct, t^t 

fTFTTfcT, cFftwft: OT?FFFr TrrtTTT: I *F?TTT ff <FT: 
^Tt^iT^cT ^|<i|frd =T | T^cJ f=I^I^KTf}^?*Hi|| 
tff^TTFff T ^?Ff5T^tcTcFTc^ct, cTFT "T^cT^TTTTT 

ttctt^ttcwt ^tpt: i TRrrprt srrorr c^TT^rwTTcT 

5TTWT^T^?FFPTFr: 1 ^I^KH-^^ i^H^ilt^rra <.=+>c<=1 1 Ti"3ft- 
fTTtt f^rfRnf^cTWT?Tcf I M<=bc<=l =T Tf*F5 3TTf- 



90 «H^liRr fet^: 

tr^ Mi u mPwM<r fs^fW f ^rrt 1 1 

(*r. ^rr. ^s. ^.) 

^ wptt ^t^csmwr^ «rrsw i 

^RcMKH-dlP^ cRTt ^:^t>r%?r: II ' 

(^r.^r. ^.yo)^ti 
*m wr^rr^ ^rt^nrr *ffmt snr^r, m ^r ^r- 

?T^T ^T ^ftsN^r%, <r*TT f^ft"TT3T^T 37TSSFTFft- 

^rr^RTr^ĕn ^rjtpwt^ ^twwmi faxrff%wr 

M^hTcT I ^TTf^WffTRFT^RT *ff=l^=IMI^HM Wfe~ 
?TR f:<sJM<M^"d | m WT^T tf%T favftcqt%: I 

sr?qt ^ ^rtr^- 

' ^N-HTe|cM^fddmHWf ^ TT^ I 

f^TR4>Tfxi+mi ^TCrrrsrt^rat ^r 1 1 

^^<iH4TWHl=MKM^^1<^ I 

farf ^Wm WMWW II' ffcT I 

^t <^nt srmRm 3trfHfTRT^OT, 1% % Humik+^- 
*Rrfkr i ?RTf 2rt%55:- 

' ^RRW: MI-J|**MW*1 T TfM I 
STTC^ P^tT^ST^T ^T ^TTl?fWfr: II ' 

(«r. ^rr. ^. ^*. ) 1% i 

3RT ^Md<Hm1^MI^H L i|l£- 



m»ftfliH cRTT: $ft<T fsrsf t STTT WRT: II ' 

(*r. ^r. ^. ^y) ^f>r i 

c o o 

aim^l^M^H 5TFWF^rf^SW II 

(«T. WT. ^ <RR) 

3Rr^ojr^rf^rR ?r^i=n^^id i 

9l<U*mi<tek3K ^RRT ^T 5R3cf || 

(<T. ^T. ^. <\^.) 

MI"KM-<H<lsrr^T W5®fa cPTT f^ 1 1 

(«r. ^r. r^. <m) 

HdM^M^ ^ ¥7 t%rT^T TT^R I 

^ht^t ^rrs^t^^T t^t ^t 1 1 

(*T. TT. ^. *\s) 

3T^T *T ^Md W^^HK^^lH TcT I 
?sfYw ST^T cSRRT <RT farf T *nw 1 1 

(ĕT. ^T. ^e;. K.Y) 

3HKH*k=lld OT ^KT T ^PHct *R: I 
SRH^Tl cKWcT H<<h1h4H!KI 1 1 ' 

(*r. 3T. R*. *u) ^t>T i 



92 4H^for $&&>: 

STPR^cTR^ WT^^PTTf- 

' t%^STfSFPFcf ?T fWTfrr ?T ^mj: I 
WR^cT mPwM *RTt *T ^ TTR*TT: I \' #cT I 

o ^o o 

3ti*hi«maiWRi ^i^r cTcttsr^ ^rsr wtft <W ^" 
fef*r: *r#: w^rfr: ^wrt — ' tssk^hkmjt ' ( r. 

Y^ ) ' 5r^^T^WF^^mqfTT«TFT ' ( ^. Yvs ) ' cTctt 
^Mr^rTcT: ' ( ^. Vc; ) ^t% | M^+HPw+Tt^TT M\^H 
^PTPH^ui 5TW 5^WM^^^^c"Tt%5T^r ^T ^Rf - 

■^M-Kil^H^pr '?m ^ m^ĕ, crw cr^r ^hwh^ i 

cTFT ^" 5RTcWf«TcTf ?ftt%3J 3WT: I WT^ppRc^t^TWT- 
HM$±llf?twit 5T: SPTRt iTR*r ^rr^FcT^T stfef 
^cT^TT I 3T^TqT ?T ^WT^t sp?TTC ^PTcSTTW ^TcT ^T^T 

^rfcT i 3T^frf^^TTq^^ ' wiiit^w toY strt^c^t 

^WTFrfcTW JTtSWPcT: *r tt^t^RT^T ' ^fcT sqR 
f%TTFTPRRr»TNt%: I cRT *TO>M I <T HW^TC^ 

c 

t^Wct I ftrg ^R ^cT^^^^^TWT^^^TT- 

gf Trt>r^Tct i cTsn^Tsr^r ^mtt qt*qt ^r: «nrct- 

'M^cK^t ^T ^WH^T: 

Wt%: €^ft^R:wfR: II ' (w. 3". V. )^fcT, 
' ^TR" ?FTT ^l + <4fe3T^FT- 

"O \ I sd 

fe=rr%ct ^T5^r?rrwrf^f*r: i 
wrw ^ cT ^mts^ 

•o c\ O o 

^ifn=iicii«iVr sRtow 1 1 ' 

(¥#. 3\ ^. ^o) ^fcT =*T I 



^■SJrrrRpr^T: 1 

3T^R>nT5 fad Igl <rtH, 

1 ai^l^K^I^R fef *ftft fe^W I ' 

1% srt: i 

' hmw^ *ftftsfcci T ^TRnr^pra": i 

o 

ftt I £1 <fa £1 Wi ^=M M fcd W ^t^ I 
AKdHMI=H") STFT *ftft *RTt% ?:W^T 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. v <\%, <[*) i%i 

tsRlWTW MI«IWmH ^T^RTCT: *tdlJH<jUlHNd- 

' t%^f ^^n^r *pf srctr 
f 5tferrPT *Frerr «Phw i 

WSTtg^T Mdld P=tSM 

*fidifu ^ttPt wt^tPt i i 

MI"JIM 5pft^^l *T WW: 

srt^ mtt Trf^T^ft^9wr?r i 
l^rmwrPR^- =ii^h 

t%F*FTT STTWTSrTrr: n ' 

(*t. ^. ^. =;,$.) ^t% i 

*ftft %t%ST:, fc| 9 m «4 1 3 |^«w *%i <-d cU f|d «M fd I cRT- 
TT?T?q- ^TSJTT^T TR% f?TCS ?T%, d^l-d^N+d^l $TFft 

frwrt i cf srt% 'fewcnr-'' 5% *r^: ^rts^r: i 



94 *n«Mfar fkfa: 

fgdt-MHrT«n^r %m frst, d^wO^PcraT *r?ft f>n?sw i 

cf 5T% ' 5T|w|kMHY^T — ' lt% *FĕT: 5TfcT: | OTTTt^T- 
SRTRt 3W I ^T ^ <ftl% TOWt *TSTt% I *FT3WT 
f^TFRT^fr f^5M I H|W|(H0sFr f^"TKt^"FRtt f^T- 

?cfrs?w «Rra 1 - 

' q"qT q^r?3Tg7Tt ^r?# itw^rt: i 

^^TWcTT ^T ^ct MluiTHil^ 1 1 ' 

(3T. TT. 3". vs) ^f% I 
3T^tTTfTT#f^S^T ^TWr- 

' *T: M|U|McH^^n^TFT^: *T TT^ ff I 

srrwr^-^ra- qw: ^sjtt at*rat^F: 1 1 ' 

(*r. srr. ^, ^k) ^T I 

R"Tt^TTT^^Rtf^"WT: *«IH°A|IHI< ft <«rl < ^rRwim 
^t% 9Tcf ER5TT SFrWT *Tc£RT TITcTT: I <T ^T RW: ITTT 

C C ^O C ^O 

TFTT^ I cRTT fa <<"d <^'tt<* W fr:9?Drat f#v)Wf STTWt 
«T «TT^Tt% I cTCT fT3TT ^WT: STPTO STT^TSR | ?ftsqTT«ff 
^M^pT^KIHWcT- 3TJf t ^T: ^ ?T: jNOni- 
*N <<N T STO ST^TT «T fcnrr% ^cTR^ <T# ¥TWT#% I ' 

t[ct^t gf ^TO^rr^i Tr^TTwnr^" wm: ' (f. 

3". <J. !<. ^<0^fcTI 3T^#^TT^t5TT0T¥T^Tm5TmTSt>T- 

towt i d-HM^TP+i9ii^i«i ^pTcTsrecrre *|w- 

' *TTff *ftcnT cTc^ĕT ^WTT # TrtcTR" gcTTPT =ST STTSp: TO^ 

*rta: *Rtfr =sr ^rcnt^T *K5snf% *ptt%t i cT^Tri tt?pt 



jw Mci^ig°4^RitidiHii^i*flRr i wu ff ttcft ^r 
^ssrri^r *rarr%' (f. ^. 3. vs. ^) ^r i arer: srnwr:- 

W*Wt: ^rprlWRT MIUIM^ *ptt f-HI^M I ^T-T ^- 
FT*ft T^r:, g^ft TOH msPt 5TFf *T^ftSTOR Mrt ld I 
T, fr?ft-T#T cRT*fY *H¥: ^r^T^T^RT I ^TT Mtw STTW 

5Trfe^^fr^% strr^nr i ?r f| ^rsrPTW 'Tctw 
sprrcr «nr^^rn: i tttt ^mt ^srtw: ?Fr?rat5tW i 

W, smĕ^Tc^R ^PT#fra TW^T^TcT I cPTT ^?FT- 

=5#^rrf^| s^rrtwrrr^T T#cFTKtfcT: *frsr srrectt ^r 
?nwft ^nTRT^r, ^r ?rnnf^dWKfMw f?rf3cTFi 3T 

fTOf, cPTT M|W|WHHIdcnQd^id<WKcH: ?TRft *Rt% I 
Tr^T^TWT ^w- 

' *T^T ddWdMI"!: W^T *m-"to«Kld I ' f% I 

wr gstrstwrl T*fr wpt ^«wi Tsr ^tPt ^lw, 
g- ^r ^rrdw ^m ^^t^t ^tw "T^rMct, 
5rqfrjtii6|T<MirctrVir<dWdl ^rtwnr favf mi«kW| ss? 
araw srrw i 

' $rFTFT 5Ptt^T ' ^fcT *T<pFcf cTcT JUuml^iSI + lOi^d 

«PTct- 
<; H^rr|frT ^rsrwi ^rrwt trorr^ i 

t*T: T5^FTcTSrFT: MTTPTTR": *T ^Tct 1 1 
MI«IWI*IIW^: 5fpTcTT <-^<+fr*p?>T: I 

^sr^r tototi ¥Rf ^t tarw 1 1 



96 *ffa?*rf^r 1wf: 

TO^ftcq^RT#T cJtJTPTPRW^: II 
TTcf ^r^#^tcT53T: "T^T^t^" W8PPW I 
^S^f?r:TO#r #^"7TTWTf^"^M^d II 

(sr. ^rr. ^. ^h-^y) ^f% i 

WQ f*Klc*H>' ^FT"<fef f^TT hc-m^hPt 5tfptst W 5Fq"- 

*nwr frqTT^T i *ftst ^it *nr% i f*wr tstw:, 
3TRifr 5rr^nR% i cP|*pt ^ ^f^3 srr^- 

' 3T^R5^f it srrwt ?nwr^fert ffe i 

d N ^ I fT^rr^STT ^TTMW^T^ II 

(<r. ^rr. ^. ^<n) 

^f|T?cf Tt ^TFT A|N*IIHPT ^*PT: I 
TOT "T^TCPTPresri" 3%*S ^^fRf fsr§: 1 1 ' 

(<T. ^TT- RS, ^) ffa I 

dcTl^i-H 3TPxRfT^f7t%fr?tt ; fr:9srrat ^mrfWRr- 
faftsft; -»ii5HMHH^r«i<irsr, dR-H^r^r^T^rat^E^T- 

Mi"JiNm' ^tptttt- crf^rra% f^:?^rat^r?rirW^- 

fa'to<4: srmWR: ' (^. Y5.) 1% I ^PT f**p£ T?T- 
?TRsfq- ^+^+^^te^lwl^WW-ildl W3" 1% %r, 
3rfy«t>Hidi«rRfa" ^"^nRh^ni: ^rwnrotr^^ra i 



crw«TRf^rq%-' *rT^^d<<d^^Ti^i+M<^ifa": 

<Tfe*ĕt 4tf : ^tt: ' ( ^. K° ) 1% I r^t 4I^Nfxl: I 
^3» 3TT«T^R^%: I jp^: ^?T=[fcT: I dd++l 
^IIKftT: TteirW: I cRTSTT — FTHNRh4 T^ ^TT- 

Mc^i tow sr^wrawct ^trt: ^rnw ; 
c^mh4-c1 ^fcr?R^MH4<-d ^rr ^mTTtcT: i stct t^ 

M^HlldUW *rfcT ^^IKM^t>M"ll-dM<Hd WTR-; 
T^TSTT I <-«++M srW^TRrRTl ^T t^Tt^rT^rt^TT- 

c 

fefcr: *FFPTft$TT i 3)Rr^-mt 5rfcTfer ssr w: 3TFTTftr- 
Trct f%srt%:, strws f^rf^rrt%f*r: <iVin<)stt i 

^+d^l + MfatWT: MIUIWRT t^>fW«W ^T N^(fd- 

t^rfent%f*r: ^nOstt i ^<+^4 ^TmhNjh i 

JTHtq- fi¥RT ^TTW^Nit HI=H|W|d, cTSTTT^r + M*f^|- 

o^tt^ctwp^ *& i q"«rr ^^TcT^rĕriw: srcnwwi 

<ffcff t%T5RPTT ^8FTW *Rt%, cTSTT STPrtspT <^I + M<^I- 
ftaWTT^ HH m1 -^Nt <pt$TcTqT ^m ¥^fcT I WFT- 

fe^TfccT*qts*f 5R7TT ^TtcT ' ^TT^TRtWTmMt 

=^4: ' ( ^- K<i ) lfcT I T^IJJlPw *T# 3TO tT^TPPcR 
TWTFtt 5rf^sspqĕp: q^wt%cT ^N^I^JM^ck TW 
TPTts^cT:^^:, ^f% <^+^<+l=MKci( ^T: fWRJt- 
SWrWTR: ^cTJm^TT ^TcJ/tt *Tc|t% I feTcP3jf^- 
ST^tTOcTPTi <>l+lfc<?NH ; <tH <%t llt *&$ ff% 



98 «fl«MPkl fkfa: 

TWF: I Ml u INH4*i ^nrfcT-' cTcT: sttw WT 

( ^. ^ ) it% i wiwr 53t^ttto cptt ^M^iteJcj,:, 

cTW m\ ^% I m *rfcT T^TFcTT ^PT% -' «KUII^ 
xf qt*!TcTT ^T^r: ' (^. «^) ^tcT I 3rnJTWfW|^- 
TO^ 3 ^J <r gnt^T W? f^fT^ f%xTW FTFFT STK7HT, 

' 59ra^rt>5Rrw str^tt' (3. i) ?t% ^twtcT i 

«rfcR^"- 

' *R: #^FRT sqTcTT #f^TTcTTf-r ^RT^ I 
HKfac=ll cPTIcHM W[Vm <TtT#fcTcTT 1 1 ' 

(ar. -rr. ^. <r) ^f% i 

5TrWM ^lJlui + lilJ^I^^M^Jiui + iii^H^K^ 

fn=iiKci ^H^d^i yK u imi 'Trrcrsr^cT i 

' Miui|iim<iiun^44c^i ^ wtcptt i ; 

c o o 

(<?r. ^t. ^. <\^) 

^ck-MH ^T^cRT^T AilpMr|Hf*l4 f%^W^WFRTT, 

f^#JT ^rtWT^mTirtT, rnf*r^ f<r# ^ ^^&tiw, 
f^TfcT5Rtqrsrt^rr ^tcwnt^ ^T^rct i 

^^StTTcT^lTT^TT^TTr^T^-TT^^srT^rTTtgT- 
f^TTrTRT>TT5TT ^f%cTT: I m ^TPTWcT *THTf?T ^^TFT: I 
q^^FT^T f%cTFT ^t%cT5T^TFTrTT^tw ^rtet 

C\ O Cs C\ 

*rRTfsr: 1 %\Hi*W jfFTrrT^Tfrgrr *Tf%cTT: — ' ftFcf *rs 

C\ C\ 

t^^cW^BT fr|^.4fr|fcT T^ ^TrT^T WT: ' (*ff. W. 
*TT. <\. <\) ^f%l ^l^'4c^+VII<rcK?l=ll*HI^ ^d-IM* 
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f%% fSFcTR, f"T5TcF5Tf%^ TT^, <M«lfart>^M«l«tt 

f^n%fw^TT f%f^R" t m f $\w<&M\ : icmfk- 
*\*&4 ^nfer I t%f$r<<t 5 %t% t^#ftw^ftw: *FRTf?T- 
qt%T^ fT 3ct% I t^MI-^kkMI <^-iM^ld«fi*Hc<| <r?r 
t^" r=H^Pd I ^-k^+lil %t% <t^r*T# ^ld^Pd, f?pitf% 
=5T «M4IH, +4«I**MIM Wr^RTt%, f^STRf^Wt^ti% f tf 
^tWRRTTT I^TTWRTct I -H^JrlH^ 5TOSRTRRTtnftr: I 
<TcT ^M-jlld^RlP^jHR + Ndi ^RT% — ' ^IMtKdt cJ^T- 
STcWt f«*TiW+Wdmr<«IR: ' (^ <R) ^t% I ^wr- 
5?ft?r: I ^feft <=ldRH: I ST^rf^rTft>T: I 3TcfrcT: 5RWT 

*f t^t^ ^rt% ctr% %fefr jjite ctst ctr^ ^ft 

?PTcT: I dK^lP^Tl^ qfwT ^+lild^ild I 14+lildl- 
f^ffe^T?Rf ^TRTtST ^5Rt% -' *T=fMd<*NdAfi: ^TT^TT 

RtK-ai *r*TTfiiMK<Jii*(:* (3- <n) ^t%i ^m ^i^rm* 

t%% ^m WfeKltfFtr%\fo I cFRT ^TTTpTW t%fr?TPT 
fWTFR *ftf%T: 5RT^t%WT t%% t%# *T3T%T ^Tct*, 
U+lildl ^ttt% ; dl<^lDHTR4 mRuii-h: <wrfyK^-^d I 
cTFT -Jirraww^ ^RM^RI-H-iMluiNIRMc^Kl: R^T 
«Ttf^Tt% I cTsT JFTT^Tt%-* 3Tt*^TTWrT?d%lfP^T?- 

mR-h-^ i jtttt: ' ( ^. 3 o ) ¥t% 1 r^iR«ft t%t%?otNt 

*ftf%T WFcftt% *TRT: I t%W^RTt% — ' 5TT^#Wr:- 
HI^M^<Mk snTTt%t%^RT: ? (\. 3^) ^tcT I ^R^dt: 
^^!TRtt%^T *ft§TJcft T%^FTR"STRr t%*TTOT%r M<^-"d*Tt% 
t%TRT: I i|RHAW4l<H^M*HOT ^tct- 
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STta^cT f#F: 



' 3T*TH ;|pffcT ScTct *T fqflWTPT ^ST: I 

*\ O *\ *\ -\ 

-' RcTfcT fa*l*HM TRTS^RTt 

?% jtr^rt wftm w^m 

o 

wsr^r^srrcr ^fefr 1 1 ' ^fcr i 

?wf?rwr^rjfT ^rft — ' cTc^rar #^tt: ; fw- 
r^^t^tr;, u4<ch1m^ftr;, ^r^rr^r:, ^^wRrsrtsr:, 

3f?HTf^W^rR:, ' ^R^T^RT^ RW^PT :, ' 
' ^T^^r4^^H^ + HJ^f^^^k^<^M^>?TcTrft- ** ' 
SPFRT% I ' WT^T^TrnT: gWHT: ' ' ^7Rfewfe^rfe- 
T^STTTcT cTW: ', ' «?fT^Wlfefcd««ldWM«fi'l: ', *TRTf?T- 

ftrfefr^T5r%?TRTcT ' (^. ^ — yk.) ^r i 3thft- 

5TFTRTRT 55TTWTcTT I Mc^l$K. ^rtcT-' ^TT WTHT- 
STSTt-T f^TlH^HM+R ^feTFTt 5rc5TTfR: ' (\. V*) 

lfcT i ^rs^TTOT^Rpsrr fawr:, ct^tt farefcTcTT: ^srtcrr- 

^^TR^HHH^d ^NPd^ci I ?TfcT^ ?T3fcT- 
' ^TT%fqq-HM' T^ *T^F#TTfcT*T^?rR" I 

t^cT^Tcwr wrto siwt^r: *t ^tct ii ' 

(3T. TT. 3". *.) ^fcT I 

*i« , .i<wi twrr wt «TldKlni ct «rtcrr^T: r^t ; *ft: 

N^MHcltlHHIcH^M^r: ^r^rt>«ft f^ct^TTcTRf^Rc#T 
^cPHT ; x W |^k: q ^T#- j Mc4l$K4H f?HTfcT- 
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' crcr: twt ^wr^rrwPT ' (\. w) sfcT i srrcm- 

^H^H-Hisrt^ ^IwHr": ^AJPd- tw^TT^TcTW 
STTW' (v <l) 'cTcT Mc^*dMdl SSTRR;' (^. ^) 

' cT^rpkidM^W h^^hP^ ^nfsr: ' (3. 3 ) ^fcT i 

3TTSrRTf^lT: 44+4«+dl: I ^TPcTC «R?t- 

' *R: WT^ 'SJTT^TT ^^k-HR- dCj^M 1 
Snrt^T cT^TT^TPT mrm MK^Tddl 1 1 ' 

(3T. ^TT. *. <\%) ^fcT l 
' ^c<H<^d,<H><rM+ TpT:, cRTWR^" *W><rMA|^ ^T c^TcT ' 
WcJt^TST: 3RTR ^lcHM WT: I ^T^twPTcTT cTrt^- 
f^RT: SfTT>f: I *T =3" tstw:-!^^ f¥^T ^TTWPT:, 
<tdd<HM I cTT=ntf #[ eJTPRTHT^t *RcT: I cT^t 

^ffrwftfw ^t%cnr- 

' f^^TWlTcft SJTTnTO «WM^Wd I 
cTcmSRWT SJTR q-qTCfqfeTct 1 1 
fkWW f%fcT f^TT #^^Tc^T^RTcT I 
qfdw ^ *RTP?f P»l<*M«t f¥^FcTW 1 1 ' 

^fcf I 

' f^rRrrwfr^t%5T^Tft*s^ffci f=RT i 
<twrcra^TTf?r: FTTC w|MIWIKIH«t><4w|: i i ' 



s 



fcr ^r i 



cT ^T ^FTc<TTCT ^TSTS:- 

c 

^tk^TTct c=)^H++i§TlTT I 
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smq^T w?m ^m 

^r ^Tf wti faw aftiT 1 1 

<ffro; ^ts|#fw^t 

j^ncspsjtB^rsnr^ *r%: 

#TWTT ^T STTcTpT TPTcT: 1 1 

srsrtsTR^i ^N-O^d: 

c 

^m^: ^mwts^rpr: i 
t ^r^r +i4*kfrr f>nt^r: 

^ d<-d*H 5RTT f^f-H=td 3TTTT 1 1 ' 

c O "\ 

(^t. v- <j-^) ^r i 
t^t sfwrcrcr^rqft ; *r ^ sirpn^rwt^Tt- 

S^RT^T ^Frrt: ^5TFT 3^T%W ? ^TPT ^T:, 3RW- 
^TmTRr I ^T^TT ^R"gtiTPTt *TFTW: T? T% ^a^PT $?r: 

5?r: ^TKsntrr, artild^^ ^nwpTt *t ^^t%, arwrmt 
tro^M-wrjii fwfr ?r ^sra% ; ^r«nr f^rtwsf> qfr- 

TOTWT ^M^RlRr^ldMIHcllrdWT^M^: I 
SrR<TTfef *T^^3TcTRT TOTTWRT^ <'d<^j-R I WTfe- 
T^^ ^ «lf^<tH • ^T^T% — ' ĕPT^^TC^ g^N": ' 
(V \s) 1% I <RT: ^TtPt ^^Mkd^ sr^m 1 ^t 

«ir^<ff«imi-. ^rsnrw: ^*r: i zr?rfr Hd^iMHi 

^t^r^^^RTt^^rTi^TTT^t^^^TT: ^^cTST^R^R"- 

spttsrtt srprr smtNgr:, ^ntr #m^srf?nf5t?rfe- 
i§<Mi Hf«w^+iirsrfVTtfEr^ivii<:Hir^w^K<: Pto i 
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(3. ^) ^f%, '^mmm+mu! ^r^pmnTit 5?r- 
^pH^dM^^-ld ' (3. ^) ^r^ i^uPiHl^rr: i ^m+I 
^<mPddl^«i5iw cTT^rrf%f%wr*r^i^T ^nr^- 
qiwrw i snFffa <i*m mujc^^cj icHiuid- 

^rrnr:- 

' ^rr^r^Rtrpm ^snrr^rt^i ^r i 
**i<knfl ^[ ^Wrr srr^Rrwrrr^rr: n ' 

(*T. 3T. ^. <() 
3T%Ec5:- 

' 3Mk^fa<44£«wlsrq- ^rrfafwrfoPT i 

£cij^f^A|| + M^Kc4IHk3<=l TFFf 1 1 
Hk*l*IWN t^PT^k^l ^lk*Wld<|+ I 

^icHHi^H^r ^rar^rr ^Tt^iJWTsrr^r 1 1 

(*T. ^T. ^. ^, ^ ) 
q-^T^K^NIWMr=I^HAJM N tV|: I 
spsf ^r pMlcH*l*c^«ktl(«l*it f^r^^rf% 1 1 

(w. ^nr. ^. sc) 
sioii^r^r^i+M^Kd^: *rnjfafer: t 

T<^k-HH<yikfl *flH$«lPcl ^T^T II 

(*r. 3T. ^. \s) 

«H^9MM<i«IMMkH«HWl<Wl tf[ *T: 1 
*T <**f t%feT3Wri wt^cTrT ^T^TcT 1 1 * 

(*T. 3TT. ^. 5.) 
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?TFR TFT<toRf pTR^PTT ^T 1 1 ' ffcT, 
' 3Tfqr tfld«HM + ^^TT^TW I 

spsTsr: skk<ah1 sfH^<*cTl t fawff 1 1 

(*r. =rr. ^va. ^) 

f^r^ w ^«f 5R^wf^ ^RRnr: i 
$<H w i sm4«i mi tts^cT f g^rr u ' 

(*T. ^T. ^\3. ^) 

' t^ tt mf%iwrftr f%ferMTPr =ii^Rt i 
*r i%ts^rra^ri^wif5T *TT?TTfcT wrt 1 1 ' 

WfcT ^ I 
STT^WT^ ^rSRrTcRT^g^RT^PPR' ^TTtaraWTH^r 



^: I cnPTT^RT: fcT: I 

3TST H^*wfJT^TT f^!JWrf?#r^Tct I cf ^ f%TtEf 

^nrtcT-' ^ m h g <f * + 1 <iTl d^r wrrg ^rrsTT frdsr- 
^wn^rl fR>yMf<«jim: ' (3. s.) ?fcr i ^^tr- 

<l>=hl<|: wfsrfT<TfspT: I ct ^tfFR^q ^PTTSTT- 
^TpT:- 

' ^Tf c*ITcT*PTT <K HTTHI^ I 
fwt TT^cmwfar WT^ ^c||H^: 1 1 
^fcT feTTT<Wl ^WT| T?RT tf*T: I 
TT: T^TTTO sgpTPRTRT ^K % 1 1 



WHtwn 5 t\?r *i+6M^v\ i 

^r ^r #w ^rmwr sif>rw sfrfonfMT*T 1 1 

«Kl fad I |RRWTfeq RT^Rl <M I 
d<W M^PHtI^M <M <tH 41 *MA| m II 
+«4P«l<4W<*M«lT<4 3T^f f^|A|MK< I 

d^fffrT wr qr% «kiP«w ĕr^rrRaw i i 

+«lP^fcdl+faf ^T: WT% IWcHT I 
T^Tf^cT ^T ^TT?T ^Tf%f>f%¥ cTH": 1 1 

(*r. ^t. ^y. ^e.. ^K-e) 

3TFr^9cft JTSTTTTW MPdMKIM R/T: <T/T: I 
STt^T^TOT 9TT: *l^H«t T*f TTTT II 
fa+W!# <HMH ¥TSM^4^IH<. I 
dM^?lP=M + l + *fl<i«h>™M*H«bM II 
d^cOK^HKH UW^nHHHdl I 
THWTT^ ^TP# d^T:5^f ^t W. I 
d<r*MM **MI«»IHi SR" 3FT FT 1%T: 1 1 
t^WTT^ <TFT WTFT *Fff *R: I 

■o CS 'O 

fn$iia*ici<^iifiNsii cTRwra ^m *r: i i 
Msdoww <ttt strT^TrWrr^TT i 

5?ffflRff¥^ H*dKli *TS<TFTFH=I-Hd: 1 
Hl^H^N ™ *THW M$im: 1 1 
ddW^<d^rT3Hl^lf^Tf<=ir^dlR I 
<*>HUH*qmi«|3 TWSrTT TT: ^TT II ' 
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cT W 3jpiM<i<-=M<l f^Rtsr|^TT 3ftf^T5T3Tc^T 

srfcrfFf ^ttcTSPT #we; ?it%TrftR^ t^rrtsRR^RT: 
5rr§ W% i cnrr ^% fartsr q^rTfFF$TT fw«i^T3®% i 

^STTTT^^TtTTT ffRtyHr<«ll*(l ^% I TT ' 5T%- 
gTT MKmiPHH) ff ?TTTT ?Ecf f^fcTTO: ' ^fcT ^TRT 
t^TTPT *NfeT qf<uilMM«ll^l' =KcM: I TT^T I cTcT 
^^cT^TcTW ffr!M=il^: T^: ; f^TWf=TtT^T % ^T- 
firĕqT?Tg^TffR ^cTTtcT-' cTcT: 5RTFcRT%n <f<+Kld ' 
(3. ^o) f% I TSTT ^^T^TT|frT5r^ TffTrTT>cR- 
T^^TT S RĕT ^tcT, ^T3TnT§TT Sr^TTSPT t%f¥5®T«r%, 
^RtrR ^T 5TTf>cT#tct I cPTT fT^fTd W\ x\ <l tR I ftSR> : 
WT: M«l^ld I cTcT T^TTTiTW^TcT: <Hr=M< cr^trRttR- 
SRTWl + K"m I cTTWt WFtTTTfl[cTt ^NlPHW^L- 
±KM£I<- 

' TTT frfTTcf f^rWlc^%T^fcTW I 
fT*Tf : <H«bHwfr *T*FcT ^c^TcT cRT 1 1 
JTSTT ^TTT ^TTTcRSTt #^ct 3TTRT FTcTT I 
zftf*Rt TcT^TcTPT *l*^dl ^TTWctR": 1 1 
JTcTTTTRcf farT TTOT ^TTTWn I 

TcT -^ic-micRM m^^ichr" ^ttct 1 1 

pmTcT^TT TtT| ^WI^HdlP-jWH I 
tf% j^cT ^ =tTnT fisTcT^R"fcT cTtTcT: 1 1 
if ^STT ^TR *mff *FTcf TTftTT cTcT: I 
Tf^Tf^«rcft T ?:#?T TWTT fT^TFTct 1 1 
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cT f%!TK ^wrWwrc" zfrw%cTR I 

ftrtsRnrra": ^thr ^rtcT-' tV*rTOmnRrcr- 
^h»: w&rrmts^: ' (<J. <} * ) ^f% f^mft ^m <-h :, 

cTFT MWT: ^Rof |WTWl: JWSPT^T:, cTW^TTCT: 
q^T:5^T ^MK-H, cT^tecT^pJT:, 3M«*Kkfld^k4 
*IM?lld^ra*-=kk=ild <reWJM~U*l"Mslkl: STTTSr: I cTcT 

ff%r%rer fari*«n?HW ^tc^tct ^kw farf 

fWTcT I f^TR3T^PT5T^ »M«llP«KM^I£- 

' ^"+<rHM%IMM>Wk<fl«k«tl ^RWw: I 
^PfeniTff fVffRrq- ^TWcT: 1 1 
ST#: WI#[ sr^^TT «Tt%T|ftcPTT I 

> *o c c v - 

3lk*W**f WJ: ¥c3T ?T f%fefr t^cTCcT 1 1 

wr wt MJM<fa j^T^^w^sr^T i 

dd«rddl fdi|Hd<*k-H^=l ^f ^TtcT II ' 

(*T. *?r. V RY-^) ^fcT I 

+ l«WMl: m^K^Mdl^P^I^HclK^ *ft$T3TTCcT- 

fTnvrtVtt%^sr%t#|f^tt^wrr ^ c ^^?rfe^3"TO 

dk<lNM|-°&l3 cTW f<Wm *I«IW WT: ^eH-MRT I 
d^l^ *i+?mfe^ 3 ^TTfe^W: ^TRT: 3T*n#cT I 
cT§TT ^ FTW- 
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•o 

' ^TĕTR^I : ^TPTt t qw: #^qWTT: I 

C\ 

^TR" *IMlft ct W ^H^IcT fe" 5TIM | 
^ c3T ^qfwrrf*T ^PT^cST f^T^^T% 1 1 ' 

c\ 

ffcT I 

^rw fcr%^ twRtw ^rT^Tcir^r *ht ^n# ttw ^r 

O "O O 

+ IHI*cM*±M I ^PH'cMlfePM=l ^RT^PTt^Ppnw- 

^m ^ «m+nwjmji ^r^wr ^^Tcwnr i ttrtt- 
4«ii*nRhi cTfoFRWs# cqwsfqr ^pt: <ft: 5^t^% ; 

cTS^TT ^cWTcT ^cWR | + m<A|FT ^UWI^- 

C\ O "S C\ c 

^TRsfq- ^<KlHt wt^T WT FnTRftngT 5RT%: ?TTfq 

O 'O c 

3TAM*l«kH ^^"f^RT55Tl I %4 cl K i* H TTSW^ WT<TPT 

o o 

*T*FcTcT ^«kW 1 ^r*J+N*(^qtWTPT f^"^%cTc^?9#: 

•o *\ c\ 

W#fTc^FFcTR" I cTTC^ ^T^T^^ra": ^5^ftT SFFct- 

^O N Cs O CS 

' *r^rrwFrcft Muw^teswH ^mfk i 

^IM^IcHH" *T^fcT ^^Tl^^tokd 3TTc*rf% 1 1 ' 

(<\. 3. ^) ^ I 

«UMimO tst%9":-^lir++l tt^TT^T I ^ĕRTT^Wt 
?ft%«P:, *IHlP<^Hl tfe: I cTcT ^ftf^FFPT ^ft%m- 
^Tc^K ^cSTPT^T#5fq" ?T>ft cf qfer#cT I 3TcT TT/T ^tct- 

' *?R «iMKH ^TTfeTfcTSH + Kcl^lt?TcTT I 
fa":FT^f ^Tc# ^T WcTF^^fer: 1 1 ' |fcT I 

*IMlP<+ f^sr^TRTsftqlTcWcT ! Wj ^T^m: 5PTRT I 

ctt *rtV sTiiHHMui ^fcrqqf^Trr##cqf w\ ?i fefac*r 



r^tt? feftqw tptt*trt m%^; st^rn ^P^+imhk- 

^TsrR^r^HldH^HRdHATlJm^Al: *FTf" RH4*H: I wfr 

C\ C\ O 

^ra<i<wi fd<W^i:, cTsrrPT ctrr ^ttstrt TrrtsrRt 

o C\ c\ 

^tpcTrttT sre^r: | ^- ^rpsr *prf% f;T^^WTT$nr ; 

O 0> "\ 

T ^r^AR-MtaWkcK 5TT?ffsfrcT I R^TR, 5r#5TWf^f^T- 
cTc3TcT I ^prT^^T^TtWl ci I ^H H^iTlH S^ SPTRcTT 3T^TT- 

rttt^rt ^q^rrTTWwrf^N i^ tW^rcr: i 
*rW^mi<MifH=i 2tt#tjtr Hmifa+ *fw craT 
^mk-hRt TTt t^re^r i sttcttt twfer: 7 ^mk-hi r^ic-hi 

3TFcTTcRT #fcT I «IHM«I t>TcT 3TTc"RfcT ?TTcT^TTtSTTf- 
^TTtS^ $rPT9T5^r f^W:, ^TTTRT *TT*ft Iw^Tc^T 
TWTTtTTTcT I ST^TTT %fT?T: — Mw: <HRM- 
¥TWfcT I ' 3TT*rfTcnR" RcT ' ¥#T aFR*rfW*PrH1 
f#W: I ' 3Tf^T ' ^dl^Rlc^PHR-AIRH: ^TRT^T- 
WT:'\ *T ^ ?T#^TfTcW ^l L dc=ilcR£IMc^cl I 
cTT^W^KT«Tf ^RTRT%rT ^NIcHMI I M*HlfSRT: 
^IKdlc-HI I d<dc<NVd4f^MHd ^Tctct I 3TFcT 3lTcRT 
<H=)^d<r^<=t,«4: | crftwrf?Tct ^^cT^TRW^ct W- 
5TfT%: | m =T WW <H|RM|£=h<^H<J| ^tIt=HIHI 
5JT#f%T^fcT I cTcTT ^t%WT^TT¥TW, cTcTT ^Rdl^H"! 
cTcTT ^t^t>IT^STTWT I cKcT^T^tl -d <l ri <R kd <c=l 
far«Hfad ^rtcT:— 

o 

' Ffe#^T: TTT ^TTT 3r^f«T^T TT TT: I 
; ^FRTF5 TTT «rf^T£TTcRT R^M<: II 
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*T|cT: H^oAioMH^dld qjw: <TC: I 

3W?r qr f%facr *rr ^nw ?rr qrr *rfcr: i i ' 
(to>. ^. <}. ^. io, <n) ^t% i 

IT^ *TcW 5TT^TERRIĕqf^+eH*) lER ^TW^ 

*Hl^+dft f^T5#gr i *hM ih i wfepn^ I W lcT 
wtcr i T %^wrfrrfcT ^t^tr", 

' cT^rri fori t^ ^wrrrer ^+<*i 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. \. ^y) 

^fcT ST^rWT srfcT *PT^r>crufTOPTra- 

' st#5pt ;qfRrft *rt |ft*f ^nr i 
sr^ror % qfccT*r 4 <i-i*i«i *r 'j^rt ii 

SRR^TTcWI *T>ft §WT lfcT # TrfcT: I 
^TWTT 5 *TcTcTT WT^S^^RcT: 1 1 ' 

(*. *ft. V W, ^) ^tcT I 

anRTRRTnt Hd^r^l^l^|^<nR oqiWF^c1 I gf - 
^fft 3 I d-4 *%fts*fq d I c-H I I doH%fi ^TTWI I 3TRTcT: 
5TTl% 'lVlKMWf*: ST^dMMlg:- 

' ^ct^ ^§%ct |wtt^n I 
wm\ fr^cTg^ ^-qfT#^cr: 1 1 ' 

(^. v«i) <[fcT I 

' sr§fM" t%Tfe53T^nfr *r*fr wr i 
sr qTrwrFftr% *r*Tsr i^ fefe*rrcr n ' 



ara" *fsprrcfa? ail^lPj+WN^-' <mfafc+*l 
qt$4«f|j>^ifn ^m^CTM^ i ?f t m£ 
*\\*m\H\fo ^m: sr ^ tMY toww ^rfw^" srf%: 
5rf^rqi% **r i ckt *r?t>: ^¥^Niwrts^M: 

5T^T cTPTtT H^t^Tt 2RT I ^t^" MdHlcMcHlW 3f€TT 
pMSWd: ^hrwr^T fMM-ik<l T?¥ *TRTq" WJTRTS" I 

■O M> 

^t ' i ii^nt^r *Hlfa0i5r RTTsm sr#rff 4Tfwfr- 
wOin^iRi i srro^" *rst Trst ci^+^^mKP^wr 

■o c^ <o C\ 

W, EPTT^r ^H^IMWTKilWM< ^T^lTT^TTWr- 

^r% cn<r i ^RTrf«r^r ^fw anf - 

'f%rTW srtnij wrr ^ii^ul* M^^d i 

JTW^WTT WT^TcWPT *R^# II 

O \0 C\ o 

f%f^^rfrT^rW WT «fNr: M^d I 

TWtW WTT WPT 51T^#f%^rqT 1 1 
otkMpTHHilld^ ^^T^TS^T I 

st wrt w*?rtTr4ff s^pnr^nri 1 1 ' 

(*r. ^r- R<\ 3V-*0 sfr i 

^tr^rs^rra 4)^idj%yidHif<<*Miqi<) WN+lir^d^i- 

qTO^T^ra" I qfd+WM *TJ<T ^T 2RTT5TfW 4^1*1 WJW 
3cTT *[fcf ^T^^TWT <TTT3W <TT ^^PTWT *T|<f FT^- 

tr^i *rf# #iw q^rt>fr^ S/iRgd 4t*TR"*<T*<Tcr i 
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^cT JTtWSTpJTT ^mKKdilTtJI M#f ffTT«TW 
^WH+M cTf^TWR" ^TtWcTk TOcT I cRT: H <^<=|T 

^msa" ^r qw# ^rr q>m£dln ?vm i ^t«tt ^+iw- 

V0C\ 'N -S 

?rp" ^^^rwtrrsfq- ^wwtw WI^TWMT ^fcT i 
<fckK*<H°4NK<HH qfq-sf!T^mq; i ^ tpt fVsc*f- 

?^Wt5q^ra" I cTWcT <T^f>t%*5: 5^TSq^1wt%W 
^JT stTT^st Wf% I 3T*TT5*?cTT TTT^R»: <TTCt9f qTC- 
#tw^f ^T =*T Wm ^ ^iaK*MN<8*TTWr 3^r%, 

^tstt ^r ^rf^q- j##^f?r^tsfi ^ 1 r%^ur w$rqfcr: qrrfe- 

qfcFTT ?^rfcT cT«TT cTT^Tt ^nTB^Rt ^Tpt^r^KT WHT:- 

tttct ^r ^MWMdi to^t f cfr ^r ^mid^; ? d^id 

5/T: 57T: MM^IT^+c-HM+c-HM^M+cM TT^3R#T 
HKc^l^+clK WFTT^Tf>T *FTt TH^I^d I cTRcTt tgETPT- 

*rfwf frfer «iM*i+ir«ieifa4<Hc< ^rmrfe# *rfcr, crcft 

C\ c\ 

fa$tal^+K*H fo*T*£ ?IMkHM^*W «HMI^+R 

Hi\\x4 UmtQ>4 1 *tstt ^qf cr^st iimdcidl faw- 
^nr: ^^TcT tpt #pfcr, fM? ^rr cptt f«u-*Kwi sptcwpt- 
^i^+K^+r^t sprtcr 1 &f ^tt+mRi^i cPsptt cTrf%- 

^TWf%f%WT^I MH =3" ^PTPTT +^v^ldMKOT- 
3W cTcttaT ^T: I 3TW TT^mMld^ =p?ftfcrPTt cRcf 
UWMI^+K^M ^NHI^R fqwt8RRTT STT^ct f=£R"- 
+ <^H*TT# f*W'&cl I 

' h$t\x4 fcrwc*r f^rra ^twrw 1 ' 



TSTct I q^T ^T^T^mrSRrT^i ^cMri: STT^-srRHH^I- 

c -o *\ 

wPTT^wrmtq ^cm^hi ^tct q^Trn3F«rT#: 5rf?nTTt%, 

cTSTT ^T^tTt^m^TTpR ^tR^WTR: *3cT KT5 
JTfcT?TrfcT i cTCTf JJTWTOK:- 

' trtJpT qt*ff *nwr aJWr irtrrra" spTctct i 
jrTSJWrr^ wm sr srttt w t^nr 1 1 ' it% i 

?PT ^Tlr^lkcllci-MlW ^r1r=flHKH^=MHsAi cTW 
^3TT2ET|cnT I cTcT fctt fonH ?TTfaftttrcTfffcT =^T ; *PT- 
M-M^hRm 3PR": I SPTT NdlHMKM *W t^WTTTRT T^Tct 

"M c\ o 

^HKM^TcW cT ^^tJTct; cPTT 'TfcTvPTTc*rft ?T^Tct, 
3T5iRct 3 ^Tct I ^T =5T H^H^: <p*TFT:, aik^MMM- 

5t>ncT i ' OTct c^pti ^^tt swtt ^t#t: ' ^tcT 

^TTW 3TTcFT^H tWT ^Tc*rfet t^Rtsr^^lTPTTcT, 

<*ptft 5rfcTf^f ^^ctt ^ct: (Wc^ 5Ro#q"22Tt^ i ?r 

c 

^TTt^stT ^cTTc^^W^^^srmcT^^SRTT^iT 
t^cT^r ffcTTf|cTc% g^cT^r ^FT|^ftrtcT 3vT, ^TcT: 
f*T^T ^MHI f^TTf5T^TWTcTTcT l 3TcT T£f *TTT- 

wf5f*r%nT- 

' 3ik"HHIcm + l< ^"^Mcil^RrSTct *P?T fVcW I 
3Jk3=M+l<cMI M<**dMlcM«|lW f^?ttcT 1 1 ' 

ffcTI 



114 4)<^Pkl fMN»-: 

vm W3 ^scwrr: ^crt fa±j^u] tr/TtcTsrcT , ^Rnwrf^- 
qr*f cjcw ^z ^t^Tct rjwptc^i ^fcr; ^^cTct *r?rreT 
fr:*nt\ctsfq- q- f^rf%:^nrfqcf wrct, wfq-fJHs<3FcT- 
f%^^f?rw tr^ ; cptt fw^q^rmwiw^r^g^f#^t- 

cRUct I 3cR# f^Tct M*MI«^Nl(M*l<ttsKkll±l«l4iMd*H- 
^g^T|:^lf<^fd^Mc=f ^t^SnTfgrrfe?TR ?T3"fcT I 

<m wrmr^mmK forrfTctsfqr f?rt%ftrerfiM<4i+iO 

T f?r^RftRf Wlt I cTcfT ftrtERTRTf^TT Mfrr#T 
<H*+K*Ud¥>ld^l ^SRT f^kHRIcTT faR<skc|K=Hliu | 
t^#T WlHHkRIST^RTct I 3T#t^T5rT^T ^Tf%^TR- 

' gsr|:«Tf^ftr^ TSRt «HTHt^d: I 
fHJd^k^TST¥q^f ^TfrTcT: 1 1 
WFcT=rtrPfi f%rf H<RM«-<*<TlH+H I 
3WM?lkHW|Ai ^TflT3TffTTfTf tsPT: 1 1 ' ffcT I 

ancR^PT^T ^cT^^i^Hk^^MclKUIIJr f<TTtSTT- 

*mr: i 3Tct tr^twcnr- 

' 3UcH<H>T IR: fTc<TT ?T ffMr f%fiĕRĕT I ' 

(*r. *ft. V ^) ^% I 
*rrwTRTFr ^ttM+c^+^i^ i fsraTct sr^-driilsr- 

^TW&IMkH^M cTcT «T OT^<fTcT*T I ^T^^cKW 
c^WTTWT, ' ?TTRf?^rrff>rf^tsr: ' (<\. ^) ^fcT ^T- 
fac3T ' cRT S 1 ^: ^"^RS^^PTR; ' ( <\. 3 ) ffcT ^'TTrT,! 
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sRrfa frfa+iO &zr *rer ft¥t u^i^Ri^id , cPtttt 

^T^RRRI^ cTcT r^^teWNi 5rfM^f^FTt d<tPw+K- 
^W ^T SS& ?TWfcT I d^*i^l<^«r)«W^- *|%- 

^TT^r^d<«i ' ( i- y,) f% i srwrt^ ^cTcpt-' *Tc*T- 

5<5MAn<c4^Hfl+l«k1: 5T^Trfwefr *TTT: M<l*k4ld ' 
(V ^) ^tcT, ' Rd<Mrd<Ml«MI<d4l + KIMrfl *<Tffe- 

##^nr' (y. ^) i% =5r i frdwqTfsnTT 9frfsrct 
c^rerr <rr¥ncfctsfq- cTFT sr^r *fT^rfacf ^mi«kh 

Warf%lTFTTiT^ ^RWTtt ; <T ^T W^c^OTT^TTc^T 

f%fti^rRTfsr^ q#mr: ; f% 5 f%^nW^Trfq- 

<TSTTfTct cTcT ^TTc^TOTWcT I 3Td" F<T crftpss 3TT^- 
' gfr ^TT PTtTTTWT TTTT 5TR *T TFPT l 

2tT^cT^t>rdsr> fk *rrr ^PR^nr 1 1 ' 

(<T- 3T. \\3. V9^) ^f%, 

' 3RTTSH": +wR«>l: «MrMfa**MMiM*J: I 
STTTTt gt cTctT ^ft SPTTC TWTTT: II ' 

(<T- <TT. ^. ^o) ffcT^T I 

?R f<T<tTTsfq TTT TWT%, <WM«H W WkH- 

*TTcTT>l<|i!l ^TTWct: ^T^^lHTrWcTO I 3T5TT I 

cTSTTtT TOncTTOTTTcFtt: W^Hd: STTtTTcTWT^cTT ¥p:- 

^r^TT I^RfcT^Tt^::^¥Tt^: I *TTSFf <T TOTTcTW 

«\ C C 'W vj 

*M rctt^ 141 ^TTt^cT^PPcT <^[H, STTOTTcTW <<wRl+W 
f%^TTctT^TcWff<^T I cFTT =<T ^T- cT^TT ^T^ 



116 >»f|c|r+|pM f*#F: 

RarNrer' (3. *) ffcT I f=Micfl^sfq- ^ctstrtc*t- 
^t%fH^K<JiHlM+lRd^l Wt^^c^TT^gTT I cT^rt- 

q^rrfc=f fsRRf zrcf ^tr- «ran^T4FT^Rwrfsr- 

^ STrTR^ ^TfsPT/Tc*TT WFl Mciicl^ci I TOJ 
zfR tr^r qTR^^#^?Rf-T% jtctr: «r^T ! *TT ^TcW 
^Wfrq^TFR I d£c+W FRct- 

' cnrf^Rfrsf^?t jftft ?nf?nBftstq- *Tcftsf?TSF: | 

(*r.'»it. v y^) it% i 

^tTWr^rJTS"-Tc^TcT fr5^-pST2Tq-Tferq^ft ^lM>dl*TTfe- 
+4«I<M #rtsfER»: I ?TR STc-M ^d < ^-c=U P«l rl fasrrf%- 

t^cnrr ^r ^RT^dw: i ^ ^rRcit *tr sngr ^tftct i 
^rwt ^ «ngmt ^T%crwf ^Tc^t «rsrt%-€#«rT *ftf 

#TR^Bmft% I ^cTK^Rtc¥T|-T cKT d^M^IR ITRT- 

^rfr ^wct i cRT ^ FfTcqT ?rnnpTfw?mraT6!rTrRr- 

5!^ ^Tct^TT 5Rfttt% I cTc3| ?| 1 «^ +<cl cWT^T^Wts^- 

WTwrrfErfeiT8rr t=TTfc^s#£ft-TRf -r^tmi tswri 
crt ^r JT?rt gĕRR-' sRct^rrr cw $r?TT ' ( <\. y^ ) if% i 

5RcT SW ^fcJ5TzrTcKr t>3TfcT 5R7WTcftfcT ^HRRT I cTcT 
cTfcPR ^RTSiR^r^swi I c-H M *l K *rcftc3RT: I ^cf^TTc=ft- 
qqf?T ^ĕRfcT- ^dM^MMdlwrw^Pwill ^TSRr^TTcT ' 

{<[. ys.) 1% i ^oi|c| r^cj mm t»M=i^c|Ail PiMc^rer -r 
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S^ctct I aiHHM^Hi^ri- cTTf> ^#rf^W I ct ^T 
srrc^Tn^M^ SRT =l^mi-i|ii=j #TO^r : | w^ ^ 
^nTcW ^^TOt^T^^TOT I cTFT ^T JTT%RW- 
^rmWT^^TTSJT «I r^-cc) Rl4^H+l Kc=i" ^cRrtcT- 

'^r^r- ^V-HOv^'H>KyrdsF!Tt ; («j. * ) ^r i 

3T?T5rfi lcltlH l^fT^TT!TTOT^T cTtWT telM^c^Mi^-- 
^TTSTWT ^T%-'^TTfT t^Ttt *pft?R te I fa«lT>l : 

^Rnrrsr:' (<|. kt) wfo i ^ rertEr: g^nrpr : 

mt^cT^^W WW: I ?T WT stttTff^T%TTcT 

g^rcarttgr w^tjtr;, tr-:^t¥wt ^wc^nw 

t^rWTcT I cT^Pct ^MKperR:- 

' t^njltcT^ wmt ftf%ĕ*rFr strW: I 
^R: tf 5 t^T: ^fcts?qf q- cTcSr*r: 1 1 
^TcT % *J<fcft cTtWltct ^T WtW I 
cTt^T f?pfcf ^T *1MM>P STWcT: 1 1 ' 

(^. ^Y, ^) ^%, 
i^cTFTBT^ff cJ^TJT^TT: Ml?ld/W): I 

«TMmsu^: srnr: *rr ^ <$ t t^rat 1 1 

HMMSHclMISTT MI?IH^HP^J|r I 

T OTsTt t^T ^ ^T3f ^qf H^PcT fferr: 1 1 

3T^rr *rm: ?^tt fer ctwtstptct : i 

twrrcr cRTt: §ftw <3/faf "T^T^ct 1 1 ' 

(V ^-K) sf% ^r i 



i A. 



118 5ffa^Pkl Wt: 

arrat fa?«ld«l*fl I 3ISdW ^pts^W^I ^TFT f cTWT 
srEnTRT: I ¥ ^T faiMd*i*M~l4d*lM: T^TH" fcf^ I 
dr^lsiM fel I RT =5T fmt*rR3TTfPT ^t I cRt: 

^hh s ^t : Fr¥RW^fwrfTfr fwi?iH^ i crfoFr 

f^PTT sM *rfcT cTTTJr M^Rld *T*c^T^S^^dWf: I 

Tircj^ e |^si?iid*i*iirsr^R414^i'-^: ; crcT tot^ht- 

^TCTTSRc^T ^TRTSTOrRPTpT ^ddv=l^ sft^FR^cW 

c o 

^nlTcT ctcrstt, Tnrt«rTf«i«w«M*wr ^n^iIm fafcT: i 

R-5RT I f% 5rfcTfof T^TcT: JTTCcTT =bKlfac=bt ^f^T#?!T- 
M«ld«M, tV ^MI^T fa<*-d<«lld«{l ? 3TT#sfq- f% ^t^T- 
+ |oflHW «W^M^ETW frff%:, f% 3T + MI<-d<=|[cFr: ? 
^TT^T:, 3TSRFTct: I «T f^ ^TSPTTTTPt gi^cTT ^#WST: ; spspTT- 
*TTCT: sm*$d I «T ffcft<T:, SRT^RTcT I «T ^M+m1ha|1 
mm\. + MM<=l[cFT: «WHIW STT: ^*FrfcT; 3F<T*TT *T5T- 
?TTRfq- ^M<u|HH^l: #M STT: SRT^cT I *TTfR ^T^- 
«Wd^R^Tct WTTT, cTWT: ^^WRtTcTTcT I cFRFT 
dr=lMcOsfq-, ^T^AIMIH^W'M5lld^RTS5Tq?TT I cT^ =<T 
Wtw^TtM^ m*H<lS": 5RPTT *rf*T: I srr?TR^Tfe- 
f^PT t#M tScft<TI I d-stMlfT^Ti^T«l%i| cTcftqT I 

^diP^ R^xfr^Trf|cq" *c§fi i ^r^r? ^«Tcj^rR- 

McT ' *T#: ^IWTTRci ' ^cT^cTR I 3TcT ^RTR srfcFlitrTT 

■V o > c c^- 

<|fe: «TTSPTR I R^^TWTT^TTTT^t^rt FTcT H5 ctlwhT 

sr% sr^crt «m+nmi tot ^ frrtfT m r^trTstcpt i 

^TTOT: I «J«Tf ^Tt%cTT 3T <T tfcT RTt^T ^TcTT^TRtR- 
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^rwtm: ; sr^Tcrmi 5 t? ^«ra^t^r ^tt ctst 

^RT^TRTtst^ T^TcT: I T^TRTWTT 3TTf :- 

' <dHWH T^PTiterR t¥w ^FT^ftwr: I 
^RT# m % 3TqT ^RT ^TCcPTT II 

tm ^4-mh^hom ^nrwt^Tt^r^i I 

3T3T gWTFTcq STTcT t^ cl <TWfcT II 

•O C -0 

5R ^Rtsrtt^tt t?rfia^f pw ^t: I 

«y+NKI f=MM"^ld «^N T ^M^d 1 1 
HIHKild §"# cTcT f<T:*n^: m?U W 1 
t>pr^f fl^<f^Ti*l+l$^T^ JNc-kl: 1 1 
*KT <T «ftw f%rf <T ? M^Tct 3<T: I 

3rf^wmmf t>r^w ^r cTcTcrr 1 1 ' 

(3. y^-0 1% i 

^Rt^T+NH^^MIkl^^cl^ni^TlWNWr: I cTcT f<TSS*T- 
TTpf farf f^#PTt 3qrfcf ^^«TRTWTirtgr <?RTFT 

Oo -O V « 

f?RrwT *rr ctt^tt ^m^tsRcT i ^nr|cwi t^tstot- 

^UM^MSPTT: I 3TcT W| : ~ 

' ^RTT^T t%St ^l^lTcrM^rNT 

%i^i^«ni" r^r^^d 5T^t i 

wmt^ $m®n t^tsptcHt- 

S«T 3T STMTtat t^STT^m^-HHlTcT II ' ^tcT I 



120 «n^rsRT m^: 

?TT*Ff>f%fSTRcT, cTCT f^F^$r%g?ft J H <* *g I d <H 4 1 : WFT- 
*TWT <*| IWMfe^^rT^^^cf>T55^Jdr=IM^ <u|- 
^trr ^rTJiiei^iiMH xr ^: ^^^TTt^TcT 3FTW I 
+NHWTWtV^nT?tiT: I ctt^TPWT^RRTTl SPFcf favf 

^t%ct *r*rT%rfw ^nrf^^qr%f §:<3+ui±i«ird*5#; 

cTTpt cTf^rf fWRtJTTcT, ?T^fcTf^rTlff ^^T^T^cT I 
WRTf^cT%f?cWr«T ^ri%^T^cT ^TTPT ydl + K 

wfcT i ?TFRT5^i *r^rrf*ratw i 

' *PT ^T ^TcTT fcT"S3?cf T#W I 

ND C\ O ^ 

(*T. *ft. ^. ^) ffcT FTct: I 

^Rt^^T^TRI T^cl 1 ! hPwINiMtIT ^PT W^T STTRct I 
cT^ ^TW^cr farf ^T^rR^TPcJTT T ^T^PtcT I ^WTT 
«|^TT oTtRT^NMI^t f¥¥5JT cTCTt *T W^cTT^cTSRTc^ f^t 
^TWT I ^TTpTct dfHM 5T|ITOW: H<RM'< : *TRT- 
TTf^wfcT I cHTT ^TfcPT- 

' ^sWMfd+ *TvTC ft^TfPTctrf?S*PT I ' 

(V. *ft. V ^.) ffcT I 

srfcPR" ^tcT- 

' ^Tf^fr!TcT*T^T #cPft 

c\ 

f%#f^ld^lc-HM" Tc^# STtcT I 
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^ wi^ ^f tw f*nT crt 

^t cR^T.-^TTJpT *T^ra 1 1 ' 

(t. 3\ Y. $.) 1% I 

^ra MTsint>wr si^m^hi ^ferT^rc# «rtcT- 
Ff^^TJTtlr%nT ; sini^ - hihk^ ^s crar' 
^r fferrfraf 3Tf%fera.f% % i tpt ^r: i m 
trrtsr^ *rferriT * 5rt%twra, t% 5 ?rmtsrf5Rtfsrat 
spTTwr qrrfTTO^ srrawra 1 sraT t%^mi%wq 

IW^ «II^^H^H^TTO^M.-Hto WT^sT d^T 

^frwt M^i^H^inratira; 5ftt ^r gfraref*rer r- 

ft%fa <fd ^ Wt*R5WM *J M H Pt ?WT^# cRTTt ¥T>- 
sRĕT^^TTra":^ <«i<|f%?rH5T ^r^T^TTT , 5Rt€R5T# § 

^tt f>w cfTnr^ra ; cPTT ^prrat ^Pd<r^dH ^' hk - 
totottti ^"^r ^r t%^T ^iT^pra: gr jcreretrfc^ ra: I 
' *i§fk<i ^nrTtlr^TT^" w ' icwnrsit ^sraw *r- 

fa+?M+: M<HSltidlHK*W; d^Nll : 5T%tVswi <T% 
^TfH5rpt M+dPld^ ' fT:*r^: 5TfraT *RcT ' ^c^reĕPT I 
5T^£ #^Tf fTFT 5T?rT ; cPTT TT|[ W^ HPlgtHd^ I ?T§T 
"T^TTTcTT ?J%'TfraT ffe: WT ; ^TcTO *TOT«t<T ^m- 

HKHdwin^HHwPra ^w 1 ^nrrat a^rra^ 

faw^ t%% qfk "tKINc^sllHKdR <TT 3 f)d=< l d^K»|- 
SPTS^l 3T t%^% cT^TT fd<N<rlf"lTf ^T: M,dH^<H' 
W%T *F=rfcT cT^TT M<?I^"J|T ^Tt^tfqt>T I cTcT *T PragTO 



122 4)<=Mf% f=T%: 

^ mm^ I IT#?TR ^ ' q-?T ^ ?tT?Ict f^rffT ' ¥c£RR 

wft^?r ^pMtw i 'srT^TTRT^mnr' ^rT«rf q^T«rt 
^rt^rt fTRT|^cr f^TnTf^ĕt^r ^pnr^fT«Tcf *r^% i 

U,d^=tlRT^T Wĕ% T3W- 

< irt "t^t^t^ WRifo T^raT ^ i 

srfe^T ^T faw% W: TW TfcT<T 1 1 

SITRtT^RT *RfcT ^TRt f^ g"^TFW. 1 1 ' 

(s?T3. 3\ ^. ^. V, <\<\) 1% | 

^q%cft q^T ^sR^cTT-Tt STSR ^TT% | 3^3^ cTRTt 

^nr|^: i 3rt tT^ .tftwr h^m^^t ^rr- '*TFr- 
ts^rj^rcter: ' (<p ^.) ff% i ^r>rRR^nfWsft- 

SWT ffcT 9TW c|Kp^faiMi ^Tt%-' frFT: 

M^dAii: Pw^i srf^r^nr: ' (<i. k) 1% i <iwif3:- 

<=H^MI 3TFFCcRFT: f^T^T: I TRTf^%TT t^rRT- 

sf^r^n": i inrfq- q-3==T?=Fr f^^pssT^rf^r^Rt ^rt^tr:, 

crsTTfq fFF*T *& U<\4.°M\ stcT ^F^fe =TKfacf cTlt>: 

^Tt>^T 3m«i^ii: i ^TFT^r^rT^Tt ctt ^tr- 
t%^Rf^ ^w^nrr^-' srRT^wrt^^^^TT^: ' 

(^. ^) ' S^&HM+IMMRl: M^I^IIR" ' (<\. V9,)'f^wft 
fiT^I?1MRd^yfdt4H ' (<J. ^) ' ^I^MMMIdT^- 
Mt f=TWT: ' («-J. £,) ' ^lcm^iiMHHI ffcTfeT ' 
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(V V,) '311ffW*:^r:' (% <n)?fci 
«u*<wm: mtm m^hmhwik* *rf>r cTrrarssrre- 
^m: i d^i<j[ f=)N4U4d1 T%f^T5W^rct i sttw- 

■o O c o -o c\ 

faM^I^41^4^4*M+H*iyM+l I T5^fasRT%r 
fTdsRTTSFf <^wfd-' 3TU||*H<HA||«Tf 3rfVft?T: ' 
(l- 1^)5% I JRTT dl^^ilHd ^««ll^^MbMH M=ll4 

■Uh4<ji f%rPnrT twmTf fTTPf ^ttttsjt^tt^t wptT: 

Mf: *WI3d I ^^^H^dl^Ml^^i tWT^Tc^TTft>r- 

^r^rts^mr: ^msw i ^h^niOm^^m^ *nrra": 
*rnre>: ^t TPTPRrrer ff% wt «ik^ ^nr%- ^ 

f^Tcff ToTts^TRT:' (<J. ^) #T I f^%#>Tĕzf 
f?RtST: I q^ft ^TR^T 3?ST?[: I FRT T^ ^%5RTf?fr^ 
farf ?T#STT f>rft!Tfi|^m1ci|=lT=|!T ^TT^ arTTcWTT S^TTCT 
?cW I STSRTSTRT ^rMT SRTT : ^TTR^: ^wrf^WrTT 

« ^ c c c 

5^M«IKHi: ^nrf^ ^feqi ¥1 SPP iwfe ^T%- 
'*T 5 ^^+Md<-d4-Hc+K^r=ld1 f5^f%: ' (9- «iY) 

1% i ^rtrr t^ i?3t*t «m^i^ ' f%nrmT^WK tr^- 

^T:, cTTTS^T *TcTTT 11W1 T^T f^TT mm:, 

O ' 

3RTT«arcfT ^TW: ? ffcT I cTKW H5T4 4t4t cTTT FTR ?T5T 
fewf TTTW? 41-11 Rlfe «llo-tod I cT^RTĕT #Tc*rt^Tf*TT? 
?fwi *ft*T 3TT#fW5?T: I cPTT ^r w- 

' 3T^3pwt^JcRft TltcT TTf TfcTT 1 1 ' 

(w. *ft. v vk) st%i 



124 5ffaFTf5RT f^#5p: 

fWTT#^nTFfl'Sfcr qf^ fef%?T f^N5?T ^cT, ^lpTcTer- 

cSTTH=M<HTd: <HH>lUf*nT# ?T% ^¥^K>FĕFqT3T 3TT<TcTcT 

-' m m^w^j^w^mr^ feFTT<wf <?psrd 4 £<*> *tt- 

o -o 

W ' #T I cT^lftH<'d<^l<Hf=ld^: I *R*rTTT, 3TTCT: I 
3HK<<J| WR ^^^TtRTTJT STTTcTcT- 

' 3RTcf f ^^^^^^RRTT I 
ft TcT*FTT 3RJ: ^WST^ *R?T 1 1 ' ff?T I 

3hk<i ^nT%#T^crTq^§T^i 3 . m m m f<^ k : 1 ^kkw 

#f%cT55T: I *ftTO^[tfaw?T ¥fw^T ^T^*rfiTc# 
^TPT IWI^WRR^T ^W^T^TTTTT <H ^M^WT^Tc^nT I 
cT^T *PFTcTT ^WcPT- 

' if ^£^T ^TTT *TT*f iRTct ^Trfk% ^cT: | 
*rfFFT ft*TcTT ^T ?:#^T WTTIt ^T^JTct 1 1 ' 

(*T. 7ft. V ^) lrfcT I 
3TTWTWTRTf?T^'' sfR[tTT#T ^tte" ^KM^TC- 

it^t^ ^nr^r^w *rewrT f*rcr i i 

t% -Fdf*T ^T T55rfiT f% 1f rf*T ^TrPT f%«T I 
3TlW?rT "TJTcT t>9^ TTgT^ĕTP^TT W 1 1 

*hi^i*zptTt t| wsr 3^ ^ fesr ^ 1 

^cT 3TTc*TT cT#^Tc*TT •il-k^Mk^W f 5|fw 1 1 
1 <jo ^0«., =^<3^rr^fsr^ ««^yu^i^i i 
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*r cKftci ?r ?T^Tf ?r crctw t ^r^r i 

f5pTF?T^W^rft" *TW ^f^FT cTcTR-l 

■s 

(*T. 3T- <}=;. ^-Yo) 

*4>K*i^ii*Hi«r>Ef: wr: *r# j^ttwt: i 
f^rrferR^TcT^r>R^TcTwr «wiP^: 1 1 ' 

^- c c +> 

(*T. 5fT. 1*. ^K) 5% I 
V^:<^H|U4fcHlc^c=J ftrt%^rw ^n^T¥^TfcTFct- 

' t>f%WT*r*nfsrFf cTcTTWRT^qfcTR; I 
<MIHdN<d^l«4^tsnnt*r TOcR^TcT II <RR II 
1T% ^rT^rJT ^MI f%fTR =^R *TT I 

*pft ^tt: wrrt ^R^r^mrr 1 1 <\ ? 3 11 

C\ C\ ^ l \ \ 

*T =^TM cRT TTR" JRT ^TT^T cFT *T: I 

sprr *nr: t>cHifa" ctst *rr cf swr^ici i i ^y i i 

C\ C\ ^ *■ x 

^TTT^rcT: qTfcTcfts^ cTTT fTT ^t^T:' II <m II 

^fcT I 
M^K^I^cHl^cK^^i^rc- 

' ffcT ¥f^cTW^ JT^K: M <«H <£l I 
fHfa+c4*KM*t*mirEr ^TTWt 1 1 

(*r. ^t. ^. 5.R) 

1 ?fo zfTo gif: ^V3 | 



126 »n<HHfar Wf: 

(*r. *tt. ^. m) 

iTi^^rii- ^swt ^ s^tpr; ^m ttr; i i 

(*r. ^r. ^. v^) 

W*& 4W4kHT <M^|: 3R: TC U ' 

(^r. ^t. ^. ^ois) ^ i 

trcf cH^do^Kl^HpM ^rrtil^l^n^: I #TFRt f§fecTiT, 

* ^- ^* -v 7 

3TTT RT #% I ^d^M^rdU+n-s(A|c|^n^R^qt 

=^%£nr i cranr wwtt^^t^cht^st ^AiTd- 
' ^Fr«rf^wrf^d ^i w ^ff^TWT trrRpr ' ( s 

n) #cT I m^<^HMdl^fadc^MKin ^T: I 
^<l4dl: H^lT^ STR^srto": I ^T*TW SRUT*rfq" ^TPTT 

o c 

t^WRxF^T ^dTTRlf^FWif S-RRT I 3Tfr*T5T- 
SPT% f% ^TT f+R-HKfarfa" *TWT^IT«Tf ?TFmTTTcWRT 
JRTTRc^iT ( <^ ) , Frf%?f *J# fa?TiTRTFTf <4l M I "I I T^- 
S^^HHH M^%R^r: TWT ^dM^SSTTWT fRT 

M^r °-Mfd<+: h), ^^^f^fmmw^:wm- 

\ W * C , NS c o 

^tcFT gt 5Rt% qfW*T TPTW^^TRT^T fadM||- 
3^M*Wsi*k=IR (^), fw^R# WT^K: (y), 
df«RH< t^TR^T^T>T5Rte^r ^rRT^TRR^T , 



SRTWTcTR % ^i.<H*i I dc4M<fj : ^i ^Tm ^nrtcT- 

' cTc<Tt ^wn^ro^nr ' (^. <^) ^r i <fM?tid- 

*PTTfilMld4H ^d^kH+kM«Mlfe<«KH*l ^IW wfcT: 
OT&Hlc+K ^cTSTcT I d*Hh«* ^WOTTOW- 
fTT Mhpwi cTcTT #TFW I cTW cTTCcF^T *nTTIT: Wto- 
dl<d«f g^rtcT- cftsRf%FTPTTW: *nTrfsraT*T: ' (<\. 

^o) ^ri *rwr wwm i cT^ki^Mr^Msrr:- 

^TtWBra" ^rt: i dt^r^t^- srrntiM i<d^i g$r- 
qt%- *T§qwrfil±l ldc«l wdisPr fwr:' («i- ^i) stcT i 
-H^dlsH WTcfT^sf!PTWt^ ffcT I dM^-dOrKHI c^TW 

C O ^) 

t%fei^Tl I 3rFftrnTl ^H+M^KK^skwidciW:, 
^gdHldEHK»! ^TTTOW I STSRTWT ^M+K±if 
^TJWTT :, tTORT^T cTc^TPTTcT I iJ^TT^SpT WRT>T- 
*TW: I cK=mfy+TI<?lci]slHI ^TTTT^f5rWTcRPTTSTT ^ 

'O C C\ 

^rtcT ^r^n^TW *f*ftt wrtcT i *m"Hwm ^r 

^RRrat Tfe# *TfcT >*fl<MjPM: ^ifcTfecTT *RfcT l ^T 
=*T TprHl^M r«K£Hl+K«l T ^ ^l^-HpklKW «l^+H^, 
M^1-c1<I Wt cTTWWcT I 

%fl<IH:— 

' fa3+l^^lf^Tl*«t*pHVdfect T^ I 
^WT^TI TTTT: fcT ^TFFcf iflf<Mi WĕT II ' 

(5T. ^T. ^s. <l*) 



128 4Wqfod M^: 

' fefoqr»4TH igftsfer wfts^q i^ ^ l 

(^.m. <[*. <\\) 

gg|:<sl|^Hfcd«r H^l^H' *HT fk%: 1 1 

(«[. 3T. ^. ^) 

tcra": *pfam *tvtt w T^rti^ i 

3TW ^Wt^ptT c# *JW MHpHT 3T II 

(*T. 3T. ^c;. ^o) 

?T^:^flT att ^IUIN Ml4<Hd *DT I 
t>:^raT S3" #^FsT ^TW fatf W t>§: 1 1 

(*T. 3T. ^*. \<{) 

3TR^TWT^TTft *RT *TFSf ?TfTc^": I 
4 ^Tt>T ^T #^«f <TFT ^: *FTT fa§: 1 1 

(*T. 3T. ^t;. ^) 

f\rTOTTt%!TFt ff ZTST ?TWt% TTEH" I 
WTlt^WTW cRT ^nrt^R 1 
^4VsHlHH4«ki *lH«^«MtA| cT^T^r: 1 1 

c\ "O -o 

(W. ^T. ^. ^, ^Y) 

^TWtS^TT ■R^TWt ^H^T^TR t>5r3" I 

(*T. ^T. ^. ^) 
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mv\w\u\m\<*\\H w& y^fl<4d i 

f>^p™ Tt M<-HMI=H II 

(*r. ^t. ^. ?'$) 

mrirWn<HW<*\WH\ 3TCT I 

3< l+W+Ul <H<=TbcH=n TI^RT- 

wfw re *riwf%vr^rr ^?rf>cT 1 1 ' 

■s 

(*T. 3T. ^. ^.) ff% I 
Mlt>dHIWTC*T fVf^ jfffar 3T ^T 3T 1 1 ' 

^r^RTcr wft *HMinfl 5fr^Tf^Rn^FrPrfa t^RTT 1 1 

l% ^t^^iwM^Dc i 5ft^fwrrr^t^ tp^TRr^rwr 
*m?rcft* smym n 3 u 



#tf sft^rf^r :, f% *rr m mvw, *ri ^t <rferfe:, 

^d^ M*H<a^>d< H¥f*RPT I f*r^TT ^T f% 5RT3R-- 
fWTFT ^ M W ^T) t\<{~H < I ^W ^Srr^-ITRT^RPTt- 
EHHKWM^ ^sMM^lPwkll: *rf% T^ M^t^MIM I 

?ft smntiWw^ d^nw ^t ^tpt srrsrsrcr^t ^r tstt 
5Rr#TRTFr i ^rr t^-^t^t <m<=tw fosrn#: ^ 

'TW ^TR^T^T 7lM«ldi 3T I 

?w ffw f^rr *rt t%RPTRt% 1 1 

^N^W^W.^+^ *TRPRRi I 

f>«rrf%irrawra" ^rdnrT^sRr 1 1 ' 

(<?T. 3T. V <IV9, <\s) ^% i 
^«J, ^TOT^ 3r=f f%f^l 3ĕT ^rWPT: pRTT 'T^T 

twrfq" ^MrwwaTnr wtrtt ^pwt t^rrPr 
^Rfw^f sr^pertrt, 

MtlR?:- 

c 

' *Am<\ wr ^4+m^im twr^r: i 

TT^T^^T^tW^^RTpnT II 



5FR>:- 



*T*TcTTWT wf : ^jprat cnf4«l4i ^T 1 
*T5 173" ^ ^iwt: 3TT*cT*r MPw^d 1 1 
WT ^rt^WTtc^": ^f^JFFTt\^TTcr 1 
STTJTcT ^RRTRt fr3TK ^tcT t^PT: 1 1 
cTfcWF*TfRTf) ^r ff| ^rr^nr I 
cWT tsPNI^WMlRj %*TT ^TTTW STTcT 1 1 

(*r. ^r. 3. y^-%) 



^TTcT: TTcK: ^t^rt%^tTs^mt T^" I 

o 

WMH4 cW HTct ^RcT^ TT: «TcTT 1 1 

O <} -o "\ 

ST^wT^^nW^: JSTRWr^ 3cTC: I 
MWMR ^T t%:^JFT^ W^ 1 1 
*R cW T§i ?TTcf #T ^R^ ^lcHH: I 
^trr^TT ^kPcmIcII ^TTST ^+^llP^ 1 1 
JTFcf M^cM^HsM ^cTT "T^RcRTr ! 
^ OT 5TcTO ^R" ^4cRc4 W^cWcW 1 1 

C ^- N ^O O C 

snrtw: *r ^r 3i#r Tfic^n i 
f^r«rnr ^t^tctwt ^t q <^ «i ^ft n 

^rcT^^^TTJTRTT t^frffe^WT: I 

w? fwt ^rt : ^pttsjtsWh focw 1 1 

cTcT #^Wf% ftfa+<*M*HlfSRT I 

^[ t^TcTT ^imWNk^^H^^TR^cT. 1 1 ' 



132 «fl«Hfol M^: 

cpPtp? t^cTsPr crw f^«rrf%T%TFT Wf#fe 

115 wrctfacrT- 

' 3T5r^«rfsrPTF5r tottcTt tw^ct i 

^TTT <Jl«frkftd T TTt ^T ^IT WTTWT: 1 1 ' 

(*T. ^. V. Vo ) ?f% I 

3T«T5T faWT: I *T ^TrT^T^Mt I 3T?n^WrT 

^^TratVdfspfT ; m*K% ^t^rT^^TtwrrrPr fafrsft, 

g^r M<w<r=t^+ird^N^rn^id i ^rt ^k^h 

5wfaw<i Trsrwr ^ferf fr^rfe i jrt ^r ^tst^ttt 
5ft%tcRT #srR5fecTf 5rf%^5Tr% i cttttct ^rptwtt ?r 
r+fa^<sHfcflfd w^rr ^#qr #jwt: i ^ ttjt 

^SRct-t^cT #OTT:' (*[. 3\ ^. ^. =;) ffcT I 
fWMTf> fT?TT ^Tf^FT I 5RSJ: M<H«t>WI f?RT- 

tr- ji^M «r§ srr cf ^Tsrfr^T t^tpt i sntsfq- cr|qrfe^ 
^^^srprpTT f%^r: <mTwh qTFr5wwt^f\fcT f%wf 

5TFq" ^RT^TOT^ WTtI 3TfcT: I ^TTSpT f^TW T<Tfq^TT#- 
Wr TT ^Tfet% fW *H?: T/rTFTcT ^ SRTTm I cTSTTT 
fewf ^T^ | cTcTt^T 5 sftSFFT ftwf Tfcq^ T fa«nf>cT- 
T^nTcT I «Wr<w4*li «Tm^TR^q^^TT^n^T«TT 
ctr=t?tii^ ^5rfcT^Tct lcT|#TW^T- 

' ^r«tWiqt#%: g^cTTSTT W-£FPT I 
^ % ^T^: ?mcT Tt^Rl^m ^ II 



?TTTrf^TTfq- tW^: 5RFcT: g^TSTT =* I 
STFFTTfaM<ldl 3TT ^T '5TRT WT^TT W^ I 

f^5rfer^Ef ¥TdT^5inw him<-h ii 

(q\ ^. sr. iv) ft% i 

aw^f%«n^rf%rrFi wr^wRrp cTtWPt^ w- 

at^Er5reTTCT?TTff^«Rra" I fWRTf%r!Tar § *Rt- 
JTT^^^r^5TfeffWcr51 ?p?Fqrf%qwft: ^:5RT^:? 

5R?sr%9Tw<r^dw w^rt^t ^ah^iOsPt t^r w^d 

q"^'^dt\^T 5f|UMHHI Pd^Hl^d I 3RT U3" WNl I 
3TFFTT%-' -TlM^H FRfvT? rtt ¥ SRT 5ret«r 3JN<u| 
TO" ^H^W*iR^»iil<fT5rFft^r: '(w. 3\ *. <R. 3) 
ff% I 3T3R ^PTPit ^TRW q#H Mfas Wfti. ^ HK^- 
f%gW | qr?^n" *RT IT5 ^t^: 9RTT M^Pd I 

fht 5 t^r^t^Wt? sRktoPd t **rcf% i wrrwt 
Tsm^rr^^ sratwrt: f¥A^efl^ir<i: ; *r srsrr 
*rrcf*HT rhiwn<u1 tfer: 5?t: <r5: ^rrdwicT^T^r 

<HWH<1 ■**WI+d|K+ g^f%¥Ff 5RT%, IJJTW?? srnT^: 
q<JH^<OTTf^^l<tT f^W: *rc3Ttff% 3T sffaSPTc3 ^"- 

fR"fW^r% i ^rpmsfq-FR#- 

' ^ t^T^WT^t^WtcW 3T 

f%^t t <rwt% jratswi^w^H^M^ i 



134 ^TM^PkT ^T^: 

tcrrfqcm ^rwr^ct 

(wr. <n'. IV ^) ^r i 
ĕrf%*5ts<3rrf— - 

3<NK>IN<^=I ^r^^^RTT: 1 1 ' 

(«T. ?TT. ^- W) ^tcT I 

foit ^T q^T^TTWTOt^ ^ft: TOTTfa%r 1[fcT %T I 
fe snfctdKd^H 3JRFTtqW: I cT^T cTTW^TTrM^T 
TO-' silcM^l^ aHcMiPd : TWWT W^fet 3t\*S: ' 

(V ^. v i. y.) 1% i stct ^tt: srctta^t- 
s^Tcwr:, g^rfcr ft tsak:, ^rt^S^TWcM 
^rf%tw^#: i ct trct ^1 *fT*nrf*T<| ^fj #T- 

yfTO^Pl ^"1 w fi Hcjfcd 4 STRTT WĕWRT^T IWP^ 
^TT^T stSTcTT:- 

VWRWfa: WS^IWl 5l«TRT SPrenprT I 

$Fmm tscttirr **ttct cTctWr cRttprtt i i 

^^IMPtI^^ FTTcT <ĔftSERlEkMlfiH>l I 

q^t*rrfMt tgsT ^r^cntt ^w ftctt ii ' 

(w. *rr. ^. <m, IIy) ifcr i 

' fFTcT:t%WTr^rfF1 S&S^llfcKNr>3M: I 
3<l«w4fo*Srd Wsĕc^Td 3"t: 1 1 

C\ ^ o -o 



^r^KM^pTi^ljrr^it^rrrmKtJii 11 
1wwr^#^wrf^w^f^Rwr i 
m m d*idwfd srt^ra <m*im*ii 11 
wfwf^rqT^T^nt>^s#f>^wra i 

e\ "\ 

^Tt^tPt f^qf%: Sp: 'HT^IMRiKl^dl II 
^IN^TWIWKM^WI %VT I 
W*lT:=N+k+KI Ml4dl^r=kHir^+l II 

^r^+m^+iuiHid Hk-HKWd^i wr i 

C\ "» c > 

3rr«T^RFlt «l^lMi , -KI*l?<HI^KMId v 1 1 
TWTOT f%T 9AMHM«f)fcM+i I 

•O "\ 

^P^tid+r^<i^rrerK ^^MH^i^Hid i 

C\ "\ «\ O "\ 

AicH^M+Pd^ci m m\ ^wr ftqf%: 1 1 

(<T. TT. «^. ^^^c-R^) \fo I 

arer ^fwTf^t ^rf^rnrr: stcto^, t 5 rwr^tsr- 
^nt^% 1 ?rfwq' ^re^^rf^feR^ra 1 3t?t 

H«d>w1M<u|fa[d oimPiWd I d^d^- 

' *rfwrf%cnf ^cr: tr «iuiPtRi fera*r 1 

q-STT^" ^a^TC 3RWTlrf% ^TO 1 1 ' 1% I 
cTdT ^IrdeU+MltoH+c-M+l *l^ll^«W*U$ilc+l<- 

^r^tt ^rtaT t^tstt *rvTn%: 1 ^rwr ^pt|- 
qT?Frw w^nit «iiw<wfed^-dK<mR ftf$^r ^fr- 



136 4H^fed fWF: 

wrfcr hh=ih1+ =^«ff srjwfwr: 1 1 

faxf 5 ¥T^^rRr%R M^eTlAld i 

^Tcriwr ^nnrt =^ff ^+iP^d: 1 1 ' 

(^T. 3T. Y^. \3o, \3<\) 

*frsf ^jsff srtro %mt ?f>fr w^rf>fef^' i m*h«ji- 
^rfer?ft *R*ff ^fr^r#WRR^T: i <r ^ M^pwi- 
*nrr^RT?rf^Fr t>^iPxidKdHH wvaF% i q3^wft 
Rfa+H+id F*wr ^f%w i *ffsf ^Mt ^rfe^: i 

TO^RTTT TIW^tTsRft 5ZT%533- | ^ftsEf ^rf%ft5TR i 
^? ?ffef ^tofe^f%f\frr ^Tf^T p cftW I cRT^- 

1 p##wm ^jf^q^Tfwr*r 1 1 

^HTlNmr=t^^i^lRrdti^id^+il<?l+ II 

(^T. ^T. Y^. l^) 

sRPracPTT fe5f ^fe4Rm Ttsfq- m i 
MK^Md^t $m U*mUa wrt 1 1 

(*T. ^T. Y^. V9 5t) 

f#^RTra%Wf *jT*i+Wi f«|e|HH: | 
^st m^jwwi ^TTRT qcTfcT ^TtarR; 1 1 

(*r. ^r. y^. ^) 



*WT%f 



TJRTWT 
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#^f StHr^T 3nw td°KHfcld : 1 1 

(*T. ^T. V^. VSV9) 

sprT: $Rft «rf|: ^T: gjrJT: ^r ^r^T | 
3Frr: ^ff *T% ^t: <T*T: ^r ^Ptt II ' 

(*T. ^T. Y^. vse.) 1% I 

tttrt^t ^ srrirreTsrN; y$% tt ^tpt^ hk i ^ i^tt- 
^t^RTj^ q ^ 4 p^sr^nT ; ^TSnTTwN^FT^ - 

^ntH d *i *i ^l $ ^ 4 «^ 4 r^:^t^r i 3ftzrTf*rsrt ^nff 
^T 3ttrprt jttPh: ftt: qixfr ^r ^sTTrT^- rnfer i 
ctr wrtt^r ' tf tTOT^rf^r^Tcf ^r ' ^rrt>- 
^TTWRrm siwtT i 3Rf5RngwftrsrfgqRS(^ zfr»r- 
^T^rw^ TO^twrH i ^tsqTtkwt #fr %5feTfcP %aT 

^rf%feB Sc«4^d I cT^t RT^^RTTsra": %ST -T 
qwft^T^>^r%q- 3q^2Tcr^TvT q7tsPr trdST: I 
cTĕrTC *RTf : I H^mifcffi(dq^MMi ^W^c^ 

^"HMriMiiit tcr5rfcrwTTrn%r ssrct^sRr^reraT- 

l^TW cir^rRrRT§rr T%cf - rT^% I Wt m-KSTT 41^^^j : 

srsnr si^D^ih^ i cht fMtzf s mHh+i i *r>r?pfrrTt 

i^T^nt^l^cWr cTT^ stM°HH I d4d/<=( ^T5g?T- 
1#: Ml<|r|=|Rit6i|l^x| S|Hlt1<imHc|4 | ^ | 3T^rT 

■o 

^nr^r- 



138 ^4«*frt 'fifrfr 

' mfo: «T^TtWt jfl<lHr?ld^l«Kl: l 

srafror TfRTfr forat ^nr: tT«t i i 

iTq' ^" ott fTsur #^TfOTW: I 
^^q-: OTTWTFT #rTT ?T fmt 1 1 ' 

(*T. ifr. V ^\9 — 5.) 

' qrf ^ ^nw r«ni«iww frof i 
?r f| ^TPJT^tH? ftt% crrar ^i^Ri 1 1 
sn^r g^rwi ^Rt^i grrrot : ^ptt: i 
5T#rt Mrwt *r| qr7rwtsf^iTO II 
3jw41Pwi*i'«i f#^t%^twnr i 

T^rfe <pf *RTC 5TT# ^T 5Kt^TR; 1 1 

<rar cf srtWrtt ^rw M*l4*fe+H i 

*m =3" cRTT m: #fcrst p^T 1 1 ' 

(*r. Tft. v Yo-^) =% i 
' srTgrm twtet 5T ĕretert ^rtwmĕi i 

z\\*&&M W&Pm ^t^TT TOT .T%: 1 1 ' 

' ^"Vi ^t^tt^rtstI P=i d ' w srctirw: i 

^fetS!H-Ht^| MTW %# g5fĕT*T II 
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^MeH^o-^ w WntST^: I l 
m: ^f<T<f *TR ^^ ^ 5TT f*f I 
^srwr^stH ^IM AJlPiMl ?rfV 1 1 

3ĕf 5TF^T^TT«T?cf TrwrT^t ^ST: I 
MtSlMK Md^^TK ^tw^CTR 1 1 ' f% 1 

C\ V ^D "S ' 

W^ 3pT S% %, ^NdKM sPT: I ^TT ^ ^cKTJTT 

3rFFrf%-' ^rcrr trr ^rnnr srrsnr, dM^: ^fk*t- 

tV^' (<T. 1T. V W \) ffr I cRWRRT 5rT#TFT 
^rteT^5TFT ^TMTct 3%, dT^MWkK+leTtoW ftrf%- 

C\ ' 

^T^RTfsr^M^T H^wrrfeRft + I^A|^ 3T^f ^R%TT- 

^wRuh i 3^r rr5 ftw- 

' ^TT^t^^rmt ^r rr^rw mtr - wt: i 

d^i||i|: gfSF?^RT: *T STR": MT ^lt 1 1 ' ^t% I 

^nr^T ^tt^t wm 5tft sp^trr: ^rrr^r, ^rrtr *rW 
m^mi cttt jpra" i m ^ ^twrt^- 

' ^rr^nr^TrM sfqwr ^rtr% u ' 

(W- *ft. ^. ^o ) ff% I 

^nrrir^ ^dwrVsr:-fmt ^r^T2^wf% i <ra" 
r^wr^nrt ^"IPim *r*t 5rwTte^^"^rf%WT 



140 3fcp*[fw fMN?: 

^r^ cTct T^t fa*m STT^ farf ^TT t>«rr«T% I 

3rt tR «nra - - 

' *rer ^ qrr #ott $# c^rr *pcf i 

cTC^ct ^«TcTT !T«rf: 5PPT9Fct -H^jc-H-l: 1 1 ' 

(*#. s. \. ^) %fo | 

FRct^- 

' 34HI&H W ?TR cTctR: *PTctfeq": I 
3R ^T^T 7Tf mf%^WrfSRT5^r 1 1 ' 

(*r. *ft. y. h) ^r i 

^^HP^I^H^MWlKMt jftf>R WTRT ^cT- 
^cKR' cTC": HWI<W l cFTT ^T «T^Tct-' cFRT JcTT 

^Twnrf% ^: ^rrsr^rt t%^r: «rnt^m ' it% i 

cTJFftsfq- tgRa":-3U(w+l *nftcH<Hfcl I cidlRrd+l 
iftf^R: *FWltwf f|r tAHH^ ^TR SRTctct | cWT 
^ ^TR:- 

c 

' 4sKN<Pd «TK^cTtRtciTr *PT: I 
*T AtcMHI"! fW ^t^cR^cTcT II ' 

(*T. *ft. ^. ^) 1% | 

^liw+tePr ^lpMI 3*?: mm<4i-eq<3 | cR^cHT- 

c 'O O *\ 

' 2TFTMWTWr cTrt ^fe: SRctct I 
^fcfr^T: *R ^T^ qWcT# : 1 1 ' 

{%€ \. ^o. yy) i% i 



•o 

' FiTcf cfc ^T^Rftwf^T# ^RTTT 4x1 MM- 
^RTRT^r ^TTRtTcTT: FTpTcl ^t^T^T^TTS^ 

?rw ^PhkuI ^nrfq ^f *r: yinijia 1 1 
$*f <rfacT snFfr t^-pr? 

f\5=i'*RT 5^Rcfr ^" cFT 1 

(^. *f. ^. ^o. YK.) ffcT | 

T 3N*f qTf?FT: ?]T^T5q^fR^" cPTScW, 1% § 
^reWT *fl(+°h°±H^KWl(H I cT«rT^"tf%TfqT: FPflWTCt 
IKWIWir^l^T^T^T f5ffsfTsfq- ^RTWR^cT I 

^f™rl q^"wf ^TTWrs^w wt^^t^tprrtt: 
-' cTR^ f>r^fr ^huchi wtrrr: «rar q^fr srdr- 

T^PTtt tf^mtq ^ty^: tWT |^f ^TT: ^FT 3TFHf 
*RT: M<fl WHliP*K*i : 9WWd I 3fiPTT ^T^TTciT 5TFT ^TTcTT 
^$TTS5| aJ4h) l^TT STTcTR MtcT ' (^TRT.^. 50) ft% I3TcT^ 
3Ff 5fM«"l(d d.MM^&Ml^d^H, ' 3T^WTT3M^M=Hf^HI 
?TcW^TfTTf% cTT 3TFT ^t^TT: ' ^tcT ^/|<lHldc<=(ld I 
>i«MIHe|l+ 5RTB?*PflFFf ^Pl^4£KI*d**fl«M+MI*M 
^Td^dl^N^^r^l^H^d,^TTTWfnr #TITR^fw- 
^Mc^d ^IHIdi:-' srnr? fsFTct m ^STT JRWf% 



142 <j|U*HpRr M^: 

d4H4fcM«lld cTSFT STTSPTR TSW ^RRt 9c*hTcf- 

qrfroffow t sr sr^raff *fw d<i^Mrqt tt ^i^Pd- 

<lgfd4<^ fWPf d^j£)fd *TcSW 5TTcTT% cTcTrf*TSf 
qcMtd4^PcM \ ^TR =T cTTTT g^TT^T t 3T|TW ct 3Sf- 
yJFTRT> tsspTRTPR' Wmn ct ^I^TW^T *T ^cFFcT 

iwsrr t srcsitr^ tSt^tt^" cts^Wr: *H<k*f ^t 

t^TcW IPTO cT^HJT: ' (^TRT. 3\ ^o ) ?% I <H4«f 
^T-^f^TT^T I SIctcPS^T Mf ci I^Kl^ I HiH R<=lc^ <|«r1* 
^RRTWTO^Tct *ftf>H 3TRt%^Tct I ^M<-dc-H4t<=l- 
^TWTMcT *TccTftc*pf : I ^cTRTO ^TTT WHT *T#q?TTcSRT 
4t f»M MH MFmm H\k<i *H ^ U ?S ^ *f) : OT^nTOT^nTr- 
*dKlcWW$T*f MH+HMMd- TT^rt ^TTWTfrT^tcT\ 
3FcT ^ T*<T f%T^R# $pffact ^TRT^ ^tlPTR ^Tc^T- 

Pww ^n^r^i-^tocMT sft 3%w spttw tmcj«ihc| wI^h* 

*Tc<TT ^5W: ¥Tf5JT^ <H<Hl+dWTH)c4dT # ^ R TT^P?- 
1^Mf^TFf1 91 1^1 «fl %FTfw^TfcT cTPTR ^rwt TTT^TT- 
^IHlIddWl^un^r^M^MH^' (^TKT. 3T. t;o ) 
lfcT I WT(TOfeJ JRTTpT ^lTcTfTfer cT§^cTTf>^rcTTfe- 

«q«i <*t« i«ci+4h *?-q T-h ctwn <fi hI *rn"TrfcT?r^T ^rt- 

^H^:<tl^4dl«k^3TrHTfcT I ^TT ^TPTF#? T ^TFTgft^ 

vwf cTt^Rwr^ ^Rt^s^Trr^rrcT^r^r^T cTcT ^ss^ 

«««11* "^l^? ^lTWt ^M*||HircT I cTcTtcHWc^- 
1MW0 "3^# *M*IMM«4*MW M^^jurt ^f|PTFf #3FT 
5TT^ftfcT I Wrf^T%cWT 5T^cTf^TT5 
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^mTWOT^i *MlW< ^ftfwtfwt 3T 4>HNfe- 
tl^d I ^fef^ET^Kt f§faET:-«M^Ml M^I^MiH I 

cra" ^tsrrf^rf|^T jrrf*Rr ^ ^r ^rw *ftf^ir: ^Tfpra ? 

dsil%4 ^ ^T#- 

' WPcf * 5Tf%^sq^TW: |5R ^T I ' 
' ^Pd^KiR^rd^r WW ^T I ' ^tcT 1 

^ *fN^4ci: mnVI HactMWWdlsPr 3rr*f>f 

clr«l*IM cK^kPh mMWI M.H.RNKMKI: I cTctct 

^mftrr%4i<wl spt?: ftctt 1% % i srrs^ i srar ^ 
^l^ww ^Tsrr^T: wfe^roiw: i a r^t^t^ 
<rc faf¥^i*H4i<istq" jrt ^tsrr^rr ^ sf% c retrFFrt 

cTv3?TR JcJTct W:, $d<d<i ^" t%gx^TW, $d<d+li =3" 
^«■^«tcO? 3p=ft ?f 4)PMI *Tf ?TTf%^R ^r^: *FWfcT I 
?frfq" t^TWT fa*HK: ^+dl^: I t^R^WTtM^"- 

cTc3Tct i cptt =*r ^rw- 

' if ?r srt ^r ^RRf ^rrw t wisrpt i 

■O ^ -O *\ 

^ l^rf T f#cf t^ +Db=M ¥ # *!%: ll'ffcTI 

^rrt ^nrra^wl i ctPr^sPr f% mi^M^ tw- 
^ct f% ^t^IPnkci i srrĕr ^dM^Hn totroti 

^TTcT-' cTWF 5ITrFT 3!lc*IM*MI -^RT farp^T ' 
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*A<Htfirar ftrw: 



(*r. gr. ^. ^. k) ' ?n^wiig»«i«4MN") f^WFf 
% crar ' (f. ^. y. y. ^) i^T^^nOsrra; i ?rrfq- 

' WT^R ?TRTFff cSR^ ^WTsrcT: | ' 

(amcnrr. sr. <\) 
wuk^wTTs^m i 3T2J #fr mEh i Eh^Ih ^tor-- 

cHTT ^tSTct cTCT M^RThWT: WT SRTT? Trfa ^FrfcT37- 

«*PaR«w: ^NTsPr ctfW Trr^rfff^T ^FTfTctsfq- 
few%?rtf%, 3TTJcraTi^rftrqT%i r^twtTSTJT^i-]^-- 
tiiWi<iifWi^ii^N srr^T^rwrw Tr^src#sfqr 
^rara^r wf^Twr^T^r>r^^ĕrc^ i cfFrre- 
fowr^T wrorr #ftm: i ^ct^tW^ ^tto srr^- 

< 3T^ 5Fq- ^w^m cnm^- *rfPTct i 

f^rf% %rr fom tot «twWtttipt' 1 1 

^ "° ■« -\ 

snw ^m m\ ^t*m\ TOcrr mr i 

Wsrat^cT cf tq^TW: ^<n<c||^wr : 1 1 
iii?ini^ *T# ^ll^P-d cf 5FTT: | 

#^ *ra<(Ht*TFf *r# ^rw ^- ii 
tprt: *rt srnrtcT jr %*rr i 



Iw TO ^ftf *T ^TcT: 1 1 ' f% I 

(5f. ^T. Y. V?) 

O *Q ND VD C O 

^R^I WIWT TOM TTO 1 1 

1% I (V. ^) 

cT^PRTST sff«F*mf%f=rT^TTWf <rat*T SRT^PT 

o c 

TTT^T I |:^RTC£ITf^rWr •^'MMo^iWMH t^rSTT- 
r^r^k-M^ sl^M^lcH =^rtsqr^T ft^TW I ^R^W 

strtpt #tg^rnftqT5WFrrf% "rw: i 
Mtt^t ¥ft ^rwr *r<k*M *Mw 1 1 ' 

(^. 3". Y. X. <^) 

lcJTffe^TT |:W^f^FT tsRW^cT: I ' *^X ^ ^TPT 
*T <RT% t^T^STST ^RT^ %fTf. WTTOW ' (#. ^. 
^. 5.) I^nt^^^l^N+^M^mr^^l^MW §:WST 
Hl^mig : I ^rTf^Rt^#STT-^4+HI«lirkl: i><A&&vi 

MMM M^ d ^ter 1 ^T#^TJTRit%^?rr-g%Tfe^ 
^ wrwrp^ ^Wraw^ 3% i ' f^FT^tfe- 

PTRTT^T ^t^TJIcr #TO?WT £R- ^T cT^TptN" ' 
1% ^TR^T: ^R^ FT Mi^MpT ^PTWr^T^Tt^ t 
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146 5for*rfea M^: 

f^rfwr ' (#. ^. r. <\ ) #r i ^ sprcrT sfr?f- 

^^RN^I^tR^ : ^4^1+H^dc^Kprd 4H+WI=nfccT: I 

m tT5 ^rrl^n^M^^ f|T^#q^^frT7?r^^cFr5- 

NH^N ' sftf?RW ^l+l^d^ ' ^tcT srcPT I ^5^ 
feWFT^WT ^ *l4ciMfcTcf Hlc^MHW*K?T<T: *r#- 
^cTc^r^T^rM^ ^- STIWR^T^T^nT I 
3^WI^S^fT^S|WR': ' (cT. S. 3. <}o) ^T 1 
$ci$o4c=f 5Fr4ct- 

' 5TFTnTck cpcT^T fcTi?cqW 2frfTFT: I 
#^TfeT f%t%c^ct5WftcT %T ST cTrTT^cT 1 1 ' 

' ^^lcHiPd^ ^KIoHcl L d<M TFFT: I 
STTcTT^ ^ ^S^cTW ^f T f^ct II ' 

(W. *fr. V ^) 1% I 

JUkiMlkMdlf> ^Tct-' 3TW f ^T^r 5TFcTf- 
St% ' (^. ^. Y. ^. ^) ^%, ' cTFrTrrc^>^cT ' (<|. 3\ 
<f.Y. V)l%, '^T^^^W^TcT ' (iT. 3". 3. ^. §.) 
ffcT ^ I ^cTf it %:^Fm^Tfk^^ clrWH#2r 
r««cqivi ^=Mpck|iWl*HdW|cT: I ^pT, ^^TcRt?cFfr- 

^ t^TcTcTrcT 1 mr cTt^tr ^cOcHaHPr 3fY=r- 

^TcTT ^TcT *FTfcT, TT5WRfT gTf?TcTt ^T^cT: | ?p#T 

^tt^ct: m^jw)*hc3 3% *r*n%fr ?fNtmt ^r- 



W^HfafeM-MV<HM+< u W l 47 

o^c|^|< j4dWT=)P=i<lsfq- ^5 ffcT ^ra^RT ; cT^T TT*T- 
cjf%WTT: (^T. 3T- ^K) M^rKI^Tt M<l£cW- 

^rrrR":- 

' wr ^ptsw ^t>^rr5 ^FTT%T: \ 
sr^^f^rT^^fRqfrsfq-^T 11 y. 11 
^^rRTRT^T ^r^rt^nrt t^ra: 1 
^rt^ ^kr: ^rrffdcT # m^% ^ 11 ^ u' 

3t%*S:— 

' I*N«KWI£K*HI<*k3*i <mcT: I 
3FcT:9flcMclt TTST *rmfsif<1cT ^rt 1 1 vs \\ 

<?$£Ff *T*r ^Npst ^tlr mOncai wrcT^r: 1 

c 

4>pHcl ^^RllT^r: + Rm<* WIHM<W«l: 1 1 =; 1 1 
^TtctT <FT f^TFFcTS% TK^HcnI I 

grra": wra^rai *rr ^rra cT^rracTT^wr 1 1 5. 1 1 

ffcT 1 
^TT ^t<T: I 3RT W^^TWTTrra:^ftcTW^TW #TK- 

?fT^Tĕw r?^ 5rfcTTr?ra 1 ^r 5 cT^rraT^Tt^tr *rat- 
rnwr ^c^ t^rwct 1 3ftcFTc3 cp^iw. ^^i-hhH-ic^- 
cTT|5fr t^rat ^FFT3" w^w- 

x 3Tra:^frcMcTFrr 5 ^5srFrr wrcT# ^ra 1 

3Trrl<cl^nMclklMi ?T^TffR Wm II \Y \\ ' 

?fcT I 



148 «n<H«fat t*lt*>: 

?R ^trttM^t ^«j^km^i #™- 

cTtt^t 5 srcrart ^T^rwr^rt: u <|o u 
ctc-wMth^ 5 *nf 9r ^rcrcTtsRT 1 1 ^ <j i ' 

3tr; i arartl^nntswNi^iicn^^ ■^tcrt^pstct i 

^TCsT =m^r=kl:-^T?rtq- ^T^RTcT *TRT%: STSTCcT:, cHTT- 
'^RTT *RTCR?% cTCT R^RTPR|KT^PT TlttcT ST ^T 

snrrisr: i w *wi(^te*H£dki^Hi«MdT«i*fl ^trptt 

% cRT *TR#*>t1 +1 <rtl+ M I ftcl i^M f&\ UmWiH I T^T 

ct^tt «imm^ r%^t>rfl % crtIt 3TCFrr$rcw sftrrcfecf 

MKMH^ *H"l«mH?M: ^TRtTsT: SI^STCcT U^T I cTCRT? 
4WN<W 5 TOTTcT M^M±fHHlMdWI SJtTTCTcR TTSTT 

fr^r?t>TfwR; ii 

1% «rWgsnwMuHd 5fen*rfacrfMi^ ^t^Frf^T^:(T- 



T3=5R fagctM HtiM « Mm <H 

3T«T djM^lR-Jl MartMW" f?T^RTFr: I t^ĕ^TRT^ 

Twi^rt^ srtdmPw: i m ^^rt^r^rsr stt- 

WF<TFT: I 

< 3T3T ITtt>Rt M^^Fft WTtstT W^t ^T f^T%- 
ftfa ?TR3t WWrr^rJTNT^ ' ffcT \ 

*T3paro¥i«tiQfacj sTR^wrt^M- <r ^ts^ra- srtci- 
srrtcT, cprrfq" w^rprtsw t^rawRTO": i ĕrtwre t%fer- 

*JxWt «fl+°4«l«4Kl%fauwiufi ^T«T>f%siTf% ?nWTFfT5 fsr- 
^TTt I ddWKTTll+K^rMM-d^^lwtl^: I <WW- 

^ttPpt ^WRTr^i ^r ^tttrtct t^t^it i ^t^tHi 
^rWPTmK^T R^^m^imi^i^hi-hhiRn 41^<=<4-°i^c^k- 

<=<4=)$KMI<U4d: *PT^<T^^cTĕT cld)3*tt I cTcT: TTT- 
^W^-T wt ^R% I 3rfFTvPT ^cf W*i>j\<l%\M -' ct 

^nrrsnwnrt ^sth kt^t: ' ( 3. $*) i^r i f^iwr- 

^T*§ dr*tr«H+3iM#*WKdi f?S<TT HK^-lPcl I 
(*T. «TT. ^vs ) d«u^|£cW- 



150 «n<l<4<fal £#F: 

1 \k<WHr\ ^TT ^t STCJWr^ Wmt: I 

lt% i 

^T I ^TT =BT %I4M«1: fWMt^ f^f%- 

*THt%S5fel *r^T tWTt^WMr: II ' 

(f* 5-)^< 
*rtfrfc 5 tw^t wr^f im$ ^rrtkr i sR rrso r w - 

%3FT: MhItKI^TT (*r. 3T. y^) 3T5RT:- 

' <rX ferasfir ^i«i*fl«iwj«ww srrt: i 
3f^fsfOT- : ^ts^rr *Hcqk*<EKi ^r 1 1 i 1 1 ' 

^t%^5:- 

' ?m ^rt^wr ^wt^rr ?r srt: i 
kwjKt: srrorw *r srr^% t%ssf% 1 1 3 1 1 
^Rl4^IM: Rl4^lR<|^ *rfor: i 
*ci*u*wwmiR ^ra- ^t ^tt^wt n 3 11 
^ ^ M^ts^r 7f w?t ^rfet>: 1 

^^nk^WIMkWi^ tt^; 11 ^ ,, 
*<*m RRT^tg N < VI H Pl4dHI I 



d^t^ PT^T^WT^- 

^twrwTRf^f fcm cptc^t n % t 1 ' stcr 1 

qc Hlfd^d)MdHi ^rg5TT%TFTt ^TPttPTctr W^Sm I 
^T*TNIK*Ml f| 5JRfRl TTC: I r>fftWTFI STPcTCt 
snt: farf?r: I ^NiW^I ^TT Hift^f WTtR- 

^ mrwf «wiRw^MKpJsi cf tp! sr?rat%- 

JT: q*£: gtsqfir% ^JTSRT I spTt^TcW^T^" 3WTFT 

3H-°teK^iPi : h ^iO<lM*ft^r <h!+)m+k«i ^ trostt 

^l<^<c=l l d cTFT ^ rWI |#?TcTTcW I *T WRrcTTcWT- 

wft: gre^Ptt ? 5c*rfaster «ii^<m+h srtMst^-T tc^rtcr 

«l l g^Md ^RTst t%^TcWraT^T: I 

^T^PT TFff ^TcR3#cTff cT^ 5RTT*ft ?T ^«r:, 
cFT 5Rtt3FTT^ N I Kc^l l k\ *4>*l I £- 

< trsNtsfq ^cT *T tT5 ^c^T^cTW * iTĕr 3<^(* 
ffcT faf*t T^Pct ' ^tcT I 

' TT^rFTt ?if#T +fih^Mld' ftns*t 1 

4ddlHfM RWHI +nW^i'^T% cT^cT: II ' 

(%t. 'fr. va. 3) 



152 «TWmjPm M^: 

H ^ d rf% *T t& Pl^dWt *T^fcT I t^PJcT: Hi^kHI, 
' T «Ik+llH^dHH-HI ' (W. 3". s. <l) ^fcT ?Tcf: I 
treRTO ^T#f) WT^W ^Hc^TcT I ^FPfWT 
Hc^cl T ^MlPd I WIWT^tt ^M^Ph t^rt^TPc*!"- 

wrere srf|wr w^rtw t %*£% i ^rf%wr: ^wr 

^5^T: I f%|^t f%IKft ?T?aTWfaTir<^lkdHPdHK+- 
5TRWTRWI qTf*FT: I qTTfEPPT ^rf^3^ *T# ^TT 
W^ I JPTT^rr f%RF5 cT^TSr^TPTT s^TcWT ^T^ I 
cPTT^^TW- 

'WI^W^M +«M*Mci: I 

^rwMTd *r cj i^nr ^r *t i^rfW ^m i i ' 

5% i 
araf ^ mt^nm: ^mnicj^Pm wtt i 

M^cJW* ^4^*1 c=i =*T *racTT fHp?RW2rfcT ' ^T 
fFrfcT: ? ' i% spRwtrrc ^T%- 

' «i^1<sw> *Tf^rf cTc^Nl *T*W5F<qT<TOfcT, 
cT^TR^ ^ cTfFT^T*TcT: ' <rfcT I 

^te+siM+MTIy+iPw jw| tts# tfffcnr: qrr- 

^H^Ic4^THc«IH^I4/}tM^ | g- ^ ^T^TJwr qf^Tcf 
wl*i cTcSRkr 'F%RFTFTqfcT, *RTH?fNTFri cT^T- 
t\cTf€t^^r#TT^rnRTt H*?4c4 l cT I STcT TT5 ?T7RFT 

^imPci: «iiwRU qwcTTT-f ^i#r qrren^rerfcT 
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«nfe*«fa I TWRTt^t ?m? f%rt FTFPTfcT dr+JK^HlM 
q<RlcHH^Mc=M crt^T^ M\ Pm l H &TN RrW tsfeq- 
HdlM^lTrr, cHIHM«J|c|dc=ild I d^Hc*4m4*tPm 
ci|^r^Tl^rdri|<Ndc=IMI^ir=l^': l 

^pff ^ttst *tpt it% q^ wrqferfir- 

'STCTT <r^fad^d<^ MI4lf^<slN^q^ cT 

5^RT5WR?f ^T *^TTdq^W*rfa ^»<HflM^>K> *Ttq 1 W 

*ft *jjw: y^^T^d 4,^4^1 qfrq% srtcT ttct- 

twraTt^Tl ftt>^ MMK^I^MI^H M<4^^|ssnTT- 
**TI*cM«l ^uilK^ISHM^dN cTr<T ^TWT^stcT, cTcTT 

ig&m ?Fct ifr^4r^^^^K-H^r^T T t^t^ct 

^rfcT t>=5nr>cTT%^ twro r\#rfcT, cf srtcT ^-rgjcr- 

f*TcTcWT<T?r :, g^T t%f^WT^TRf f^TT cTc^ HKd=Jd1 
fteRi I^W: 5^W^Tt>W^T*rRTcT I ^T*f 
t^c^NTO": ^r^d^l ^cM^^Kmi^R^l^dM^Km 
*fqTC<TT3T:, t% ^T ^1u|c|^ ? |^riMjt6HiHintcMHI«lcvl1f++- 
cWTRTcT^T:? ^TTST:, dv<=lf=K: +dc=Klf^d tMsTRW- 
^WTTcT I 3TcT TT3" ^PTct- 

' dHWcH cFcTFT t>d£c4^ TTpR": I 

n=iiRrd t%rW +ct°-M^R-d %r *r cTwtw u ' 

^tcT I 



154 5foF*[fcg M^: 

* %cft?T: I qftfl H^u^t^ T^T^T^gTR^W I #W 
$&:, MrdMRl^^^M^lMMO : I cPTT ff~Wlffl^ 

$m|fammi f%%rr ' TS^cPT ^ftcT TPTPTHN^i: 5T3TT: 

STTTK «ikW^H cTTT: ^TcT ^ STRH I cf ^ cTFf 
«m>|< M fa<4Hlfd- ^T^TT^ 5fimT5 ^Tc^W fW- 

t^FTt srreTtcT ' ?r% i crfcf srt%qf>M <rtfFF tfof 

^c^^M^ I q# t>§^Rmfr5QT^T¥q": I ^T ^" cTc3f*rfe 
^ĕT^TTĕWPTTW : ¥l$*«fN:, R<lc^K"tfTcTW ^ctc=TW 

r^TRttfĕTct sftT fa^i^Qds^:+<uflMiEfT Pir*iw^- 

fTff ^cT:-t%5FT ^c^T AIN^WT^cl^MMir^clc^ld I 

?r =5r ' ^rpTPTck- ' wt^TtcTt^nrrsr:, swPt wr3" 

f%%riPrl<r^d^l ^'HHH t^HIKI^MKd^^ui+cl^^m- 
*PPT#T fcTfc^nfTRTcT I ^T cTr^t^tSpT f^^+K 
*rfcT cHIM^I ^PcTWT^cT I 4w, d^lM^HI fw- 
t^^rTt^rtcT^rt^R^M^TWT WWT sMt Sc*T- 

c 

<M4>^+^Mdmi 3FEfF?Tc^TcT ; ^m\ «r=TWTf^^wfq" 

l^MT^^t%5|tWSrt%RWf TOT^m^T SpTRIT- 
|cl^ ^CTcT 1 d<Wlfew*>§f)+R ^TT^TTt?t>f^f^ 
r^H(MJ|rf^HK^^^I4l4c||-H^HKU||r^r=|ffe|44d^c4=l 

C ^- " N3 *© C 

sftc% i i?to %ii.aif<i+ dlHf^d c raim^ f=rg^NT- 

*TC*F t¥=Tt?WT^Trat%t%c^TcT ' 5T^fcT^%irfrj: Wc^j ' 



4<wift ww 5dwrfernt ww i sr^rret- 
f^nfeT^r . ^mnj^ rfeftf^>qferfrf?f%?N 1 : 

*FTlFct I ^TWRT #t% ^ + K"! cT3FffwrTMWnft 
M<WI«WM^IWWjfi»r ^Tq^^trt%^RT^J^tt>T ^" 

^P^hUcti arT^^i^^rrasPTrspTPTi +i°mid+i<{ldi 

^TFr: «£*jfa«MJWftl4: I ^H+^H Pd €#9ps^l <?flfa+- 
tfc^M^dWTl+Mfa4+I^IFf 4*T%F% I M,dlfk4HM- 

tf*rert*r: Mf<fcT: i *h+4^ hm ^wM+*iViwi t^RT- 

WM^blR u n MU^dl I 3WPkfd ^T^Tt^t^rt^- 
o j-M^' ^TFlfTT% ^T^RTJTR; I ^JTWTRTt ^TR" cTcSTT- 

f^cfr fa<i^Mi<H^ cwr: i ^rr^ 3fcT -«4+k«i ^t^t- 

srr ^d^dir^W^mlMHd^ d^*IMjcHi «r^TKTJTt =3" 
WT: I H^l^^l^rtMI^ 1^^**4 I^N* ^ 

MT^^rrar i 3u-°fa>i<w ^fcT ^+k«i Mi£+i<vrfr mfa- 

vftt% I cRTT =<T FTfcT:- 

' ^ TMT?RFP?f 3FT: ^TT ^ndPHlf< u fiR I 

•o ^ 

MTf£ ^rrtM- ^t^ttct ^wm^m m^ n ' 

^tcT i 

FRPT<TTSTTTT ^TPT ^fTTFFf <H^I<*4HFd: I ^"^T 
^mHMsMMK^K : I arr^T^T ^IMlPiMK^K: I 
^PCRT MTpn - ^! I^P^d^l *M4I?KM f<^l < URh^HlPd I 



156 oik-^Pki fet^ : 

gf>4**flm»ifl tw ^^TWr^cr^TWRT^R 1 qfwm" 

ggf^fTfW^fi rai^^MintM^TMI ^rf%fe: I TOT- 
gfWTfewr : [WHKM l L dNi : TP?R *wF"MTT% I 

qftrtqTf^f\tff sqT^^^fw*r ^m^ srt%- 
«raf%- 

' of^ «t wr>sf^T ' ff% i (qrr. ^. i.) 

JR#t>TTt%^3T^W^r d<^W sfTT»R: "T^pT^T 
WT: q^tt *T *Pr%, f% ^H+eH i£T I M^TTCNt^T^ 

<u^<ji wrf%f% t^rr ^t%qtq^ Msr: ?ro- 
x ^t^tt^ ^k: srtt^r fasftq% i 

q- c^ foTT T5#f^stot ^5T: II ' ft% I 

MWRMtWIm <^m JJI<»IWI*Wd ST*r%- ^^ih! 

SRT W' ft% 1 

^rrt^PT: TTTpW TO ^FT MHItKIW ^PTT%- 
' q?TSsf *pT ft% ^T *Pmt, T 3«£ ?T f$T# ?T 

*wlq<fld* hi^skh tttt% qr^r: ' 1% I (TT*r. 3". 1-^ ) 
T fsrat%t% tol«wfi f%Ff^q^S^SPT: I WT 

f%fq%: T^r: ftrwra?frq^rnRt T%ft *r©rar*rT 

#ft <^KsKHl«Tf T%T: ?T^RWl *Tarf%, ^^ 

«^ik* <fqKW<j Tfef ^ f%# sirm *rf% t%tTffrr- 
wfla<H*H«il Ttqt q- f%sqf\f% i ^r q- ^nr, * q- tf[ 
«HNMtdw qvRffsTf : ' ft% ^srnrrcr i 
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' ?T ?fr=f * ^m ?T 1g£ ^ | :# 
*T *»MIWTCT ^T C^t%^T r ff% I 

M^4mRrMrl4WH: sftcf TTt^T, dcMdl^- 
WT^RT I WT <H)<HHmW4dW ^TFTT^RrFrf^T%T- 
^TTt> trpcTMTOt: 5TRr:^MSfq- sft<f ?TTt% ; cPTT 
MiJHIcH^l^dHI 5ftt>Fr: ^fidmi=i: l WTTĕT ^TT- 

?tt^t ^rwwcrsjr: i ^tg ^wrw^^rrt^^T?:: 1 

W)d>"|iTl<Mdld1 ^sp^rt: ^|:^ftr^rR WTf: 1 
f^?Tt 9ft?f .^<sl*M + |w fMsMd+^ I ^rt^WT 
^j- stsjsjt: i ttpt: ^H(«| *fqTfor: *k+l<: I 
3H^Mf<-d<H->K: I *RT sftf*R: ^k-H^rdR+i 5jW- 

tk-h=i t sraW drr ^mm^hI ^M i wk: 
wTwTFTpnfeiTWT^ ^rfff^ftt% i *r^:— §TfrrqT# 
9ft^fft^" ^rowr =q- i ^rt ĕnrmt s^ptt wr srm- 

^dl^y^^Kk-Hdr^lP^^W ^T^rg^t W^% I 

T^c^ ?PRTftr^rPTt ^Hdi^mw:, o^M^IWJ ^ 

t^rt^^r: wrt^rtwt 5rrad3<smi^Mi£- 

' rH^H<4^^<4^4M^tel^^^ :^»W^grgfT^ft^- 

«rt^ %^t ' i% i (m ^. ^) 



158 vfl«MfaT fafo: 

frf%t: jw: ^Rr^^miRdi ^tf^fferr i 
g^rt w# «fe4c*K: i nlmm w&nMten+ai 

c o 

^t: i w?rTf^r ^sststT: i ?T^T?rfwPT ^SST I w- 

^lt^" «*(4£N: I 3H«Ma°mfe<HI^ «I^HIW Wm I 

dfeq44f j^nr i Ttr^rjsrtwpr: ^pt: i +ifadi4- 
PwkNMH 3fefftr: ^tsr: i ^srw srcw ^Himfemic< 

WT^T: 1 T^dN^d^^r^dN =T %Rfefft^: I P^ld - 
^31^^+1 +Hstfo+KJ rt?|g^ff%fl : I T^FPW 
^WrdWT^TT I m^M \fcw I d m 1 c-M M W\ S^ | < : | 
3TTfeT5^r WT^T^ ^ + K^414)Hc^lR<^Tl 1"^ct I 

^rrt ^l4dki^iRr=iH0d ^c±iift+ ^f^ftr% i 

**cTFT ^T f^T#T %3T ^T^td =1 W d T^RTTWra^T 

MKc^Hfd^Aciid SPT: I 

^pt feRT# ^ret cRqferFfi ^t ^^cttcTT- . 
¥t«H*ll£- 

^. R ) f% I 
wwc^r f^r#RT^ftwct 1 *r«rr «nsm: ot^t^w 

SPT^ |T f^Tctts^ft^TtcT, rTSTR #fr cTRTcTWr?cWT- 
*ftc3Tr ¥!WPft ^ t^Tc^r: ^mt^RTĕK faf^rfecl I 
*TcT: WTUm d^<Nl4TM^I|JmH^TTS^f t^T^PT: 



<H=M^llRui+d^ I wWtoFI ^FT ^Md^d^l 
^WTTFR^Ri ^TcTtT tt f^lf^TFTt ^TScT ^rfWFT: l 

f^W, cFTr «KlP^KIcHM ^TcWWTlPPTcTT ft^r- 

fe?rcr: <ft: <ft: w3^wRT^^rrf- 

ffcT 1 
3TTc*rT +dc*JlRa*iTQdWiir^dl 3c<Mlfc+ #2PT?TFPT I 

^iP^m i^icAm PmOd^iw^ i u^^w «ftwfwnr i 
twwM 5 #rfwra f^rf$rcnr i d-^M+MOTT 
' ^FTsm«ii«bmiH ' (*r. «rY. v T*) ic*rcT ^- 
f?nr i d4d,<Hdj%sr:, ' srw^w^g^Mk*^ t^r- 

^^TcWrrfcRf^TT ' (R. K) 1% ^TRT I STT^Tct 
PlP<H<l*Hs(Kl M<flc«mik>R+l I STSpTT ^TFT?fe- 

^ttIt ^rj%c^wf%fM1rari i |:# ^P^^iP^i^kI g^r- 
^ iP-d^dl^r i 'f>rrwicHM ^wrtsTW^mt^ 

x|MlcMM ^kHc°IVIIMd^q f I tT^rt OTT^TT 

I^TTSctr^^JlcHd^M^H^IM' d^KMI *% I cT^TWR 

jfrf*Fr: q^ri^q ^r^Rmrwr^T t>rfcw ; ^trrt 3 

JT>rrwra^T Pd^Tll I ^S<l^dMi f^HM?IH f^TfcTsfr 

^ptptt : c^Tsr«rr^ wPct^t^k: 1 ^tt^r^ 

mf^T|5^Tf|c^TrcT fcT: ^RPTKTW^cT^T ? ^d^M-HH- 



160 ^PjfwM^: 



A**L°HH I 

cTt^Tct t^TT^- 

^TW^TĕT 5rtaiw€r d^te«4l5ST *pf^FcT- 
5[%S qW^TFPTT^g | ^nWTT^ ftc*tf StSTT *TW 
qtt*R: *fTSf dfa^«H g: I T>ft f| ' w srrrt foiTT 
srat pfa ^ht: ' (f. ^. v. y. ^ ) st% «5fa+M« e w 
EktH&m^ #ft hR^ twi T^nwf^nTm 
5nt sfrd% i sraT «ftsr*r hcamk ^srtrriwTrwR'- 

^TO^Trt%^t%t%^T^: i 

wtot m.*uc*H*dif++¥«i<4d cT^Tc^?r^Ff 

4l<Mlcl- 

zri^FcT%f tt w^rrfer cTc^tw t 5 w-wi^- 

fec^ tM^c? flpH ^ r w Epfofr 1 

cTW «MlRl-fl 5r|TH»HM+l< ^PTtcT- 
' cf glM*H?WaqH^HdHfcH T^TfFFT cR^ 
*P* <TT*f STOT ' (TW ^. ^) lt% I 

df*MlfeM<4<?l$ %cfRT J^PTP? S^^TT I *T: H <H loHI 
WRT: ^tsrrt>t^i4<f^ci:, SRTĕrT WTTt^tWTT^r:, 
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H^id^Mid^N^id^^M: ?ri^rFFt^wtsf^r *r 

INI^R-*! I ^T 4$iM T*T JTtt^R: TOT STTR" 3T^T=f 
^W; T c4d^drt*fi«M<rilf«W«kW, T^rw ^Nl+P^Md- 
c=TRT I HNk*M: M<*^M ^M^tMlPdPWMli Wt 

"<f^M^Nlfkl: <T^HT^FrWTf^TO":- 

C S3 \S 

' W STT: «l<kw T +<lc^^Ml*l''l^ I 
cT^T +4<fad 3^TWT WT II 
U$ *Ni«<|<*sr: frfre?TTTOT : \ 

tVrr ^TlMKMi trr^r ^ftt%%f ^ u ' ¥t% i 

zrfe *ftf>R: ^«TR^rtar snrot^wrcrr^r: ^fm: 
srsrsrsr: fa^M^H=nd<H^M^Hifc<if^M qT*rfe=T- 

' ?T^r ^ ftniT d^M«Od ^ M<+<I<*1c*h"R+^- 
?TT%T cT*ft«f<? l^ f=r*TR: W *fs*TT ' (m 3\ r) 3% I 

*risr^%rw <r<ir^ft ?TT?f ^r +*iT^<Hd«ii^- 
f^rwriT>^r^^T i spq- ? ir^sjT^r^ ^nrt^- 
w ■4+i<i«ri' <Tf^w8 i tanr^rrw: ^itfw7vf 
iR^rffe^si g^R ^nrr^ sn^ra - , rwrpp^r <#ft 

^l^lM^^MId I ' ^d<W4M«iWHJ:iM ^TTR WTfT- 

^cifrd ' (sr. ^. x. v ^) 3% «5%: i T^r%r- 
fa*c^"#fw ^frqt>wrR^rr>cr- 



162 41«kHpW M^: 

^m. Tt i^r crt ^frr% srrw 1 1 

«^Hld ^WrWTT|: *T# *TPT TT R^T I 

^r fafer ^t *r foft ^wr: 1 1 
^r *r#f*R srtt ^r# ^rtwn %$ i 

cR?T# STRt? ^tWY #lf«ld 5rc^rf%^R II 
5rf|:^f ^K t%T?T ^I^Tl^*tlfwr: I 
^HTRt^ *Jcf HTOT: *T WT: I 

y k«i id aw ^raw nl P^dl ?rr?rr%#% u 

: g- t ^rt^t ?ff% 3" ^ ^McHld^: 1 1 

aMHiHsH slMM^I 5lH^M«firdH: I 

?ih+U tt ^rr tt^ ^rpra^ra u 

ST^TT^ tWT ^TRTT W ?TFTWr TWT I 

*r twrwsT^ f%FT %t #wrf^r: 1 1 

+4««jfy*dl 3" ^ tfe% 9ll4l«ll^; I. 
dr^&ii4PH4 *r# ^rt^ crfe t Ffnr ii 
fwr $whm\ ^f4lM«Hd ^rrtr ^rtr" i 
m%m *r%# ^rw ^tV sr^rt^t fsrf: 1 1 

f%R WtcRt€r WRT d^lKd ^^T 1%f : 1 1 ' 

(*. ^. VU) 1% I 

o^i^Ph: fensim*fm4)d T«rr fro ^pshr *fszrfq" 



d4U+^5tMH T^msr^ ^lPdMdldl ^t fWT . 
W^ tt^ | qrr WPrJR^irt" ^w fkm: I qWT^Rfe 
WnPTtTTcR^t: tfsft *U4HI*Mld *Mc*T«ra" I sret- 
TT^Tt: ¥SrFR"Wrr tW STSTT *fs?TT cW I 3=T ^T sfcT *ft*fr 
%I4m£«1 «Ml+Tl^ci WT: I 

' ^Jtst TPT:? ' 1% 5PRW ' 3Rfr ^W J ^cMlRt- 
TTtR^T^ I ' ^T t^rtcT:? ' ^dW £ T|m^:-' 

^TTfen ^ruOtf<w<fc=ii '*mr=m<Od-' «AcmGwi 

cTC^ MM»^<4Ml«MM*ij£<ld- 

'^TfWH MKcM*A| 3#qw t^rfcT: l' 

(m s\ 3 ) ^t% i 

^t?T^ftm^Tt +WH=l+c=lld +HMKxi|HM f=TrT- 

^t: ^fsfq- qfer^# i ^^il^M ^rtWt- 

<IMId«H-' 3rqt «slHlsj: WWPT tt^ q-^r : ' (^. ^. 
Y. Y. K- ) ^T I 3Tcft ^T^TTTW *fl(4M*dWl2d MHMI 
tWd^MM^d I 

*FT <4^ilf4«lfafi|eil*M«fl4dl f¥¥^RRTTt^ft 

1 HM4«^"t ?pTT 5FT H+4^t *T xi-cHd II 
♦ IWJ) cTĕft *t?T ^rMt ^MclNd : I 
*T *TTfa H<+M N ^tTR *^l<1<c|*|;H*M 1 1 



164 *n«l«Hfal $&$'■ 

^WWir *ft Sft#cT H «TT<ft qfcT|frr^T II 
?5*RR ?TTr^T *T <R*T^T: ' (<R*T. ^ 3 ) 

1% I 

tH^s^Ri lt%szf cTfc[ I ^I^u^KaTI *FpTT ?#t- 

' ciHWls^ WT^: °h4^^-d# ? ^ I 
T?WtW[ |^ ¥ f%^Tt% ^TMd II 
t^^WTWt^T ^t^t^" TrFPT: | 

=M*i^M 5 ww ^: ftrfe f?pF5^f>r ii ' 
(^- <R- T°, ^^ ) ^f% 1 

^t ^^T SST: FRT%- 

3^ foTĕTT ĕ^lPHK^Td *T 3^T || 
^T^t ^JTTTTOT ^nkot cciHl^d l ^ I 
'TPRT^T ^ ^r^T 5TFTFJTHt fV^TW H ' irf% I 

m^^mPw l ^WT fwjf: ^Rf%- 
' *ft: TO^5 §qfer: ^F?tfef: l 

^tto- for^ft foyft t^n^^r 1 1 ' ^- , 



tt# *rfcr *fMi<tMi ^FTTf^T^c^ra-qr ^^ ciw- 

aMclc+M^HicHdM^ <v*riH I 3PT slM^i) ^T 

?im<4^w «*«ifa(WdfatHW h^w: M<H^icifci cT%- 

4K»J||y? ^k+: +IW^1 ffTW I ^d^lWI^- 
<^*H4I t^TT^T 5W^t%fefff^TWT + I<*WJ^ 

^r h<^*h itct: sr jwr ^ffVsr^TcFfrw^T^ sfrrr??TfT- 
O^sl+Mi+MMYd I cTcT t^W-T^T^T- 
«pf ?^T sllM^^SrRTT ^RT 3FTT: HH^Iri cT ^5PTT% I 

m ^r r^^MHdl ^rt^Tt%t=fnTfc^T <«4^*m<Hifd 1 
^r McM<=iiAf mihTci 1 zrrt>r cj 'hi^^^i ^<-+0 ' 

' ^TrJ5^f =TO #SFT ' ^TTt^^T^cTT^TTt^ cTTf% ?nt%- 

t%^ttK 1 m ^ frmt%r it% tots^t t^: i 3^ 

IT5 dM^HW *rafiraiM^*ll£ *PT:- 

•' T ^TcWt^t^rTTW «T «TSFTcTF^f«TSFTl I 

?rnr?mFPTT5Twr fwf f«?rctci =hf^cr 11 

H++M* =TO W" «T STOTcl tror 1 

w srawi f| qt%f%qwfq- <4^Pci 11 ' 

(m. v ko, w) 5% 1 

?IMIVU|Rh 5TfcT c«T«T FTW- 

' t<^tt t§3Tt «rr ^ftcT H<^+: I 
«t«t ^r srto - wprr^TRrr *?% «tst 11 ' wt% 1 



166 *n«wfrl f«T«t^: 

TTcf ^r g% tfN<^<MW u ^4^<^TH^I?TWT^T 

M^T TTTpW sTRTC^ *TT^ «TT63- 

^M^T:, WTT <J =^T? ^raf «bl^n^i^i^+^i^- 

' grrcr re ret «r hm^iO *t ^«TFfTTt *r f%^T t 
<^(d*<T*tfa9«P t w fwrt^T^f ?r f^#T h w T s*tft 

»fiMKW T 5TC«f 3TTHS*? T TTS TmSi «T ^TS *T c«T T ^ *pf 
* Tilfa+dR^Tf?TTW ST f*rej: *f\«4U|T«{t*W TTT^T ?ffaj 
5TT^?ft^ ^ ' (WT. 3\ Y.) lt% I 

3TT5TT fer:, 3T ^=il+-«K «T^RTS^T^T ^T^TWRT- 
STTRT: I *TtT ^Pd=H^- 

' «n«Tl^fc4^cjt ?rr#: <rfeiH++iM<*f i 

tt^PTrR «rrcr: TTTSTPT «T^TS^ 1 1 ' 

f%, d^ptrt^rtwnr i 3Tcr q«r t^>t ' ^r t wtt- 
sfer ' i^ttTCT i wfr ^tHc-mtk^- 

' qt ?r% T^wrat ^rt «t srwt <rfe i 

cT**T WPT: «bd«4t #cRR «T^TT^r 1 1 ' 

#r, ^ntr d«rMw)PiPw*Mi?ii<w twk: «r^jtst^ i 
aw tt5 h^ptotw ' fa«wH>K*RdJd«j/ (t. ^e.) 
s.w^a^ i wrsr^Tf^t^rV «iiM^RsrRr: ^ai+iO 
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^r\ f^rrf%:, <m 5 H+d+ sr?qfwt f^r^pf 
ftrfWt 1 JTRf^K^ f^siTTfeR- 1 ^ «m^kIm 
^re^rc f^sf fzr% 1 3^5 ^ci^wi t^Nr: wft- 

' fWT^f *FT: 3fNf FTFf sqFT ^TT^nT I 
^0«4lft <^dlfa STW riq<U^^ci |i ' 

5%, d^M4)Plfc|^<:=wRTScq- Hlcil^r^^l^HHM^ I 
*t$tt**<«i s^TT^T, t^WfWTTORf^i cPTT^T: I 
W 3tYPr: ^fM^Tfe?ft fV^T^^ rWT?:, JHTT ^T 
^^iRsi4^II^o^c|^ki^t^: ; ^STT ^^TcqFT^Tc^Tf\- 

?inuiiwoiic|^i<tsftr *TTfer 1 ' rent sH^M^Rd <rfeq; 

' ^nr% ' ^t% crm (#t <T9RTR; ; ^rfcfefw 

%?*f vm t sptt%, f% 5 ctpsiht ; ^r w^ 
cTcq^rf% w, ^r^t ^rro ; H^Pml ctt^ttsstt- 

Sffat% 5JTcT|RTt:, T^fTOf^T% °m^Klj : ; «T8Pf 

qi^r+i^^rf=Tct %^frq?nT, 3p?t^t# ^k«4P^Pd ^- 
^rn^r ' ^rnprt fcT^r> ?t %tsfqr *frfoftsfer, 

d<(kP^Ti^ sTfrfcr f^«TRT^RT l STcTtT^ ^r f>£ H ' <Pi^d - 
t^TTTOT I qfe f^rf^cTRTnf ^f^T5 ¥TRW, 5RHflf 
^t^T TO% *rt% ^>|Tf^TO5tTf¥=cTft fcrf?TO I 

' fr:^fdfa4-H«r*Rt fr:^crm^rn: 1x5 =q- 1 

^TT^TT^W^ qfcfcf^s%t ^itcT 1 1 ' 

(R.\\9) 1% I 



168 4)<=!"Hpk1 fMN>: "- 

J^tatdMMIdlPM ^WciTt>f*r^: U'1% 1 
*FPtV 

' sra^RTTT^ MMlfal ^T ?srf%Wrf% =*T I 

^jtJ^^^e N^miEhi s^ II 

3T^TR ^mw ^T f*R f*R cHTT I 

t^nt?r ^RiMldlPT *R: ^RW^ts^^T 1 1 ' 

V5 vO «s 

(V *3, Kv) f% i 
' h^*ii^m«Tn fpt ?rVrV wt 33": i 

^sTld T WHT^c«R>T5=3rRt ^ TO II 

3TTtnrfq- ? ^tw? ^rrot ^twwtgp r: i 
^pif tr# grra - ?^m ĕpprtMl : u ' st% i 

^TT «rfaj ^t P«ui«H? T T$fq-RT I ^TTg" *R:- 

C *\ ^- -o 

' TT^T T*=T -^<nHc4 f*T^TO|[FPF: I 

ftrfe^FT w % cr^Tfrfcr ?r ffcr% 1 1 ' 

(V^) it% i 

' 3TRR Mld«fl4!N W: f%W^Tf : | 
P^IHIMt 3^Mm1 5##^>TltW *%Z 1 1 
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t^^ra; tot st-t M^i^id Tixr: gr i 
wfafr :?w iirt*iwi«H d^i^d^ 1 1 
^«wwMintMwiuimwilM t m^: i 

fa$frW»WJMllM Mld-rTlH: ST ^m 1 1 

l^terer 5 ^t^^tw^t qf\sr^ : i 
+ MM0Wr<TPT #^r: qfwfw: 1 1 
tohi^^iiI wts-r ^r qfsrf : i 
rWrr t 5 +iw^ *r #^r: twrarr^: 1 1 
^rsrr fcf ii+i^KP^i <ifafr°qtf i 
f^rr«iw wret *r: *r t^ihih ^ra - 1 1 
arrwjii^-i+T ^rt *prv-rr w*p-rf ^^nr i 
snro^: qfsr5T¥5ft ^^wnr: *r ^rt 1 1 ' ^r i 

^r Diiww<n?-q t 'T^rrr^crr^ t ^rafcr, f% 5 <tft 

<fil<*»W N<Hl+ <WM«hIh T f*T%, cTW ^l^c=lld I T 

^r^n^RT^r FrJ%ftfr# t ^iiiR^Rrsr^nr 1 gr^ 
faf*r^: ^m^r^Mr- 

' FTT^r 5TOT «ft*f ^3Rf fWfTR!PT 1 
Tt^TT^T -T ^I^K ^Id^oWOtMd 1 1 

wr Rwmk *otfm mfk^m 1 
fef-Tsrrfa" ^ fwrrft ^rw hwk^ ' 1 1% i 

^tPptt <rflfa.«t>3 R+o-m^^i <mifa TTftr ^Tsmi% 
*rfcr <kt ^wrM^nr 1 3^ ^-HW r ^mc^d^ rereT 



170 *n«M4fed M^: 

o 

' STRTSJ^: ^ ff?T #?T^TSRTts^^ | JT^TR fw$T- 
ff?TRT T#T f6j % ST ST^T *r#cT I *TFTT? f*TST%<rcf 
T#T *W #cT *T <fTFT*ft W 1 WTTC f^T^t^T 7S?T 
5 ETT|f % ST 3T1^T|T W I cT^TR f*T^f^T T*R ?T f5£ 
^ ?T ?W ^ ^T *TT|f ^ ' (qTTT. ^. Y) lt% I 

3TRnft5feTFc^: ; ' 3TT#^^rsf ^rFĕr1 ' ^rf*r- 

%ic=lld I 3TfeTFcfi ^T^S^RTSR^T^ ^R 

5rr%¥PT r^w ^^nt^wsr^rrwt i T^TTfwr^T#- 

^TKW tf^sf lt> fsj wItKHT* ST ?^T fa$p^T STW I 
fi<«*j|«wi dc<HMKH<3PHt: *NNt ^d^M<-d^g af- 
MK^KW MM^T^^ k=iM PcnTK^T ^Kl l «f ^RTT 
^T^RT^n^ I cRT: ^TT^T^tM^ sTST ^T twiTT 
%w* *PT% I dWK^ sT^T w i cr^rr ^ ^TW- 

' ^r Hi^nPd *ft wr? ife w^rt^r ^ jt: i 
sr^r^T^ ^ aw ^rrĕrwT : 1 1 ' st% i 
' ^r^T sr 5 fw: ^r# snt?%fcr : i ' ft% ^ i 

^rrĕ^rt *#5^rfrfr ?r% i qrt%c# ^r ftw- 

^^Wc^5^fTTftr5^ II 'ffcT I 

srteT^src f^Hf q- ^rr^nr i ^ % ^r sr fe- 

^f^TfenfWR¥^ t^TTT ^R^%, SRTl^PT- 
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' ST^ ^TTR- <=f ^T 3T?^T d^Mdl: I 
dt^ ^TTWS^I # £ ^loH^il ^RT: 1 1 ' 

(fcr. ^) it%i 
an^ %r^i" ^=bK«i «r# ^r ^tMtw i fp^ %t^t 

sptsRrPT ^s^T: I ¥Tlf %T^T °-M=l^d =tt% TOT- 

^d" i <**Hw*Mi«^M<*ftwi^4+i f|^TfcrFcT«r^r- 

d^l4^dd<^^IK°A|"=I^KI 3rfq- M^=i|A|jd=l W$: I 

*rc*rra *rrfa<rtiqfe<^<wMi<wl <4t<*+iKuiw<rHK fw^rr 

f^<oi|<^MKiil cmh|±|| ^T#: | 

' Wl <f*FTT «Mt<ldl o<4Wd«d §:# Ht i*H: $<# 
t>:*M^Hlt TFT ^T ^WWT^T^R^ ?T ttGE ?T 

*ft<r<7 =ar ?rafVrf^n-ftA<i"J!i *rfd¥K-HfcT T stt^p^r- 
T^sĕ ' (<rc*r. s\ y) it% i 
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TfeTO *rfcT 8" ^FTT H<i\*M\ ^<^^MI^McM 

s^nwr «rar% i +wPHTt1 ^r^rt TOTF^M:^^ft- 
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0X^+4): ^Sf:<sl^HyH+^HI^N+r«INA|<Hlsrq- ctptT 
SRtcT I ^+^^W«kTl tf d<<^dMWMpTcT 

3u^[wi+ g# ott »ra% i awrtt^ fcr: <-H^ i- 
*rfap£ mnrr<ft ^prci i i^ *rfcr *r<fcT *fl+a3sPr jjt 

fTOHTO S| fd«+5l fe|t|ifl 5Rhrrf^^: I q^T 

i*i<ife^MMviy«m i crrcsrt t%R9r^Tt\w ^f%- 
str ot t ife i wwrt^i ^rr t =*r *ft^ 5rr^ft% i 

iM*fi«4<(^dl <T: ^HIcH^ ^^^MPdW cTW 3W- 

f*rfeTFrr t%: $rffwrc*r% i ifeftqraT t ^j- 

f^fq- MH+cM«MWIfciHH} ^% I ' cPTt ^T fpqt%: ? ' 

^t% sprw toihhw<i>wji^tk gwrcPT ; ^wm 
jprcPr r^<^M^yM«^H swtwcPT i 

3FT f%l^*TRTWf^t%- 

< ^U|f«W+«nfHrR ^I^TcT »d»c< T t ^T 

*dfr41 *nrfcT ' (<rc*r. ^. y) f% i 

^ ^r <t?Fcfc g^pt^tsr: h<-hic-hRi t%¥rw 

^^rT^TFtRT# ^TT^m H<^q ; fdfc41 
^RctttcT I WT ^ ^TW- 
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H=nfw r+Rd ^ow^r *#*?r *•* dr=jfad n ' 

""CRT I 
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3tnH«T«fi H-sn^ri *r<ftat ffe <t^w i 

yld<HIW«?M«l41'li SRsT MpidkHHIH II 

?n^R-«f%fr^T«Fsr: ^^tfasnT 1 1 
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JIVANMUKTIVIVEKA 

(PATH TO LIBERATION IN LIFE) 

FIRST CHAPTER 

AUTHORITY BEARWG TESTIMONTTO 
jlVANMUKTI OR LIBERATION W LIFE 

1. I venerate Vidyatlrtha, the Supreme, whose 
yery breath the Veda-s are and who evolved the whole 
cosmos from the Veda-s. 

2. I describe. henceforth the renunciation of the 
seeker (vividis-d-samnydsa) and the renunciation of the 
knower (vidvat-samnydsa), distinguishing the one from 
the other. The formef is the -cause of 'liberation 
after the dissolution of the body ' (videkamukti) , and 
the latter is of ' liberation in life' (jwanmukti) .- 

3. The cause of renunciation is detachment; 
because the Sruti enjoins, ' One must renounce (the 
world), the very day one feels (complete) detachment.' 
The stages 1 and divisions of this renunciation are all 
matters dealt with by the Purana-s (popular exposi- 
tion of esoteric truths) . 

4-5. Detachmerit is of two kinds: sharp and 
sharper. The former leads to the renunciation appro- 
priate to the condition of the Kutlcaka, which, being 

1 This is said keeping in mind the well-known four periods 
(dsrama-s) of life, according to which renunciation comes fourth 
and last and thus obviousIy comes to be postponed to old age. 

12 
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ripened, develops (the Samnyasin) into the Bahudaka. 
Sharper detachment makes the Samnyasin a Hamsa, 
and this ripens into the condition of the Paramahamsa, 
the real path to direct SelP-Reali^ation. 1 

6. Dull detachment is the form of disgust 
generated, for the time being, for the worid and its 
goods, occasioned by the loss of a child, wife or wealth. 

7. Sharp detachment is the nrm resolve of 
the intellect not to have a child, wife or wealth, in 
this life. 

8. Sharper detachment is the strong disgust 
in the form: ' For me the whole of this world, whirling 
through the cycle of rebirths, shall never be.' In dull 
detachment no renunciation is, of course, possible. 

9. In the state of sharp detachment two kinds 
of renunciation are possible, according as the power 
of locomotion subsists in full strength or not. The 
former pertains to the Bahudaka and the latter to the 
Kuticaka. Both of them are tridandin-s. 2 

10. In the state of the sharper kind of detach- 
ment are possible two other kinds of renunciation, 

J-Pour kinds of Samnyasin-s are known to the sacred books. 
The four enumerated here are deftned and described in 9 and 
10 infra. The Kuticaka resides in a secluded hermitage, the 
Bahiidaka goes from one sacred place to another, the Hamsa flies 
like a swan to the seventh heaven, and the Paramaharnsa enjoys 
Hberation in this very life. 

*Holding three long thin bamboo-sticks knotted together, 
emblematic of the triple renunciation of every thing connected 
with body, mind and speech and being therefore constantly im- 
mcrsed in That, which is>beyond these three. 
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according as it leads to brahmaloka, 1 or to final and 
absolute liberation. The former condition is that 
of the Hamsa, who knows the essence of Truth in that 
world, the latter that of the Paramahamsa, who knows 
it in this very world. 

11. The various duties and actions of these are 
descrrbed by us in the commentary on the Parasara- 
smrti. We are here concerned only with the Parama- 
hamsa. 

12. The Paramahamsa is again, either the seeker 
after knowledge (jijnasu) , or the knower (jndnin). The 
Vajasaneyin-s ordain renunciation to such seeker, 
for the attainment of knowledge. 2 

13. Samnyasin-s renounce (the world) desiring 
' this loka ' (sphere). An explanation of this" is set 
forth in prose. for the enlightenment of those who are 
not sharp-witted. 3 

1. Vividisa-samnyasa: The Renunciation 
of the seeker 

Loka is of two kinds: the atmaAoka, the world 
of the Self and the anatma-loka, the world of the non- 
Self. The nrstis described, in its triple nature, in the 

1 One of the seven loka-s: bhur-, bhuvar-, suvar-, mahar-, jana-, 
tapas-, and satya- or brahma-loka. 

* This is with reference to the Ĕrst division of Paramahamsa-s, 
for the question is likely to suggest itself, why a seeker shotild 
renounce. 

8 In verse 13 the first half is an adaptation of the 
Upanisadic text (Br. Up., 4. 4. 22). 
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thlrd chapter of the Brhaddranyaka-upanisad: ' Here 
then are indeed the three worlds — the world of men, 
the world of the manes and the world of the gods ; 
the world of men can be won by begetting a son 
and by no other act; that of the manes, by religious 
rites; and that ofthe gods, by Gnosis' (1. 5. 16). The 
dtma-loka is also mentioned there: ' Whosoever passes 
away from here, without knowing his own world — 
the dtma-loka, him such world, being unknown, does 
not protect' (1. 4. 15) ; and ' He should devote himself 
to the world which is only the diman; his acts never 
fail him, who so devotes himselP (1. 4. 15). In other 
words, whosoever, bound up in this material body 
of flesh and blood, passes out of it, without knowing his 
own proper world— the Paramatman, i.e. without 
realizing his identity with the supreme Self ('I am 
Brahman'), is deprived of the benent of that world; 
that is to say, that world, the Paramatman, does not 
ever free him. from sorrow, delusion and other evils, 
as the knowledge of that world is held back from him 
by the intervening veil of amdyd (ignorance). Again 
the acts of one devoted to such world (of the atman) 
never fail him and (unlike ordinary acts of devotion, 
which bring about this or that particular result), lead 
him to that Self-Realization, which is the sum of all 
that can be desired. Also in the sixth chapter of the 
same: ' Why should we study? For what object should 
we worship? 1 Of what avail is orTspring to us, to whom 

1 The first two sentences are not found in the Brhadarnyaka. 
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this world, this dtman, is the supreme place ?' (4. 4. 22) 
Desire for orTspring leads to the crematory; non-desire 
fbf such things leads to immortality. 1 

Hence it appears that the words, ' this loka ' (in 
verse 13) refer clearly to the dima-loha in quest of which 
Samnyasin-s renounce; for the word ' such ' refers 
to 'the dtman' occurring as it does in a section dealing 
with the dtman, opening with the words : ' This dtman 
is unconditioned and unborn' (4. 4. 22). Thatwhich 
is seen, realized, is loka ; the dtman. The text in question 
(which is a quotation from the Sruti plainly implies 
that Samnyasin-s renounce the world for the purpose of 
Self-Realization (dtmdnubhava) . The Smrti too bears 
this out: 

' The one styled a Paramahamsa should, for the attain- 
ment of brahm.ajna.na, have in him all the requisite means, 
namely peace of mind, control of body, and the like.' 

As this samnydsa comes about by the strong desire 
for lcnowledge generated in the proper manner, in conse- 
quence of the study, etc. 2 of the Veda, either in this or 
in some previous incarnation, it is called the renuncia- 
tion of the seeker (vividisd-samnydsa). This, which is 
the cause of knowledge, is again of two kinds: (1) the 
renunciation of desire=impelled acts and others of the 
kind, which lead to rebirth and (2) the going, by the 
renouncer, into the order, by assuming all its emblems, 

1 Cf. Apastamba-dharmasutra, Prasna 2, Khanda 22. 

2 In -' etc' are included the performance of religious duties, 
certain austerities and the like, enjoined by the Veda. 
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such as the danda, etc. after having been initiated into 
it, with the praisoccdrana, 1 which ' ensures to the mother 
and the wife of the renouncer, rebirth in the form of a 
male and to the renouncer, the realization of Brahman, 
an austere life and the knowledge of the Self in conse- 
quenee.' 

Renunciation is mentioned in the Taitiiriya and 
other Upanisad-s : ' Some have attained immortality, 
not by acts, nor by ofFspring, nor by wealth, but by 
renunciation alone* {Kaivalya Up., 3). Females also are 
entitled to this kind of renunciation. The Caturdkaritikd 
of the Moksadharma, by using the word bhiksuki 
(female mendicant) with reference to the lady in ques- 
tion, when dealing with the controversy between Sula- 
bha and Janaka, indicates that females may renounce 
before marriage, or after the death of their husbands 
and may go about as religious mendicants, may learn 
and hear the sdstra-s dealing with moksa (namely the 
Upanisad-s and cognate literature), may meditate 
upon the diman in seclusion and assume the emblems 
of tri-danda, etc. In the wake of the argument in the 
Dedatddhikarana (the section about devatd) in the fourth 
chapter of the third book of the Sarirakabhdsya, wherein 
a discussion has been started relating to the rights of a 
widower (to such renunciation), the name of lady 
Vacaknavi has also been mentioned. These references 

1 That is, saying the praisa, which is a formula, meaning, c I 
renounce the bhurloka, the bhmarhka and the suvarloka.' In 
these words the renouncer declares himself free from all desires 
and all conditions belonging to this world or the next. 
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go to strengthen the right claimed by Maitreyi, the 
wife of Yajnavalkya, of whom she inquires in the words: 
' Of what use would such (wealth) be to me, if the 
possession of such would not render me immortal? 
Tell me, whatever your worship knows, as to what I 
should do, in order to be free from mortality' (Br. Up., 
4. 5. 4) . Even in the case of brahmacarin-s, grhastha-s, and 
vanaprastha-s (students, householders and residents in 
hermitages), who are unable, for some cause or other, 
to go into samnyasa, there is nothing in the way of 
mental renunciation for the purpose of attaining knowl- 
edge, even while performing the duties peculiar to 
their respective spheres of life. Many instances of such 
knowers of Truth occur in the ĕruti-s, Smrti-s, Purana-s 
and Itihasa-s, as also in the world. The condition 
of the Paramahamsa, characterized by the danda, etc. 
taken on for obtaining knowledge, has been variously 
described by former teachers and I do not think I 
have anything to add to what has been said by them in 
respect to it. So far about the renunciation of 
the seeker. 

2. VlDVAT-SAMNYASA : ThE ReNUNCIATION 
OF THE KNOWER 

Henceforth we deal with the renunciation of the 
knower {oiduat-samnjasa). Renunciation by those who 
have realized the supreme Truth, by properly carrying 
out study, reAection and assimilation [sravana, manana 
and nididhyasana), is called the renunciation of the 
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knower. This was attained by Yajnavalkya. The wor- 
shipiul Yajnavalkya, the crest-jewel of the learned, 
having discomfited in debate Asvalayana and other 
vipra-s, by variously demonstrating the Truth and 
having awakened Janaka, in a variety of ways, by dis- 
quisitions long and short, to the condition of supreme 
detachment \vltaragatva) , set himself to enlighten 
Maitreyl, his wife, into the Truth and put to her 
samnydsa, as the thing he had immediately in view for 
himself. Having thus enlightened her, he became a 
Samnyasin. All this is mentioned in the beginning of 
the Maitreyl-brahmana : ' Yajnavalkya, about to enter 
upon another stage of life (superior to that of a house- 
holder), accosted her thus: 'O beloved MaitreyJ, 
I am about to retire from this stage ' (4. 5. 2) and also 
at the end: . . . c for verily this retirement leads to 
real immortality. Saying so he renounced ' (4. 5. 15). 
In Kaholabrahmand its'elf, we find this samnyasa mentioned 
thus : ' Having realized that atman aforesaid, Brahmana-s 
renounce all desire for ofFspring, wealth and the world 
[putraisana, vittaisana and lokaisana) and go about as 
mendicants' (Br. Up., 3. 5. 1). 

It should not be supposed that this text applies 
to vividisa-samnyasa, for, the word viditvd (having 
realized), implying the priority of such realization to 
samnydsa, and the word brdhmana, meaning the knower 
of Brahman, stand in the way of such assumption. 
Nor should it be supposed that the word brdhmana 
refers here to the class so called; for the word brahmana 
is used with reference to that realization of Brahman. 
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mentioned in the sequel of the text under discussion, 
which is brought about by study, reAection and medi- 
tation and described there as learning, childhood and 
silence. If it be said that the word brahmana here 
refers to the seeker yet devoted to learning, etc. and 
that this construction is supported by the text, ' The 
Brahmana, having passed the stage of learning, must 
thence maintain himself in that of childhood ' (3. 5. 1), 
we say that this cannot be, for, the word brahmana is 
used with reference to the future condition of the seeker; 
otherwise, the use of the particle atha in the text atha 
brahmanah (3. 5. 1)- — ' thence the Brahmana' — implying 
the previous.fulfilment of all the necessary means (of 
Self-Realization) , would be enlirely out of place. 

The two kinds of renunciation, vidvat- and vividisa- 
samnyasa-s, are clearly mentioned also in the Sdrira- 
brahmana: ' Knowing It (the supreme Self), they melt 
in silence; desirous of " that sphere " {atma-loka), they 
enter samnyasa ' (4. 4. 22) . The ' melting in silence ' 
refers to the habit of contemplation and reHection 
and this is possible, only when there is nothing to 
distract the mind from it; whence, nothing but samnyasa 
is plainly implied in these words. This has also been 
rendered clear in the remaining clause (of the said text) 
thus : ' This is the f eason why knowers of yore have 
not wished for progeny, having as their plea — ■" Of 
what avail is progeny to us to whom this world, this 
atman, is the supreme place?" — they renounce all 
desire for offspring, wealth and world and betake 
themselves to alms ' [4. 4. 22) . The words ' this 
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world ' ' this diman ' imply that the said world 
has been directly realized. 

It may, however, be urged that ' melting in silence' 
is merely put forth in the above text, as an inducement 
for entering on vividisd-samnyasa (the renunciation 
of the seeker) and the supplementary clause just exa- 
mined clarifies the position still rarther; hence no other 
kind of renunciation ought to be read into the text. 
To this we demur on the ground that the end of the 
' renunciation of the seeker ' is ' knowledge,' and 
c knowledge ' and ' silence ' are certainly not identical 
terms ; for, they stand to each other as antecedent and 
consequent, as is evident from the text: ' After knowing, 
one becomes silent (muni) .' Still, it may be contended 
that, as 'silence' is only the ultimate form assumed by 
matured ' knowledge/ it is but the highest condition 
of knowledge and, as such, the result of the renuncia- 
tion of the first kind, through knowledge. Quite so. 
That is exactly the reason why we differentiate this 
kind [vidvat-) of renunciation, which is the end to be 
attained, from the other kind (vividisa-samnyasa) , which is 
but the means. As the seeker 1 should practise 
study, etc. for attaining realization of the Truth 
(tattoa), so also the enlightened must attain ' dissolu- 
tion of the mind ' (manonasa) and ' obliteration of 

1 This word is used throughout to indicate the seeker who has 
gone into samnyasa of the first kind, namely the renunciation 
of the seeker {mndisa-samnySsa) . So also the word ' fie knower ' 
will be used in the sense of one who has gone into the second kind, 
the renunciation of the knower (vidoat-samnyasa) . 
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latent desire ' {odsanaksaya), which two will be-de- 
scribed further on. 

Though these two samnyasa-s are capable of such 
differentiation, yet they are looked upon as one, under 
the category of paramahamsatoa and the Smrtis-s have 
consequently spoken of ' four kinds of mendicants '. 
That the two renunciations in question are included 
in the one word paramahamsatoa is explained in the 
Jabala-sruti. There, Yajnavalkya, on being questioned 
by Janaka about the nature of samnyasa, explains the 
renunciation of the seeker along with what would 
follow it, by presenting a scheme of the stages of develop- 
ment (of the intellect of the seeker) andmeets the objec- 
tion of Atri, that one without the sacred thread cannot 
be called a Brahmana, by saying that atmajndna (Self- 
knowledge) alone is the real sacred thread. Hence 
it may be safely concluded that the seeker is included 
in the denomination Paramahamsa, as he should not 
wear the sacred thread. 1 So also, in another section 
(Kandika) of the same, in a passage dealing with 
vidvat-samnydsin-s , which opens with the words, ' the 
Paramahamsa is one, etc.,' are mentioned the names 
of many jwanmukta-s, like Samvartaka and others, and 
they are described as ' bearing no marks, bound to 
no forms, and behaving like mad men, though not 
mad.' Purther, the procedure to be adopted by the 

1 Tlie sacred thread is worn by a Brahmana, as a mark of 
initiation into the particular order of the Veda to which his father 
belongs, which he renounces, when he enters into samnyasa seeking 
to realize the All. 
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tri-dandin, for entering on the vividisd-samnydsa with 
e.ka-danda, is prescribed therein thus : ' That he should 
throw off in water, after reciting the words, " bhuh 
sdahd" (be this offered to the bhur-loka), the three 
danda-s, the water pot, the bag for holding alms, the 
cup, the Slter-cloth, the tuft of hair on the head, the 
sacred thread and all, and then seek his own Self 
(Jdbd. Up., 6. 1-2).' Then vidvat-samnydsa, which is the 
end and aim to be sought thereafter, is thus described — 
' He is verily the Paramahamsa, who resumes the 
condition he was in, at the moment of birth; frees 
himself from the pairs of opposites; neither receives 
nor possesses anything; ever walks in the exalted way 
of Brahman, with mind ever pure; goes about begging 
at large at the prescribed time, using his belly alone 
as his begging bowl; remaining indifferent to gain or 
loss, abides in any place, be it a deserted dwelling, 
temple, hay-rick, anthill, root of a tree, potter's 
workroom, the house where the sacred fires are kept, 
the sand bank of a river, mountain-cave or cleft, the 
hollow of a tree, rivulet or bare ground; avoids all 
exerdon; is selAess; is ever absorbed in divine 
contemplation; abides in the Atman, ever bent on up- 
rooting all actions, good, bad or indifferent; and shuffles 
off his mortal coil with the true spirit of renunciation 
(Jdbd. Up., 6. 3).' From this it is established that 
these two types (of Samnyasin-sJ are included in the 
order of Paramahamsa-s. 

Though both kinds of samnydsa are included in 
the order of the Paramahamsa, degrees of difference 
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must be admitted, inasmuch as the two renunciations 
we are considering have peculiarities of their own, 
running counter to the real nature of each . other. 
Thiscontradistinction of the two, will be clearly brought 
out by a reference to the Aruni- and Paramahamsa- 
upanisad-s. In the words : ' O Lord! how can I completely 
abandon actions ?' the pupil Aruni plainly asks his 
teacher about the renunciation of the seeker which 
consists in the complete abandonment of the tuft of 
hair on the head, the sacred thread, the study of the 
Veda, repetition of the Gdyatri and other actions of 
the kind. Accordingly the teacher, Prajapati, after 
enjoining complete renunciation (of everything) implied 
by the words ' the tuft of hair, sacred thread, etc. lays 
down the acceptance of the bamboo-stick, a blahket, 
and a loin-cloth ' and continues : ' He should wash him 7 
self at each of the three samdhya-s 1 , be centred in the Self 
at the moment of concentration, and should constantly 
study that part of the Veda-s known as the Aranyaka-s, 
namely the Upanisad-s ' {Irun. Ufi., 2). Thus are de- 
scribed the duties peculiar to that particular period of life 
which lead to real knowledge. Again, Narada, having 



1 Literally the point where any two periods meet. The 
morning and evening are two such well known periods between 
day and night. But three sarndhya-s are here spoken of, which leads 
us to the inner meaning of the word. The period between the 
change of breath from Sun to Moon (right to left) and vice versa, 
known as the Susumna. is called samdhya, and this, in the case of a 
practised ascetic, occurs only thrice in a day. The explanation 
that follows bears this out; 
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initiated a question about the renunciation of the knower 
in the words, ' What is the path of those Yogin-s who are 
Paramahamsa-s ?' the teacher, Lord Prajapati, as before, 
hinted first at the renunciation of everything implied 
in the words ' sons, friends and all ', and later referred 
to the ' bamboo-stick, the cloak and the loin-cloth', 
as the only things that could be retained, with a view 
to protecting the body and obliging the world. Even 
the taking of the stick is spoken of as a mere convention, 
for, says he, ' it is not the chief (condition), and there- 
fore notpart of the (necessary) injunctions of the sacred 
texts'. If it be asked, ' What is then the essential ' ? 
he adds, ' not certainly the stick, nor the (disposing of 
the) tuft of hair, nor (of the) sacred thread, nor (the 
betaking to a mere) loin-cloth, by the Paramahamsa, 
is the real essence (of all that is here said).' Thus, it 
is pointed out that the absence of the stick, etc. the 
insignia of this Order, is in accord with the spirit of 
the holy writ; and, rarther, the words, ' Neither cold 
nor heat (affects him)'; ' He is clad in the ample folds 
of that cloth, which is made up of space extending 
itself in the ten directions; he is beyond the convention 
of saluting,' show clearly that he is beyond the usages 
and forms of the world. By way of winding up, 
Prajapati describes this condition as leading only to 
the realization of Brahman, when he says at the end of 
this discussion: * He (the Paramahamsa) has all his 
desires supremely satisfied, on his nnally realizing in 
himself that Brahman which is all Bliss and Light, ever 
full and thus experiencing the full force and meaning 
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of the text 'I am Brahman' (Paramahamsa Up., 4). 
From all this, it is clear that these two (kinds of 
renunciation) are apart from each other, as their 
characteristics are distinctly opposed to one another. 
This distinction is emphasized in the Smrti also. 
About the renunciation of the seeker it is said: 

' Thus Snding the world entirely worthless, seekers after 
the Truth renounce the world even before marriage, 1 feeling 
the supremest sense of detachment within themselves (Br. 
Smr., p. 305). Toga i.e. Karmayoga — (the Path of Action) is 
all action; Gnosis is all renunciation ; therefore the wise, 
setting Gnosis above everything, should renounce the world.* 

Further on it is said about the renunciation of the 
knower: 

' When in the eternal, supreme Brahman, the real essence 
is realized, then taking only one danda, the ascetic must give 
up the sacred thread and the tuft of hair (on the head) ; he 
should renounce everything and enter upon the Order, having 
well realized the supreme Brahman.' 

But c Desire for Knowledge ' may arise out of sheer 
curiosity, as in the case of one desirous of acquiring 
an art or learning a science. So also ' learning ' may 
be found in those whose knowledge may, in spite 

1 With marriage begins the second stage of life called grha- 
sthasrama. Generally, it is believed that samnySsa, the fourth 
stage, cannot be entered upon without passing through the preli- 
minary stages. The verse quoted puts it that the sense of detach- 
ment being firm, samnyasa may be entered upon, even before 
marriage, or, indeed, at any time. 
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of vaunted scholarship, be, after all, superficial; yet, 
neither the one,. nor the other, is seen to renounce (the 
world) . The question therefore naturally suggests itself 
— What is the full import of the c desire for knowledge ' 
and 'Iearning' itself ? The reply is as- follows: ' As, 
when hunger is gnawing with all its might,- no action 
other than eating commends itself to the mind, and 
even a moment's delay becomes annoyingly intolerable, 
so, when disgust becomes settled towards actions which 
invariably lead to birth and death, and an eager longing 
is generated for the acquisition of learning through 
study, etc. the kind of samnyasa which suggests itself 
is vividisa: The limit of c learning ' is thus defined in 
the Upadesa-sahasri: 

' He is liberated even without his wish, who has vivid 
Self-faiowledge eclipsing altogether his body-consciousness ' 
(4.5). 

So also the Sruti: 

' The knot of the heart is pierced, all doubts are cut 
asunder, all karman fades away, on the realization of the 
Supreme ' (Mun. Up., 2. 8) . 

The highest condition attainable is that of the 
hiranya-garbha, but even this pales into insignificance, 
in relation to the Supreme spoken of in the text just 
quoted. The ' Imot of the heart ' refers to the mistaken 
identity of the ever present Witness (the Atman) with 
the inteHect, brought about by beginningless ignorance; 
this is so-called because of its being fast as aknot. 
The ' doubts ' referred to intbe text are as follow: ' Is 
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the Self the witness or the agent? Granting it is the 
witness of all, is it Brahman or not ? If it is Brahman, 
can it be grasped hy the intellect or not? Supposing 
this to be possible, does liberation consist in the simple 
knowledge of this fact or not?' The karman referred to 
in the text means karman which is yet potential, but 
which will lead to future birth (of the individual). 
These three (the knot, the doubts, and the karman), 
being the results of avidya, vanish on the realization of 
the Self. This is also corroborated by the Smrti: 

' He whose real nature is not inAuenced by egotism and 
whose mind is not subjected to attachment verily kills not, 
though killing all the three worlds and stands arTected by no 
bonds' (BG, 18. 17). 

(This may be thus explained.) That knower of 
Brahman, whose real being, whose narure, whose Self, 
is not warped from within, by a sense of thorough identity 
of the ego with the Atmah, whose mind is not sub- 
jected to attachment, that is to say, is free from doubts 
of whatever kind, is not affected by the bond of sin, even 
if he should destroy all the three worlds, not to speak 
of any (minor) acts. 

When this is so and future birth is prevented by 
Gnosis resulting from the renunciation of the seeker and 
it is impossible to do away even with the remaining 
portion of the present life, without actually experiencing 
it out, what, it may be asked, is the good of all this trouble 
about the attainment of the renunciation of the knower ? 
Not so. Such rĕnunciation leads to c liberation- in 

13 
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life' jwanmukti; even as the renunciation of the 
seeter is necessary for acquiring Gnosis, so also the 
renunciationoftheknower is necessary for realizing 
the condition of jwanmukti. So much about the 
renunciation of the knower. 

3. The Nature of Jivanm:ukti 

Well, then, what is this jwanmukti (Liberation in 
life) ? What proof is there (of its possibility) ? How is 
it brought about? What is the good of it even if it 
were capable of accompKshment? These questions are 
thus answered: Bondage, to a living being, consists in 
those functions of the mind which are characterized by 
feelings of pleasure and pain, concomitant with action 
and enjoyment and which, therefore, are so many 
distractions (from the natural condition of Bliss) ; free- 
dom from this bondage is ' Liberation in life.' 

Again, it may be asked whether this bond is 
removed from the Witness or the mind. It cannot 
certainly be removed from the Witness, because the 
bond dissolves of itself only by Gnosis; nor from the 
mind, for it is impossible. The doing away with the 
mind's linMng itself to actions as the doer is as much 
possible of accomplishment as the removal of Auidity 
from water, or of heat from fire; whatever is inherent 
in all things has this common feature. This, however, 
need not be so; for, even though complete annihila- 
tion of the nature of a thing be impossible, its neutraliza- 
tion is certainly possible. As the Auidity of water is 
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counteracted by mixing earth with it, or as the heat of 

fire is neutralized by a [special] jewel or by some powerful 

incantation, etc, so also are all ' modifications of the 

mind' (cittawrttayah) neutralized by the practice o£yoga. 

But it may here be remarked that the operative 

action (prdrabdka-karman) obstructs the course of Gnosis 

in its attempt to do away with the totality of avidyd 

and its results, and drags the body and its organs to 

results strictly in accord with their design: and that, 

moreover, the feelings of pleasure and pain are impos- 

sible without the functions of the mind; — how then 

is it possible to neutralize these modifications (and 

what benefits are derived from such neutralization, even 

if it were possible) ? This, however, is not the right 

way of approach. Jivanmukti, the result of the said 

neutralization, being of the nature of supreme Bliss, 

is but a linb in the chain of operative action. If, for 

this reason, it should be argued that action alone will 

accomplish this jwanmukti and that initiative on the 

part of the aspirant is entirely out of the question, such 

a line of argument would apply equally to husbandry, 

commerce and all human occupations in general. 

If it is said that, though the unseen power of action 
is beyond the plane of experience, unliie the results 
produced by it, it cannot produce these results, unless 
assisted by some means on the plane of experience 
and that husbandry, etc. would therefofe require the 
free action of men, we maintain that the same line of 
argument applies to jwanmukti as well. Where, in the 
case of husbandry, etc. the result is not produced by 
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man's action, we have, of necessity, to imagine, on the 
basis of experience, some other more powerful karman 
as an obstacle, operating through means, such as want 
of rain, etc. favourable to itself. This obstacle again is 
removed by having recourse to a more poweriul 
counteracting force in the form of rituals, such as the 
karirl-isii, etc., 1 which neutralizes the obstacle, by 
having recourse to means favourable to itself, such 
as rain, etc. as seen on the plane of experience. 

In short, it is impossible for you, however strongly 
you may pin your faith to the potency of operative 
action, to think of the futility of free human initiative 
in the form of jjwgc-practice; or we may concede that, 
even as operative action is superior to Gnosis, so is the 
practice of yoga superior to such operative action. 
Such being the case, it stands to reason that Uddalaka, 
Vitahavya and other ascetics had it in their power to 
cast ofF their body at pleasure. It may be that such 
yoga is difficult to practise in the case of short-Hved 
mortals like us, but there can hardly be any difficulty 
in bringing under control the active modihcations of 
thc mind, such as desire, etc. 2 

If you do not admit the potency of sastraic effort 
in this case, then all authoritative disciphnes, beginning 
with medicine and ending with Liberation, will be- 
come utterly useless. Because effort fails sometimes 

1 A particular sacrifice, so called from its power of bringing 
rain as its object. 

2 It may here be observed that two kinds of yoga aredistinctly 
referred to, namely, Hathayoga and Rajayoga. 
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of its result, we cannot argue, from that circumstance 
alone, for the futility of all action in general; for, if it 
were so, all kings once defeated ought to disband their 
armies made up of elephants, cavalry and men. With 
all this in mind has Anandabodhacarya said : ' We do 
not give up food, because of the fear of indigestion; 
we do not refrain from preparing our dishes, because 
beggars are likely to swarm around, nor do we renounce 
our apparel, for fear of lice appearing thereon. 5 

The potency oisastraic effort is plainly indicated in 
the conversation between Vasistha and Rama (in that 
portion of the Togavasistha) beginning with ' Every- 
thing in this world,' etc, and ending with 'In the 
end, giving up even that, stand ever blissful.' 

Vasistha — ' Everything in this world, O scion of the 
Raghu-s, is invariably achieved by every one, by well-directed 
human effort' (Lagh. To. Va., 4. 1). 

' Everything ' means progeny, wealth, heaven, 
the brakmaloka, etc. 'Human effort' means action 
of the agent consisting of such acts as the putrakamesti, 
husbandry, commerce, the jyotispma, meditation on 
Brahman, etc. 

' Human initiative is of two kuids: in accord with the 
sastra and not in accord with the sastra. The first culminates 
in supreme good, the second in evil ' (4. 2). 

Action, not in accord with the sdstra, is such as 
adultery, theft, etc; that in accord with the sastra is 
such as observing daily and occasional (religious) rites, 
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etc. Evil is hell. Good is heaven, and supreme good — 
the highest of all goods — is Liberation. 

'That end which is conducive to good is achieved 
through human initiative, coupled with the qualities acquired 
by the correct practice, from child-hood, of conforming to 
the Jastra, the company of good men and the like ' (4. 3) . 

Rama — ' O Sage ! I act as the collection of (previous) 
impressions directs me; what else can a poor being like 
me do?' (4. 4). 

' Impressions ' denote the potentiality for action 
in the form of dharma and adharma (religious merit and 
demerit) stored up in the jiva. 

Vasistha — ' On that account, O Rama, you shall obtain 
the eternal good by action brought about by your initiative 
and by no other means ' (4. 5). 

Because you are dependent on the operation of 
(previous) impressions in ali your actions, your own 
initiative, attended with enthusiasm and generated by 
thought, word and deed, is essential to liberate you 
from such dependence. 

'The collection ofprevious impressions is oftwokinds: 
good and bad. Do they both exist, in your case, or only 
either of the two? ' (4. 6). 

The alternatives implied are, whether dharma and 
adharma, both necessitate your acts or either of them? 
If it be the latter, whether it is good or bad ? 

c If you are carried away by the force of good impres- 
sions, then you shall, by that very course, attain the eternal 
State in no length of time ' (4. 7). 
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By ' if ' is implied the choice of one of the three 
alternatives. ' By that very course,' that is to say, by 
the good impressions themselves, without any other 
efFort. ' The eternal State,' that is, Liberation. 

' But if the force of bad previous impressions Ieads you to 
misery, then you must try to subdue it with your own 
efFort' (4.8). 

The ' effort ' here impHed is the observance of 
rehgious rites, prescribed by the sastra-s, as capable of 
counteracting the force of bad impressions. This force 
must be subdued by one's own effort and not through 
other men, even as victory in battle is won through the 
agency of the god of Death. 

' The river of impressions, which flows through good as 
well as bad courses, should be directed along the right (good) 
track by one's own effort ' (4. 9). 

In the case of the alternative involving both kinds 
of impressions, though no effort is necessary in the case 
of good impressions, the bad ought to be displaced 
by the good, through such effort as the sastra-s 
prescribe. 

' O Ghief among the mighty, one's mind, engrossed in 
bad impressions, must be diverted into the right track, by 
strong personal effort' (4. 10). 

' Bad impressions ' connote desire for adultery, 
theft, and the like. The ' right track ' consists in 
meditation on the import of the sacred texts, on divinities 
and the like. 
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< The mind of an individual, moved o.ff from the bad 
(impressions), resorts to the good and nice versa; m this it re- 
sembles a child ;— whence, it should be forcibly moved away ' 
(4.11). 

Just as a child is prevented from eating clay and 
made to prefer eating fruits, instead, or as it is prevented 
from catching at pearls and jewels and taught to amuse 
itself with toys, such as a ball, etc, so, indeed, is it pos- 
sible for the mind to be turned away, by the company 
of the good, from objects not conducive to its real 
happiness. 

' We may gain over the child, our mind, very easily, by 
instilling into it evenness of feehng, which would lead to 
supreme equanimity; but the same thing may be achieved, 
not so soon, and therefore, by degrees, by means of strong 
personal effort' (4. 12). 

There are two ways of leading a restive animal into 
its stall; by tempting it thither by offering fresh grass, 
scratching the body, etc, or by belabouring it with a 
sticlc, harsh shouting, etc By the fifst method, success 
will be attained quickly; while by the second, the beast 
will be made to run about here and there and driven 
into the stall only gradually. In the same way, even- 
ness of feeling, consisting in looking with equal eye 
on foes and friends, and personal effort, consisting of 
pranayama, pratyahara, etc are the two methods of 
subduing the mind. By the nrst method of easy 
joga, the rnind may soon be coaxed, while by the 
second dimcult (Hatha =pkysica.l) yoga, it cannot be 
easily subdued, but by degrees only. 
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' O vanquisher of enemies ! when, by the practice of the 
aforesaid speedy method, (good) impressions dawn upon your 
mind, know that such practice has then bome fruit ' (4. 13). 

When good impressions begin speedily to arise in 
consequence of the practice of the softeryoga (Raja- 
yoga), such practice must be said to have borne fruit. 
It should not be a matter of doubt, if the fruit can be 
attained in so short a time. 

' Even if you are in doubt, keep on practising in the 
wake of good impressions; in adding to the store of these, 

dear! there is no harm whatsoever' (4. 14). 

While good impressions are being cultivated, the 
doubt may arise, whether such practice is complete 
or not. Even then, the practice should surely be kept 
up. For instance, when we want to tell the beads of 
a rosary, say, a thousand times, and we are in doubt 
as to the tenth hundred, 1 the rule is, we must tell the 
beads over again a hundred times. Thus the number 

1 thousand ' would be complete, if really it is incom- 
plete and, if complete, even if the other hundred were 
a mere addition to the required thousand, it will thereby 
certainly not vitiate the merit of thcjc 



' As long as you have not acquired complete mastery 
over the mind 2 and have not realized that supreme state of 
realization, go on following what is prescribed by the teachers, 

1 The rosary consists of 108 beads, generally taken to re- 
present 100 only and when 1,000 is the number desired, we have to 
turn the rosary round only 10 times. 

2 Indicated by the absence of doubts. 
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sacred books and the criteria (Perception, etc). After that, 
when all latent desire has vanished in consequence of such 
realization, even the collection of good impressions should 
be given up by you, without any pang. Pursuing the very 
good goal sought by the wise, with sincere feeling and clear 
understanding, realize it, which is ever unalloyed with sorrow 
and, in the end, be ever blissnil, by abandoning even that ' 
{Lagh.yo. va., 4. 15-17). 

The meaning is plain enough. 1 

Hence, it is plain that Karman, etc. can be 
rendered nugatory by the practice ofyoga and as such, 
ther e remains no ground for disputbig jwanmukti, which 
is its consequence. So much about the real nature of 
{ Libetation in life ' (jwanmukti). 

4. The Gharagteristigs of Jivanmukti 

Texts fifom the sruti-s and the smrti-s bear out the 
existence of the state of jwanmukti. They are found 
in the Katha-valli and other works, e.g. in the words, 
' one altogether-Liberated is all the more so liberated' 
(5. I) of the Katha-valli, which mean that one who is 
altogether liberated from the strong bonds of desires, 
etc. is all the more so liberated on the fall of his body, 
from all possibility of future bonds of any kind. We 
say c altogether' for this reason: One is freed from 

1 It would much help to make the meaning plain, if a verse 
of the AparoksarmbhuH be referred to in this place. ' In conse- 
quence of the mind being free from transformation and identined 
then with Brahman, the resulting forgetfulness even of this 
identincation is the real samadhi called jnana' (124). 
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desires, etc. by the practice of self-contfol and cognate 
virtues, precedently to the attainment of Gnosis, the 
desires, etc. that still pefsist being held in control 
with some effbft; whereas, thefe being nothing like 
' transformation of the mind ' (dhi-vrtti) after the 
attainment of Gnosis, desires, etc. altogether cease and 
never afise. Hence the word c altogether '. Further, 
on the occurrence of a pralaya (dissolution) and the fall 
of his body, one is free, for a time> from the mture 
tf ammels of the body, but, the Liberation affer Gnosis 
is Liberation for ever; hence the words 'all the mofe 
so '. Says the Brhaddranyaka: 

' When all desires occupying his heart fall off entirely, 
then, indeed, does the mortal become immortal, and realize 
Brahman even here' (4.4.7). 

In another sruti also it is said: 

' Though with eyes, (he) is, as it were, without eyes ; 
though with ears, (he) is, as it were, without ears; though 
with mind, (he) is, as it were, without mind; and though with 
life, (he) is, as it were, without life.' 

The same may be seen from other texts also. Such 
a one is described in the smrti-s with epithets such as, 
jiuanmukta (the Libef ated in life) , sthita-prajna (one 
whose mind is entirely steady), bhagavad-bhakta (one 
devoted to God), gundtita (one beyond the three 
guna-s (constituents), 1 brdhmana (one who has realized 

1 Of matter (Prakrti), namely, sattva, rajas and tamas (placidity, 
energy and grossness). 
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Brahman), ati-varnasrumin (one beyond the pale of the 
four varna-s and asrama-s), and the like. 

In the dialogue between Vasistha and Rama, the 
jwanmukta is described from ' In men devoted entirely 
to Gnosis,' etc. to ' the ineffable Sat alone subsists ' : 
Vasistha: 

' In men devoted entirely to Gnosis, and ewer immersed in 
Self-contemplation, arises that condition of 'liberation in life,' 
which is like the Iiberation folIowing the dissolution of the 
body' (Lagh. yo. va., 5. 88). 

' Devoted entirely to Gnosis ', i.e. of those who have 
given up the observance of all forms prescribed by 
the Veda or by social convention. ' Liberation in life ', 
(jwanmukti) and ' Liberation folIowing the dis- 
solution of the body ' {pideha-mukti) are distinguished 
from each other, only according as the body and the 
sensesare present or absent andnot by experience; for, 
in reality, there can be no difference between the two, 
the sense of duality being absent in both. 

Rama: 

'O revered sage! explain to me the characteristics of 
the jivahmukta and the videha-mukta, so that I may strive in 
that direction, with a vision afforded bythe tastra-s ' (5. 89). 

Vasistha : 

' He is the true jwanmukta, for whom the phenomenal 
world, wherein he moves and acts, ceases to esdst, leaving 
alone the all-pervading eternal noumenon' (5. 90). 

This phenomenal world, consisting of mountains, 
rivers, oceans, and so on, being withdrawn by the 
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supreme Lord into Himself, at the time of the great 
cyclic dissolution, along with the body and the senses 
of the cognizing subject and rendered devoid of its 
form, ceases to exist. Not so in this case (jwan- 
mukti). For, all intercoutse dependent on the body 
and the senses, as also the mountains, rivers, etc. not 
as yet withdrawn into Himself by the Lord, continue 
to exist, and are distinctly experienced as such by the 
rest of beings. Only for the jwanmukta, who has not 
the mind that can transform itself into the form of 
these things and produce knowledge of them, the world 
does not exist, as in sleep. In his case, the residuum 
is obviously the self-efBilgent, all-pervading noumenon 
alone. In sleep there is nothing like the transforma- 
tion of the mind. Still, as there is the germ of the 
mind in the case of the sleeper, capable of future trans- 
formations, such a one cannot be said to be in the 
state of jwanmukti. 

' He is the true jwanmukta, whose facial expression 
neither rlushes nor fades under pleasure or pain and who 
subsists on whatever comes of its own accord ' (5. 91). 

The nushing is of course indicative of joy. The 
joy, which ordinary men derive from sandal-paste 
and other marks of hospitality, does not rejoice him. 
* Fading ' means depression. He is not depressed 
by any loss of wealth, contumely or similar calamities, 
that may befall him. ' Who subsists on whatever 
comes of its own accord '■ means, who remains content 
with whatever goes to him in the shape of alms, etc. 
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for preserving his body in the usual course, impelled 
by his previous karman and not due to any effort of his 
own, in the circumstances in which he finds himself. 
In the height of his concentration he can have no 
awareness of a garland of Aowers, sandal and the like; 
and even if, at intervals when such concentration 
breaks, such awareness should come back to him, his 
strong discrimination keeps him off from avoiding or 
courting any of them and this leads him to that condi- 
tion which is free from pleasure as well as pain. 

' He is the true jimnmukta, who is awake though asleep, 
who knows no waking, and whose knowledge is entirely free 
from any vasand ' (5. 92) . 

He is awake because, all his senses, beginning 
with the eyes, exist in their proper places and have 
not ceased to act. He is asleep because his mind knows 
no transformation. Hence waking, in the sense of 
perceiving objects through the senses, does not apply 
to him any longer. When one has full knowledge, the 
conceit of the knowledge of Brahman and the desire 
for enjoyment of any kind ar e the taints of the mind 
known as vasana. Hence freedom from vasana is 
attained by him in the absence of the transformations 
of the mind. 

* He is the^ real jtoanmukta, who, though responding to 
feelings such as attachment, hatred, fear, and other kindred 
feelmgs, stands wholly pure within, like the akasa ' (5. 93). 

Response to attachment includes such acts, as 
eating, etc; to hatred includes such acts as tuming 
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away from the Bauddha-s, the Kapalika-s, etc; to fear 
includes such acts as escaping from snakes, tigers, etc. 
' Kindred feelings ' include jealousy, response to which 
means the practising of closer concentration, etc. 
with a view to asserting one's superiority to other ascetics. 
Though such acts may come about in moments of break, 
on account of pfevious habit, being free from all 
arTections in consequence of the mind being entirely 
at rest, he remains pure within, even as the akasa, 
which, though nlled with smoke, dust, clouds and the 
like, remains pure, its natural purity being unarTected 
by them. 

' He is the real jwanmukta, whose real nature is not 
inAuenced by egotism and whose mind is not subjected to 
attachment, whether he remains active or inactive ' (5. 94). 

The first half has been explained, while speaking 
of the Renunciation of the knower. When a man, in 
the bonds of ignorance, performs some sacred duty in 
this world, the conscious self within is innuenced by 
egotism, in the fofm of the thought ' I am the doer '. 
The mind is affected with joy, in the fof m of ' I shall 
reach heaven in future '. In the case of one who is 
inactive, egotism is implied by the thought, ' Alas ! 
I have given up the sacred duty ' and his mind becomes 
affected with sorrow for his loss of heaven. The 
same line of reasonihg may, as faf as occasion demands, 
be adopted in f egard to ordinary acts, as well as to 
acts prohibited (by scripture). Both these contin- 
gencies never happen to the jwanmukta, in consequence 
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of his never identifying himself with acts or their 
results and inasmuch as he never feels such joy, etc. 

' He is the real jwanmukta, whom the world fears not 
and who is not afraid of the world; and who is free from joy, 
jealousy and fear' f5. 95). 

The world finds no cause to fear him, for he 
never indulges in insulting or belabouring others. For 
the same reason, people too iind no reason to insult 
or chastise him. Should any wicked man indulge 
in such conduct towards him, he is not afraid of it, 
inasmuch as his mind never conceives such causes of 
irritation. 

' He is the real jioanmukta, who is at peace with the 
ways of the world; who, though full of all learning and arts, 
is yet without any; and who, though endowed with the mind, 
is without it' (5. 96). 

' The ways of the world ' comprise difFerentiating, 
between 'friends and foes', 'praise and denunciation' 
and the like. AIl these have been obliterated as far 
as the jwanmukta is concerned. * All learning and arts ' 
include the well-known sixty-four arts and such person, 
though well-versed in ever"y one of them, is, as it were, 
without such accomplishment; for, he neither professes 
nor exhibits knowledge of any of them. Though the 
mind, as such, is there with him, yet it is not so, for; it 
does not take on any form. Where we have the reading 
' sacinto 'pi niscintah ', c who, though with a contem- 
plative mind, is yet devoid of worldly-mindedness ', 
the meaning is that though the mind-, taking on, 
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through the fofce of (previous) impressions, the form 
of contemplation on the Self, does exist, he is ffee ffom 
worldly-mindedness, because his mind is not afFected 
like the minds of men of the world. 

' He is the real jwanmukta, who, though deeply im- 
mersed in all things, keeps his head cool, just as any ohe 
would, when engaged in attending to another's affalrs; and 
whose Self is whole ' (5. 97) . 

The jwanmukta, even when engrossed in affaifs 
touching himself, keeps his head cool and is quite un- 
concerned, feeling no joy or sorrow in the face of either 
prospective gain or Ioss, even as one who engages 
himself in anothef 's affair, such as, when, with a view to 
pleasing him, he goes of his own accord to the other 's 
house for partaking in marriage or other ceremonial 
occasions. Such coolness is attributable not only to 
his freedom from the worry of action, but also to his 
finding his complete Self. Thus far the characteristics 
of the jwanmukta. 

Henceibrth, the vrdeha-mukta (the Liberated after 
the dissolution of the physical body) : 

' After leaving the condition ,of the jwanmukta, one 
enters on the condition of Liberation after death, on the 
disintegration of his body by Iapse of tenure, even as the wind 
comes to a standstill ' (5. 98) . 

As the airsometimes resumes its tranquillity, fore- 
going its assumed motion, so the liberated Self remains 
in his f eal essence Ieaving off his contingent empirical 
esdstence. 



14 
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' He who is Liberated after death neither rises nor sets; nor 
is he ever at rest; he is neither sat nor asat; neither remote, 
nor (near) ; and he is neither " I " nor *' the other " ' (5. 99) . 

The rising and setting fefer to joy and sorrow 
fespectively; ' at fest' means 'unaffected by either '. 
He, who is thus free ffom all conditions, having his 
subtle body dissolved even hefe, cannot be described 
as sat, that is to say, cannot be called the prajna condi- 
tioned by amdya, nor Ihara conditioned by maya — the 
root of the wofld of expefience. He cannot be called 
even asat, that is to say, fofmed by the material elements. 
By saying ' he is neither remote ' is implied that, he 
cannot be described as beyond mayd. The word 
' nor * in ' nor (near) ' is introduced with a view to 
precluding his being considered as the sthula-bhuj near 
at hand (the self that has the material plane of rruition 
assigned to it). He is not ' I ' nor ' the other ', thatis 
to say, he is neither of the micfocosm nor of the macro- 
cosm. No other set of alternatives can possibly occur. 

' There, then, subsists, as residuum, a certain indescrib- 
able .?flf, inhnite in the calmness of its depth, which is neither 
light nor darkness, unnamable, unmanifest ' (5. 100). 

Thus, in view of the resemblance which jwan- 
mukti is said to bear to videha-mukti, as long as there is 
the predominance of undifferentiated ecstasy in the 
jwanmukta he is exalted. 

The one whose knowledge is stable (sthita-prajna) 
is thus spoken of in the second chapter of the 
Bhagavad-gita: 
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Arjuna said: 

' What is the mark of him who is stable in his prajna, 
steadfast in contemplation, O Kesava, how does he whose 
knowledge is stable talk, how does he sit, how walk?' 
(BG, II. 54). 

c prajna ' means the knowledge of the Truth. It is 
of two kinds: stable and unstable. The mind of a 
woman lost in illicit love, ever thinks of her paramour 
in all her acts and even such real acts, as are evidenced 
by her senses,regardinghousehold-management,attend- 
ed to by her at the time, are clean forgotten. The mind 
of one who has reached para-vairagya (supreme detach- 
ment) and has, through skill in the practice ofjwga, 
gained complete mastery over it, cannot, once he has 
realized the Truth, be disengaged, even for a moment, 
from the Truth, even as the mind of the infatuated 
woman from her paramour. This, then, is stable Know- 
Iedge. Again, a person devoid of the above-said qualifi- 
cations, who may sometimes realize the Truth by force 
of previous good deeds, may forget it, even as the said 
woman forgets the worry of her household. This then 
is unstable Knowledge. Vasistha says with this vefy 
distinction in his mind: 

' A woman addicted to a paramour, though all intent 
on the discharge of her household-duties, tastes within her 
mind only the elbrir of her lover's company. Even so, the 
wise man, nndingsweet rest in the supreme undenled Truth, 
continues to enjoy it within, though engaged in the arTairs of 
the world around him* (Lagh. yo. m., 27. 58-9). 
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The sthita-prajna may be viewed from two different 
aspects, according as he is in ecstasy, or out of it. 
Arjuna inquires after the characteristics of both these 
conditions, by the first and second half of the stanza. 
What is the mark of him who is stable in his prajnd 
(knowledge), that is to say, steadfast in contempla- 
tion, by words of what import should this man be 
described ? How does he differ, in his sitting and going 
about, from the uninformed? 

The blessed Lord said: 

' Wlien a man abandons, O Partha, all the desires of 
the heart and is satisned in the Self by the self, then is he 
callcd stable in prajnd" {BG, II. 55). 

Desires are of three kinds: objective, subjective, and 
of the form of latent impressions. Sweets, etc. already 
acquired, constitute the field of objective desires; those 
that exist only in hope, constitute the spher e of subjective 
desires; and desires that rise up accidentally, such as 
the sight of grass in passing over a footpath, make up 
those which af e of the form of latent impressions . When 
one is in Concentration, one gives up all desires, as 
one's mind is incapable of tfansfofmations. The satis- 
faction he feels is seen in the cheeffulness of his counten- 
ance. This satisfaction is not the result of (fulfilled) 
desir es, but of (realizing) the Self; for, all desires having 
been already given up, his intellect is nearest the real 
nature of the Self, in theform of supreme bliss. In this 
state (of ecstatic concentration), the bliss, the Self is 
not cognized by the tfansformation of the mind, as 
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in the state of ordinary Concentration (samprajnata- 
samadhi), but by the Self in the form of self-illumined 
Gonsciousness. The satisfaction, too, is not due to the 
tfansformation of the mind, but to the impression left 
by such tfansfofmation. One in ecstatic Concentra- 
tion is described in language conveying such chafac- 
teristics. 

' He, whose mind is free from anxiety amid pains, is 
indifFerent amid pleasures, and is detached from passion, fear 
and anger, is called a sage of stable knowiedge' (BG, II. 56) . 

' Pain ' is that transformation of the mind which 
is produced by such cause as disease, etc; which 
is a form of the enefgy component (rajo-guna) inherent 
in human nature; which is of the nature of intemal 
heat ; and which is disagreeahle to one's self. ' Anxiety ' 
is the transformation of the mind of one who is subject to 
pain, expressed in words of repentance, such as ' I 
have been a sinner; fie on me, who have been a wicked 
soul!' which is a kind of delusion fesulting from tamo- 
guna, the gross nature inherent in man. The transfor- 
mation referred to above looks like viveka, discrimination 
between right and sinful conduct. No doubt, in 
the case of previous lives, thef e could be justification 
fof it, inasmuch as it could have for its aim, the possible 
pf evention of sinful action. But, as f egards the present 
life, it is mefe delusion, because of its futility. 
' Pleasure ' is that agreeable transformation of the mind, 
which is of the form of gf atification resulting from the 
acquisition of a kingdom, the birth of a son and the 
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Iike and which is due to the placidity (sattva) inherent in 
human nature. ' Cfaving ' is that transfofmation of 
the mind arising ff om the gross component of human 
nature, aftef experiencing pleasure of the kind described 
above and expecting in vain similar experience in the 
future, but without bringing to bear the innuence of 
the fequisite meritorious action. As pleasure and pain 
are the results of operative action (prarabdha), and as 
the mind of the ascetic, when he is out of Concentration, 
is capable of transformation, there is scope fof both of 
them; but in the case of the discriminator neither anxiety 
nof cfaving is possible. Similar ly, love, fear and anger , 
being of the gross part of human nature and not brought 
about by action, do not exist in him. The stkita- 
prajna, described as afof esaid, utters words expressive of 
his own experience and implying ireedom from anxiety 
and indifFerence to pleasure, to enlighten his pupils. 

' He who, on every side, is without attachments, what- 
ever hap of fair and foul, who neither Iikes nor dislikes, of 
such a one the knowledge is well-poised ' (BG, II. 57) . 

That objective transformation of the gross mind, 
due to which the loss or gain of another is identined 
as one's own, is called c attachment '. By c fair ' 
are meant things, which are sources of happiness, such 
as one's wife and the like. That transformation of the 
mind which induces one to praise such thingsis ' joy '. 
Such praise being altogether aimless, as it isnotmeantto 
coax another, the resultant joy is of a gross nature. 
By c foul ' are meant things which are sources of misery, 
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brought on by jealousy, such as the accomplishments 
of another and the like. The word ' dislikes ' implies 
hatred, which is the transformation of the mind, when 
it sets about censuring such foul things. This is also 
gross, for the reason that such censure is utterly use- 
less, as it falls short of its purpose, i.e., prevention. 
How can such gross ideas prevail in a man of discrimi- 
nation ? 

c When, again, as a tortoise draws in on all sides its 
liiribs, he withdraws his senses from their objects, then is his 
knowledge well-poised' [BG, II. 58). 

That the mind of the stkita-prajna out of his con- 
centration is entirely free from the grosser kinds of 
tfansformation is shown by the two previous stanzas. 
On the other hand, when he is in a state of concentration, 
his mind is subject to no transformations whatsoevef . 
Where then is the foom for doubt as to their gross 
nature? 

' The objects of sense, but not the relish for them, turn 
away from an abstemious dweller in the body; and even 
reKsh turns away from him once the Supreme is seen ' 
[BG, II. 59). 

The operative action bf ings about, of itself, the 
several causes of pleasure and pain, such as the rising 
of the moon, thick darkness, and the like. Other things, 
such as houses, lands and the like, af e brought about 
through personal effort. The fising of the moon and 
the like cease, as it were, to exist, by the complete 
withdrawal of all the senses in Goncentration and by 
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bo other means whatever. The houses and the like 
cease to be, even without the Concentration. Ahara 
(the taking in) consists in putting ibrth effoft fof the 
purpose and houses and other objects leave the 
abstemious, as soon as such effoft ceases. The relish 
which is the mental clinging to such objects does not 
however leave him at fifst. Even such relish, which 
relates only to objects, which cause but little joy, 
disappears on obtaining the vision of the supfeme 
Brahman, whose nature is supfeme bliss. The sruti 
also has it: ' What shall we do with offspring — we 
whose loka is the AtmanT (Br. Up., 4. 4. 22). 

' O Son of Kunti! the excited senses of even a wise man, 
though he be striving, impetuously carry away his mind. 
Having restrained them all, he should sit harmonized, with 
" Me " as his supreme goal; for, whose senses are mastered, of 
him thewisdom is well-poised ' (BG, II. 60-61). 

The practice of Concentfation is useful as a safe- 
guard against occasional abeffations, notwithstanding 
pefsistent attempts at giving up all personal effort, 
as well as at the realization of Brahman. This verse is 
in reply to the question ' How does he sit ?' 

' Man, musing on the objects of senses, conceives an 
attachment to these; from attachment arises desire; from 
desire anger comes forth; £rom anger proceeds delusion; 
from delusion conmsed memory; from confused memory the 
destruction of reason; from destruction of reason he perishes ' 
(BG, II. 62-63). 

In these vef ses is described the natur e of the abef ra- 
tion which may come about for want of the practice of 
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Concentration. e Attachment ' means proximity of the 
object of thoughl. ' Delusion ' means indiffef ence to 
the difFerence between right and wrong. ' Confused 
memory ' means the absence of pondering over the 
Truth. The ' destruction of reason ' refers to the 
inability of Gnosis, neutralized by the current of 
opposite ideas thus set going, to bring abbut liberation. 

' But the disciplined self, moving among sense-objects 
with senses free from attraction and repulsion, mastered by 
the Self, achieves peace 3 (BG, II. 64). 

To have a disciplined self is to have a controlled 
mind. Peace is purity, freedom from obstacles. One 
who is ■pra.ctisedin samddhi (Concentration) attainspeace 
peffectly, by force of the impressions defived from such 
pfactice, even when dealing with objects through the 
senses, in moments when he is not in Concentration. 
This verse is in reply to the question ' How walk?' 
The several verses that follow also explain the nature of 
the stkita-prajna. 

Here it may be asked : ' Should not the absence of 
attachment, avefsion, and the like, precede the dawn 
and the stability of the knowledge of Truth?' 
Quite so. There is however some difference. The 
author of the Sreyo-mdrga has pointed it out thus: 

' All that precede the acquisition of Gnosis are means 
which are brought about by efFort, but are inherent in the case 
of the sthita-prajna. The condition of being firmly fixed in the 
knowledge of Truth, wherein all sense of separateness 
is obliterated by the uninterrupted flow of the light of the 
Self, is called jwanmukti.' 
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The true devotee of the Lord is described by 
Lord Krsna in the twelfth chapter (of the Bhagavad- 
gita) thus: 

c He who bears no ill will to any being, is triendly 
and compassionate, without attachment and egoism, balanced 
in pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever content, harmoni- 
ous, with the self controlled, resolute, with mind and reason 
dedicated to Me, he, My devotee, is dear to Me' (BG, 
XII. 13-14). 

As, when in a state of Concentration, the devotee 
is not distracted by any thing whatever, he having then 
surrendered his mind to Ihara, and as, when he is out 
of the concentration, there is for him neither joy nor 
sorrow, which are alike treated by him with supreme 
indhTerence, there results the balance (of mind) in 
pleasure and pain. 

' He rrom whom the world does not shrink away, who 
does not shrink away from the world, treed from the anxieties 
of joy, anger, and fear — he is dear to Me. He who wants 
nothing, is pure, expert, passionless, untroubled, renouncing 
every undertaHng, he, My devotee, is dear to Me. He 
who neither loves nor hates nor grieves nor desires, renouncing 
good and evil, full of devotion, is dear to Me. Alike to 
foe and rriend, and also in fame and ignominy, ahke in cold 
and heat, pleasures and pains, devoid of attachment, taking 
equally praise and blame, silent, wholly content with what 
comes, homeless, firm in mind, full of devotions — that man is 
dear to Me ' [BG, XII. 15-19). 

Here alsothe Varttika-kara has touched upon 
certain special features as before: 
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' Absence of hatred and other qualities comes without 
any effort of his own to one on whom has dawned the light 
of the Self, and not as means to an end ' (Nais. 4. 69). 

One who has transcended the sphere of the guna-s 
(constituents) is thus described in the fourteenth 
chapter of the Bhagavad-gitd: 

Arjuna said: 

' What are the marks of him who has crossed over the 
three constituents, O Lord! How acts he, and how does he go 
beyond these three constituents ? ' (BG, XIV. 21). 

The three guna-s are sattva, rajas and ft*»M«(placidity, 
energy and grossness) ; the whole world is made up of 
the evolutes of these three. Hence, one beyond the 
guna-s is he who is not of the world, in other words, who 
is a jwanmukta. ' Marks ' are indications to others 
that a certain man is a gundtita (beyond the guna-s). 
' Kcdra ' refers to the way in which his mind would act 
under the circumstances. ' How ' relates to the means 
to be adopted by one for going beyond the three 
constituents. 

The blessed Lord said: 

' He, O Pandava! who hates not radiance; nor outgoing 
energy; nor even delusion, when present; nor longs after them, 
absent; he who, seated as a neutral, is unshaken by consti- 
tuents ; who, saying, ' The constituents exist, 3 stands apart, 
immovable, balanced in pleasure and pain; self-reliant; to 
whom a lump of earth, a rock and gold are alike; the same 
to the loved and the unloved; firm; the same in censure and 
in praise; the same in honour and ignominy; the same to 
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friend and foe; abandoning all undertakings — he is said to 
have gone beyond the constituents. And he who serves Me 
exclusively by the yoga of devotion, he, going beyond the 
constituents, is nt to become Brahman ' (BG, XIV 22-26) . 

Radiance, energy and grossness refer to the three 
guna-s — sattva, rajas and tamas. These three prevail 
in waking and dream and subside in sleep, Goncentra- 
tion and mental abstraction. 

' Energy ' is of two kinds: agreeable and disagree- 
able. The fool hates the disagreeable and seeks the 
agreeable energy in the waking condition. The gundtita, 
however, being beyond the superimposition of impres- 
sions, agreeable or disagreeable, feels neither hatred 
nor desire. The discriminating gundtita stands entirely 
indifferent, even as the onlooker witnessing two parties 
hghting with each other, himself unconcerned with the 
issue and unswayed either way, by success or defeat. 
This indifference is due to the comdction : ' The guna-s 
act and react upon themselves. I have nothing to do 
with them'. The false knowledge ' I am the doer ' is 
the cause of restlessness and such false knowledge being 
absent in the gundtita, he stands ever c restful '. This 
is in answer to the query ' How acts he (the sthita- 
prajna) ?' 'Balanced in pleasure and pain,' etc, are the 
marks of a gundtita. Service of the Supreme by the 
practice of Gnosis and cotemplation accompanied by 
unswerving devotion are the means to be adopted 
by the gundtita. 

The Brdkmana is thus described by Vyasa and 
others: 
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' The gods know him to be a Brahmana, who, with neither 
upper nor nether garment, rechning on bare ground, and 
using nothing but his hand for a pillow, remains ever at 
peace (within and without) ' (Anu. paroan, 251). 

The word ' Brahmana ' refcrs to the knower of 
Brahman. The sruti describes him in the words ' hence 
Brahmaaa.'' The knower of Brahman being entitled 
to the renunciation of the knower and also specially 
enjoined not to have commitments of his own by the 
sruti, in the words ' He is the Paramahamsa who with- 
out any covering goes about as he was born ' ; — it is 
quite proper that the Brahmana should have been 
described as one who is without the upper or nether 
garment and so on. 

' The gods know him to be a Brahmana, who is covered 
by garment of any kind, is sustained by any kind of food and 
reclines on any kind of place whatsoever.' (Anu. pawan, 251). 

Though food, clothing, and a resting place are 
factors to be reckoned with for his bodily sustenance and 
the like, the Brahmana does not weigh the question of 
their merit or demerit in determining them ; the satisfac- 
tion of hunger and substantial nourishment of the body 
being the only relevant considerations, the question of 
merit or demerit, which only serves to vitiate the mind 
indulging in it, ceases to be germane. 

With this in mind, in the Bhagavata it is said : 

' Of what avail is the dilating on the nature of merit 
and demerit? To look at merit and demerit as distinct is bad; 
to turn away from either of them is laudable.' 
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' Dressed in patched garment and loincloth, holding a 
stick, intent on contemplation, him, who is alone in perpetual 
delight, the gods know to be a Brahmana ' (Anu. parvan, 251). 

He should bear the danda and wear the kaupina, with 
a view to instilling faith in [his audience] by producing 
the impression of his eminence, while engaged, purely 
out of his grace, in imparting the knowledge of 
Brahman to them. The sruti also enjoins : ' The loin-cloth, 
the stick and the blanket he should keep, as much for 
self-preservation as for obliging the world.' He should, 
however, never, even out of the strongest sympalhy, 
exchange even a word about the worldly concerns (of 
his pupils) , but should keep himself ever absorbed in 
contemplation. The sruti has it thus: ' Know well 
that Ktman alone, avoid all other speech' (Mun. 
Up., 2. 2. 5). Also, 

' The Bmkmana, having well realized it, should stabilize his 
knowledge; on no account should he be inclined to be prolix, 
for, then, it is all mere waste of breath 5 (Br. Up., 4. 4. 21). 

Imparting the knowledge of Brahman does not 
come under ' other speech ' ; whence it cannot prove 
detrimental to contemplation. 

This ' contemplation ' will meet with no interrup- 
tion in solitude, which again is enjoined by another 
smrti: 

' The mendicant should remain alone, as is enjoined; 
two of them make a pair; three, a village; and more than 
that, a city; a city, a village or a pair should be avoided; for, 
among them (constituting the above), there is scope for the 
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discussion of political or other matters or gossip about alms ' 
{Narada. Up., 3. 56-7). 

[To proceed] 

' Him the gods know to be a Brahmam who has no 
blessing to give, no business to undertake, no salutation 
to offer nor praise to bestow, who is never depressed, and 
in whose case rituals are shorn (of their purpose) ' 
Anu. paruan, 251). 

It is customary for the elders in society to bless 
those persons that salute them. Wishing success to 
the man in the acquisition of whatever is nearest to his 
heart is ' blessing ' ; it being so, as tastes differ among 
men, the distraction involved in the mental search after 
the propitiation of such tastes produces worldly impres- 
sions on a large scale and proves deterimental to 
Gnosis. Another smrti also says: 

' Gnosis in its proper form is never attained by one whose 
mind is distraught with things of the world, the pride of 
learning and the preservation of his body.* 

This would apply also to 'business ', 'salutation ', 
etc. ' Business ' consists in the effort to acquire house, 
land of the like, either for oneself or for the bene- 
fit of others. The Liberated must give up these, namely, 
blessing and business. It should not be supposed 
that abstinence ffom blessing will offend the saluting 
men; for, the uttering of the wof d Narayana answers, 
in equal measuf e, the purpose of all blessings and is, at 
the same time, capable of acting as anantidote against 
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both the worldly-mindedness (of the Liberated) and the 
grief (of the saluting men). Business of all kinds is 
evil. Says the smrti: 

' Bussiness of all kinds is clouded by defects as fire by 
smoke' (BG, 18-48). 

' Salutation ' is prescribed to the seeker, thus : 

' Salutation must be made to one who has taken the 
samnyasa of the seeker and belongs to the same order and 
never to anyone else.' 

Here inquiry as to the priority of the Samnyasin 
and whether he belongs to the same order leads to the 
distraction of the mind. Hence, many Samnyasin-s are 
found wrangling about the mere question of ' saluta- 
tion '. The Varttika-kara (Suresvara) explains the 
cause of this thus: 

' There are also Samnyasin-s to be found, swerving from 
the right path, with their minds engrossed in the phehomenal 
world, addicted to tale-bearing, prone to fomenting 
quarrels and with their hearts innuenced adversely by Fate 
(I. 1584). 

It has been shown by His Holiness (Samkara) that 
the Liberated one has nothing to do with salutation : 

' When he remains steadfast in the Unconditioned, 
transcending all name and form, when, in fact, he is thus 
transfixed to the unique ĕmpire of the Self, whom should such 
a Knower of the Self salute? He has nothing to do with 
.aetion of any kind' (Up. sa. } 17. 64). 
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Though salutation of the kind likely to confuse the 
mind is prohibited, that salutation which generates 
lucidity, resultingfrom mental equanimity, is permitted. 
Says the smrti: 

' One should make salutation, even to the dog, the 
candala, the cow and the ass, by prostrating oneself on the 
ground like a stick, in the belief that God Almighty inheres 
in all things as th.ejiva. , 

The ' praise ' that is fof bidden is the praise of men, 
not of God. Says Brhaspati (in his smrti): 

1 Who^would not be freed from bondage, should he 
giorify the Maker of the universe, even as he, in quest of 
wealth, praises the man of wealth with all deference ? 

[To resume], 'never depressed' means notlacking 
in spirit. Hence the smrti: 

' On occasions when he gets no food, the man of strong 
will would find cause for no dejection, nor would he ever find 
cause for exultation on obtaining it: for both of them depend 
entirely on Fate.' 

' By rituals shorn of their purpose ' is meant his 
being beyond the pale of religious injunctions and 
prohibitions; for, as the smrti has it, c Where can there 
be any injunction of prohibition to them who walk the 
way transcending the three guna-s?' With the same in 
mind, the Lord, too, has said: 

' The Veda-s deal with the three (guna-s constituents) ; be 
thou above these three guna-s, O Arjuna ! beyond the pairs of 

15 
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opposites, ever steadfast in purity, careless of possessions, 
fuK o? the Seir (BG, 2. 45). 

Also Narada: 

' The all-pervading Visnu should ever be treasured up 
in one's memory and not lost sight of even for a moment; 
all injunctions and all prohibitions are ever at the beck and 
call of such a one possessed of these two.' 

[To proceed, then] 

' Him the gods know to be a Brahmana, who is afraid 
of the multitude, as of a snake; of conventional respect and 
forms, as of death itself; and of women, as of a corpse.' (Inu. 
paroan, 251). 

The f eason for their being ' affaid of the multitude, 
as of a snake ' has already been indicated in the wor ds 
' among them, ther e is scope for the discussion of political 
or other matter s ' . As ' r espect ' bf eeds attachment and 
thus sets up tendencies adverse to the tf ue aim of life, 
it should be avoided as ' death '. There is also the 
feading ' as hell'. Hence the smrti: 

' Absence of regard adds to the force of austerities, while 
regard undermines it: the mpra, adored and worshipped, 
speeds to decay like the cow that becomes dry owing 
to its not being milked. ' 

With this vefy idea in mind, insult is spoken of as 
worth courting in the smrti: 

' The yogin, ever keeping in mind the path of the wise, 
must conduct himself in such a way that people would treat 
him with contempt, and never seek his company. ' 
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Women are open to two kinds of disqualifications 
(ffom the ascetic's stand-point), in being one of the 
' prohibited ' things and in being loathsome by nature. 
The c prohibited ' limit is sometimes transgressed : 
through ovef powering attachment, or through the force 
of operative action. Says the smrti, with this in view. 

' Never share the same seat even with mother, sister 
or daughter; for, the host of senses overthrows even the 
knower by its overwhelming force ' (Manu. 2. 215). 

Loathsomeness is thus described in the smrti: 

' Though there is little difference between the un- 
namable part of the woman and a fistula ever oozing, one is 
often deluded, owing to difference in point of view. Is there 
anything worse than the audacity of those men, who find 
pleasure in that piece of integument with a slit in the middle, 
and full of the stench emanating from the nether orifice, 
hard by ? ' (Mrada. Up., 4. 28-9). 

There is also the reading, ' Do not such men 
resemble worms?' 

Thus it will be seen that the compar ison of a woman 
to a corpse is in order to bring out both the senses 
implied by her being classed as a prohibited thing 
and her being loathsome. 

' The gods know him to be a Brahmana, who, all alone, 
ever fills the entire Skaia, and who finds himself in utter soli- 
tude, though in a densely populated place ' (J?iu. paroan, 251). 

Men of the world should avoid being alone, on 
account of their susceptibility to fear, indolence and the 
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Iike; the company of others should be courted by them, 
as there is no scope for such susceptibility therein. In 
the case of yogin-s the opposite is true; the vast expanse 
of space appears to be full of the supreme bliss of the 
Self, owing to contemplation carried on without 
interruption, in solitude. Hence, there is the absence of 
susceptibility to feaf, indolence, sorrow, delusion, and 
the like, in their case. Fof, as the sruti puts it: 

' Where can there be any delusion, or sorrow to the 
enlightened one, who sees oneness through the realization of 
every being as his Self ' (Isa., 7). 

A place densely populated is advefse to contem- 
plation on account of the political discussion, etc. 
taking place there and hence not conducive to the 
f ealization of the bliss of the Self. Such a place tof- 
ments the mind as bereft of such bliss. The reason 
for this is the illusofy nature of the world and the 
mllness of the Self. 

One who is beyond caste (varna) and stage of life 
(asrama) is thus described by Paramesvara to Visnu, in 
the Fifth chapter of the section on liber ation, in the 
Sutasamkitd: 

' The student, the householder, the forester (Vanapra- 
stha), the mendicant, and he who belongs to no varna 
or aiarma: these stand in point of their superiority and 
skill in the order mentioned. (9) He who is beyond varna 
and asrama is said to be the master of disciples of all 
orders; even like Me, he should never, O Purusottama! 
beconae the pupil of any one. Such a one is verily the Teacher 
of teachers, there is really none in this world equal or superior 
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to him. He belongs to the order beyond varna and asruma, 
who has realized the supreme Truth, which transcends the 
body and the senses, which is the Witness of all, the Absolute 
Intelligence, all Bliss and self-effulgent. O Kesava! he is 
beyond varna and asrama, who knows his Self as God, from 
hearingthe 'Great Texts n of the Vedanta; who knows the great 
Lord who transcends the varna-s and dsrama-s and is the Wit- 
ness of the three conditions; who has the nrm conviction, born 
of the study of the Upanisad-s, that the varna-s, asrama-s and the 
like are only a part of the web of illusion woven round the 
body, and by no means belong to Me, i.e., the Self, which is 
all consciousness ; who indeed knows, through the Upanisad-s, 
that the whole of this universe fulfils itself on account of My 
presence, just as men, of their own accord, fulfil their various 
duties in the presence of the sun; that the world is ever 
projected in Me as an illusive idea, even as hdra, keyura, 
kataka, simtika and other varieties of ornaments are illusions 
of pure gold; and that the whole world beginning with the 
mahat is produced by mere illusion in Me, even as silver 
is produced by mere illusion in nacre. The great Lord who 
is One, ever pervades, like akas"a, the body of a canddla or of 
a Brahmana, of bird or beastand all things high orlow, devoid 
of any connection whatever; and " I, indeed, am this Lord " — 
thus does he, O Purusottama ! realize the truth of the Upani- 
sad-s. He has transcended all varna-s and all asrama-s, who, 
through the concluding portion of the Veda, realizes " As 
the directions all appear as before to a man, even after the 
delusion of his eye has been cured, so, to me, the world still 
appears (the impression still persists), even after its dissolution 
by proper Gnosis; in fact it is naught; as the whole panorama 

1 Such as, ' Thou art That,' ' I am Brahman, 5 and the like. 
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of a dream is merely the result of fancy and illusion in me, 
so also, the experience I have, while awake, is the result of 
illusion in me ". He is, no doubt, removed beyond varna and 
asrama, whb stands centred in the Self, rising above all varna-s 
and asrama-s, on the dissolution of all the duties pertaining to 
the one or the other, at the vision of his real Self. He is declared 
to be, by all Knowers of the essence of the Veda, beyond 
warna and asarma, who, having given them up, stands ever 
centred in the Self. The body, the senses, the vital breath, 
the mind, the intellect, egoism, the thinking principle, nay, 
even illusion itself, the cosmos beginning with supreme ether, 
the doer, the sufFerer, the director of either — none of these 
constitutes the Self; It is all pure Being, all pure Thought, 
all pure Bliss; It is verily, in every respect, none other than 
Brahman. The sun appears to move only when the water 
(in which he is renected) moves. Likewise, the Self apparently 
has vieissitudes, only when under the innuence of egoism. 
Therefore, O Ke£ava! the varna-s and the asrama-s, which really 
pertain to some other thing, are attributed only through 
delusion to the Atman. They have nothing to do with the 
true Knower of the Self. Injunction, prohibition, nay the 
very idea that something ought or ought not to be given up, 
and things of the kind do not, O Janardana! belong to the 
Knowers of the Atman. O lotus-eyed one! mortals deluded by 
maya can never understand these characteristics of the 
Aima-jnanin. These eyes of Aesh can never see the condition 
of the Knowers of Brahman. O Kesava! it comes of itself, 
to those who know. Where all men are usually fast asleep, 
the yogin is wide awake; and O Kesava! where men are wide 
awake, there the enlightened one is fast asleep. He is said to 
be the true ativarnasramin (one beyond vama — caste, and 
dsrama— stage), who has realized, by Self-experience and by 
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what he has been taught at the end of the Veda, in regard 
to the Self, which is peerless, unconditioned, unaffected, 
ever pure, beyond illusion, being and consciousness in one, 
and supremely immortal ' (14-42). 

Thus, then, sruti-s such as c the altogether-liberated 
is all the more liberated' 1 and texts from the smrti-s 
speaking of the ' liberated in life 3 ' the c stable in 
prajna,' the c devotee of the Lord, ' the ' gundtita,' the 
' Brahmana ' and the ' atwarndsramin ' — all these bear 
testimony to the truth and possibility of what is called 
' liberation in life ' (jwanmukti). 



1 In this text are hinted both jivanmukti and miehamukli. 
The word videhamukti will, however, have its meaning slightly 
modified in the next chapter. 



SEGOND CHAPTER 

ON THE OBLITERATION 0F LATEHT 
IMPRESSIONS 

We now proceed to deal with the means which lead to 
' liberation in life '. They are ' Gnosis,' ' the dis- 
solution of the mind,' x and ' the obliteration of latent 
impressions '. Hence, in the Yoga-vasistha, Vasistha says, 
while dealing with ' the body of jwanmukta-s,' (28. 1) 
at the end of the chapter on supreme pacihcation: 

'O best of the intellectuals ! the obliteration of latent 

impressions, Gnosis and the dissolution of the mind, if 

attempted simultaneously for a suincient length of time, 
bestow the desired fruit ' (Lagh. To. Va., 28. 1 16). 

Having thus shown the relationship of these means 
to their result, the sage points out, contrariwise, the 

1 The word, ' mind,' should be understood not in the sense 
of that which is opposed to 'matter,' namely, the Spirit, but in the 
sense of the intelligent or thinking Principle. The inner sense— 
aniahkaraiut- ^has four runctions: (1) simple response, sensation; 
(2) locahang external objects, perception; (3) connecting thethink- 
ing ego with thoughts and acts, volition; (4) the last which in- 
Auences yolition one way or the other, reason. Action then passes 
&om the inner mental plane to the ouf er physical plane. The first of 
these four is what is meant by ' mind ' in the present instance. 
It may conveniently be mentioned here that the other three 
processes are, in Sanskrit, called citta, ahamkara, and buddhi. 
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relationship of the absence of these means to the absence 
of the result : 

' So long as these three are not well attempted repeat- 
edly, the (aforesaid) status cannot be realized even after the 
lapse of hundreds of years' (115). 

He then points out the disadvantage arising from 
not attempting these three at the same time, thus: 

' Even if these should be attempted one by one, for a 
long time, they are not attended with success, as is the case 
with incantations, uttered one by one, which have to be 
invariably pronounced together' (117). 

If, in the ' besprinkling ' during the £ Twilight- 
adoration ceremony 3 , which must be accompanied 
with the repetition of the three rk-s, beginning with 
' dpo ki stha,' etc, these three be repeated alternately 
day after day, the ceremony cannot be said to be 
accomplished, as laid down by the Scripture. Again, 
if from those incantations which always go in hexads, 
one incantation after another were recited, at intefvals, 
no result will follow. Or, for instance, if, in our 
temporal affairs, vegetable, soup, rice and the like 
were each served, one fof each meal, there can certainly 
be no dinner. 

The purpose served by the repeated attempts (of 
the thr ee) is thus set forth : 

' If these three are attempted for a long time, undoubt- 
edly the fast knots of the heart are sundered, even as the rme 
threads of the lotus give way, on the cutting up of the 
stalk' (28. 118). 
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The negative aspect of the same is thus described : 

' Worldly existence, O Rama ! has endured through 
hundreds of previous incarnations and is never dissolved with- 
out long application ' (1 19) . 

Not only does isolation of these means in their 
application lead to no result, but also renders even their 
proper attainment impossible. Says he: 

' Gnosis, the dissolution of the mind, and the oblitera- 
tion of latent impressions, being closely inter-related as cause 
and erTect, are dimcult of attainment ' (113). 

By coupling together any two out of these three, 
there arise three pairs. The reciprocal causal relation 
between the two, in the pair made of the ' dissolution of 
the mind ' and the ' obliteration of latent impressions,' 
is described thus by setting forth the negative aspect: 

' Latent impression is not obliterated, so long as the 
mind is not dissolved, and the mind never attains rest, so long 
as latent impression is not iilled ' (110). 

The inner sense (antakkarana) taking the form of 
a series of transformations, resembling, in this respect, 
the flame of a Iamp, is called the mind, On account of 
its mental hmctions. The dissolution of this mind 
then means its giving up all connection withthese 
transformations and assuming a state of interception. 
Says Patanjali in his Toga-sutra-s: c Interception is the 
transformation of the mind at the moments of inter- 
ception: the impressions of distraction and intercep- 
tion going out and rising up respectively ' (III. 9). 
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Impressions tending to distraction being neutralized, 
impressions holding the mind in control manifest 
themselves, and the moment of interception holds 
sway over the mind. This is all that is meant by the 
' dissolution of the mind'. That which generates 
mental impressions, such as anger and the like, rising 
up all of a sudden and without any thought of the past 
or the mture, is called vasana (latent impression), for, 
it is the something that saturates the mind with the 
vasana (lit., smell or fragrance) of every previous ex- 
perience. The obliteration of this Iatent impression 
means the absence of scope for the rise of anger and the 
like, even in the presence of appropriate external causes, 
as a result of pure vasand-s, such as se!f-control and the 
like, generated by discrimination, being nrmly fixed 
in the mind. Now if the mind is not dissolved and 
transformations do arise, there can be no obliteration 
of vasand, in case some accidental external cause excites 
anger and the like. On the other hand, as long as vasana 
is not destroyed, transformation of the mind continues as 
before and, as such, there is no dissolution of the mind. 
The recipr ocal causal relationship between Gnosis 
and the dissolution of the mind is thus described by 
setting forth the negative aspect : 

' Whence could there be rest for the mind, so long as 
there is no Gnosis ? And Gnosis too is impossible, as long as 
the mind is not entirely at rest' (28. 111). 

' All this is verily the Atman. The phenomenal 
world of forms, tastes and the like is illusory, it has 
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no real existence whatever ' : — conviction such as this 
is f eal Gnosis. When such Gnosis has not been accom- 
plished, so Iong as taste and other things actually exist, 
transfofmations of the Mind relating to them cannot 
by any means be prevented, even as the flame of fif e 
cannot be stopped, as long as we continue to feed it 
with fuel. So long as the mind is not at rest and, in 
consequence, fof ms and the like are experienced thr ough 
tfansformations of the mind, there arises the doubt 
that the text, ' Here verily there is no diversity whatso- 
ever' (Katha Up., 4. 11), runs counter to direct experi- 
ence, as in the case of the text ' the prastard (the clump 
of kusa grass) is the yajamana (the sacrincer)'; on 
account of such doubt, the comdction that Brahman is 
secondless cannot arise. 

The reciprocal causal relationship between the 
obIitefation of latent desife and Gnosis is thus des- 
cribed by setting forth the negative aspect: 

' Where could there be access to Gnosis as long as latent 
impression is not killed? Latent impression can never be 
obliterated as Iong as Gnosis is not mlly realized ' (1 12). 

Gnosis nevef comes about, fof wantof propermeans, 
such as self-controI and the like, as long as the latent 
powef of angef and the like is not laid entir ely at f est. 
In so far as the secondlessness of Brahman is not fully 
realized, that false knowledge, which invests the 
causes of anger and its brood with a semblance of reality, 
is not done away with; hence latent impfession is not 
killed. 
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We now proceed to set fof th the reciprocal causal 
relationship of the aforesaid three pairs in their positive 
aspect. When the mind is dissolved, and ther e is no con- 
sciousness of any extef nal cause which can fully rouse 
mental impressions, latent impression fades away; when 
latĕnt impression dies out and there remains no cause 
for that functioning of the mind which we call anger and 
the like, the mind is dissolved. This is the pair made 
up of ' the dissolution of the mind ' and ' the oblitefa- 
tion of latent impression '. From the sruti, ' It is 
seen with the one-pointed mtellect,' 1 it can be infeffed 
that, as only that tfansfbfmation of the mind which 
has attuned itself to the oneness of the Self can see, the 
destruction of all other transformations is, it will be 
plain enough, the only cause of proper Gnosis. When 
Gnosis has arisen, as the mind ceases to think of this 
unfeal world, as it would, of the ' horns of a man ' 
and similar impossibilities; and as tkinking in any 
fof m is no more of any use, aftef the Atman has been 
fully seen; the mind dies out, of itself, like fife not fed 
with fuel. This is the pair made up of Gnosis and the 
dissolution of the mind. The author of the Ydrttika thus 
describes how Gnosis is the cause of the obliteration 
of vdsand-s, such as anger and the like: 

' Wherefore can the man of discrimination find cause 
for anger, when he sees the identical Atman pervading his 

1 From the Kathopanisad (3. 12) : ' This is the concealed Self 
of every being, never manifest; It is seen with the one-pointed 
intellect by those who arc accustomed to minute observation.' 
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foes, kinsmen and himself, alike, even as It does the limbs 
of his body?' (Nais.,2. 18). 

It is a wellknown fact that self-control and the 
like, which are in effect identical with the obliteration 
of the latent sense of anger and the like, are the proper 
means of Gnosis. Says Vasistha also : 

1 Virtues, such as self-control and the like, derive nourish- 
ment from Gnosis,- Gnosis likewise develops fully through 
these virtues ; like the lotus and the pond wherein it grows, they 
conduce to their mutual well-being' (4. 107). 

Such is the natur e of the pair made up of Gnosis 
and the obliter ation of latent impr essions. 

The means of accomplishing the three, namely, 
Gnosis and others, are thus descr ibed : 

' Thereibre, O Raghava ! with free personal effort, 
accompanied by right discrimination, one should betake one- 
self to these three, keeping at a distance all desire for enjoy- 
ment'(114). 

c Personal effort ' connotes requisite enthusiasm 
to form the fifm resolvĕ, c Somehow or other I shall 
verily accomplish this.' ' Discrimination ' means the 
conviction borne on one, aftef due analysis and 
observation, that sravana and the rest 1 are the means 
to Gnosis, Joga is the means to the dissolution of the 
mind, and the setting up of an opposite current 
(of vasana) the means to the obliteration of vdsana. 

1 Study and assimilation: hamna y manana, and mdidhyasana. 
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It is said that desire fof enjoyment has to be kept ' at a 
distance,' because once the smallest desire fof enjoy- 
ment is admitted, there will be nothing to pfevent it 
from exceeding the limit, as bofne out by the adage, 
c This will continually increase like fire constantly 
fed with £uel' (Manu., II. 94). 

It has been shown befofe that Gnosis is the f esult of 
the renunciation of the seeker and jwanmukti that of 
the renunciation of the knower. If so, it would 
appear that one, having fifst acquired Gnosis, should 
then enter on the renunciation of the knower and 
while living in that condition, try to break the bonds 
of latent impfessions and the functioning ofthemind, 
which hold him. If, at this stage, it is enjoined that 
we should caf fy on Gnosis, the obliteration of latent 
impressions and the dissolution of the mind, all the three 
at the same time, it may be held that it involves a con- 
tradiction of what has been said before. Thefe is no 
such fallacy; for, a reconciliation of the two positions 
may be sought by establishing their inter-relationship 
as principal and subordinate. To the seeker, Gnosis is 
the principal, while the dissolution of the mind and the 
obliteration of latent impressions are subordinate 
thereto. The revefse is true of the knower. Hence, 
it follows that simultaneous attention to these three 
does not, in either case, contradict the other position. 
Nor should it be supposed that subsequent application 
is of little use to him who has accomplished everything 
by acquifing Gnosis. Fof, the usefulness of such appli- 
cation to him will become patent from the description 
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of the aim of jwanmukti given in the sequel. Again, 
even granting that Gnosis is subof dinated, as the means 
for the acquisition of Gnosis such as srdvana and the 
rest are of no use to the knower and as Gnosis, which is 
essentially something outside the category of action, is 
incapable of either being acquired or not acquired or 
otherwise acquired; and if it be asked — ■' Of what nature 
is the subsequent appiication of the knower ? ' — we reply 
that it is the frequent f emembrance of the sublime 
truth through whatever means. Such application has 
been refeff ed to as follows in the episode of Lila. 1 

' Thought of That, talk of That, mutual enlightenment 
about That and being intent ever on That — this the wise call 
the practice of Gnosis. The obj ective world was not in existence 
at the commencement of creation, nor did it, made up of 
' I ' and ' this world ', ever exist; — the wise know this as the 
best forrn of the practice of awareness ' (Lagh. To. Va., 6. 
108, 111). 

Application to the dissolution of the mind and to 
the obliter ation of latent impressions is also set fof th in 
the same episode: 

' They are verily the students who, with the aid of the 
Scripture and skhTul practices, try to realize the absolute 
non-existence of the knower and the known' (6. 110). 

The knowledge of the falsity of the knower and 
the known is the knowledge of theif non-existence; and 
the non-experience, even of their form, is the realization 

1 In the Laghuyoga-vasistha, ch. VI. 
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of their c absolute non-existence '. ' SkiHul practices ' 
refer to yoga. This, then, implies application to the 
* dissolution of the mind.' 

' When Iove and hatred are reduced to the utmost thin- 
ness, through the realization of the non-existence of the 
objective world, there palpably arises a sense of pleasure : 
this condition is called the study of Brahman' (6. 122). 

Of such a nature is the application to the obliteration 
of latent impressions. 

If it is thought that it is not quite possible to specify 
which of these three applications, which are apparently 
of the same nature, is the principal and which the sub- 
ordinate, we say, ' Not so ; for such a classincation is 
possible, according to the object one has in view.' To 
one desirous of liberation, the two objects are jivan- 
mukti and videha-mukti; hence it is said in the sruti: 
'The already liberated is altogether Iiberated.' Through 
life of the higher Self, the living man attains liberation; 
through life of the lower self, bondage. This has been 
mentioned by the Lord in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Bhagavad-gita: 

' The divine properties are deemed to be for Iiberation ; 
the demoniacal, for bondage' (BG, XVI. 5). 

These two lives are also thus described in the same 
place : 

' Fearlessness, cleanness of life, steadfastness in the 
yega of wisdom, almsgiving, self-restraint and sacrifice and 
study of the scriptares, austerity and straightforwardness, 
16 
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harmlessness, truth, absence of wrath, renunciation, peacehil- 
ness, absence of crookedness, compassion for living beings, 
uncovetousness, mildness, modesty, absence of fickleness, 
vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of envy and 
pride — these are his who is born with the divine properties, 
O Bharata! Hyprocrisy, arrogance and conceit, wrath and 
also harshness and unwisdom are his who is born, O Partha ! 
with demoniacal properties ' (BG, XVI. 1-4). 

Again this ' life of the lower self ' is described in 
the same strain till the end of the chapter. The point is 
that, when the evil vasana-s born of the ' life of the 
lower self,' inherent in one ffom birth and running 
counter to the teachings of sacred texts, are put out by 
the good vasana-s brought about from the life of the 
higher self 3 accomplished by personal effort and carried 
on in accord with the word of the scripture, there 
results jwanmukti. 

The dissolution of the mind is also mentioned in the 
sruti as the cause of jwanmukti, along with the obliter- 
ation of latent impressions: 

' Mind alone is the cause of man's bondage or libera- 
tion; lost in enjoyment, it leads to bondage; freed from the 
objective sphere it leads to liberation. As mind freed from the 
objective sphere leads to Kberation, one desirous of Hberation 
must always try to wipe offthe objective sphere from the plane 
of his mind. When the mind, severed from all connection 
with sensual objects and connned to the light of the heart 
finds itself in ecstasy, it is said to have reached its culminating 
point. The mind should be prevented from functioning, 
till its dissolution is attained in the heart; this is Gnosis 
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this is contemplation, the rest is all mere logomachy ' 
(Amrtabindup., 2-4, 15). 

Bondage is of two kinds : fast and loose. The life 
of the lower self being the direct cause of misery makes 
up the former kind of bondage. The mere sense of 
duality, not being, by itself, the cause of misery and for 
the reason that it leads only to the life of the lower 
self, is the other kind of bondage. Whereas only the 
former kind of bondage is removed by the obliteration of 
latent impressions, both kinds are removed by the dis- 
solution of the mind. It should, however, not be 
supposed that the dissolution of the mind alone will 
do and that the obliteration of latent impressions is a 
mere supernuity ; for, when the mind is called into being, 
by the powerml operation of operative action, which 
brings about the result of some previous action, the 
obliteration of latent impressions would stand in good 
stead in the removal of the faster kind of bondage. 
Further, there is scope for experience such as this with 
the other kind of loose bondage. Transformations of 
the mind of the gross type constitute ' fast bondage ' ; 
transformations of the mind under the sway of energy 
and placidity make ' loose bondage '. This has been 
explained in the passage beginning with: 

' He whose mind (manah) is free from anxiety amid 
pains, indifferent amid pleasures, etc. ' (BG, II. 56). 

In these circumstances it should not be supposed 
that because the loose kind of bondage is inevitable 
and the other kind of bondage is destroyed with the 
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obliteration of latent impression, the dissolution of the 
mind serves no useful purpose ; for it is necessary for 
warding off the enect of such experiences as are the 
necessary concomitants of the Jeeble working of 
operative action. Keeping in view the warding off of 
such experience, it has been said: 

' If it were at all possible to ward ofFunavoidable experi- 
ences Nala, Rama and Yudhisthira would never have been 
dragged into misery ' (PancadaJt, 7. 156). 

Thus ' the obliteration of latent impressions ' and 

'the dissolution of the mind', being the direct means 

of ' liberation inlife', are the principal; whereas 

Gnosis is subordinate, being only a mediate cause, as 

producing the nrst two. The iruti mentions Gnosis as 

the cause of vasana-ksaya (the obliteration of latent 

impressions) in various places : ' Knowledge of the Divine 

dissolves all bonds ' (Sve., 1. 1. 11). ' The wise one, 

realizing the effulgent One, through th.tyoga of Itman, 

gainsfreedomfrom alljoy andsorrow ' (Katha., 1. 1. 12). 

' The knower of the Atman transcends all misery' 

(Chan., 7. 1.3). ' What is delusion, what sorrow, when 

one realizesoneness?' (Isa., 7). ' He is freed from all 

bonds whatever, on knowing the effulgent' ($ve., 1.1.8). 

That Gnosis conduces to ' the dissolution of the 

mind ' has also the sanction of the sruti. Relatingto the 

condition of Gnosis is it said: ' In the case of one who 

sees only the Self in all, what can he see with what? 

what can he smell with what ?' (Br., 2. 4. 14) and so on. 

Srt Gaudapadacarya, too, says: 
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' When, from the proper realIzation of the truth of the 
Atman, he ceases from all mental construction, he reaches the 
condition wherein there is no mind, for, it then ceases to 
exist for want of anything to subsist on ' (3. 32) . 

As ' the obliteration of latent impressions ' and ' the 

dissolution of the mind ', are the principal causes of 

jwanmukti (liberation in life) , so Gnosis is the principal 

cause of mdeha-mukti (liberation after death), it being 

the direct means of attaining the same. Says the smrti: 

' From Gnosis alone is attained kawalya, wherewith one 
is liberated. 5 

Kaivalya is the aloneness of the Self, to wit, being 
without the appendage of thebody and the like. This is 
attainable by Gno&is alone; for, the condition of corpo- 
reality, which is the outcome of ignorance, is capable 
of being dissolved only through Gnosis : the word ' alone ', 
added to qualify Gnosis, is meant to exclttde formal 
activities {karman) ; for, the iruti also has it : ' Neither by 
karman nor by progeny nor by wealth ' (Kai. Up.,3). 
He who, without properly studying the philosophy of 
Gnosis, brings about ' the dissolution of the mind ' 
and ' the obliteration of latent impressions ', as 
occasion arises therefor and devotes himself to 'Brahman 
with characteristics,' never realizes kaivalya, for his 
subtle body is not destroyed. Hence the above two 
(by themselves) are also excluded by the word ' alone '. 
The words ' wherewith one is liberated ' mean that, 
by kaivalya brought about by Gnosis, the individual 
is freed from all bonds and conditions whatever. Bonds 
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are of various kinds, signified by the expressions, the 
knot oiaoidya, the conviction ' I am not Brahman ', the 
knot of the hear t, doubt, karman-s, hankering after all 
objects of desire, death, re-bif th, these and others where- 
ever they occur. All the afof esaid bonds can be f emoved 
by Gnosis. Say the sruti-s: ' O good one! he cutsasunder 
the knot of aoidya, who finds it ever present in the 
cavity (of the heart)' (Mun. 2. 2. 10); 'He becomes 
Brahman who knows Brahman ' (Mun. 3. 2. 9); ' The 
knot in the heart is cut asunder, all doubts vanish, all 
karman fades away, on the realization of the Supreme ' 
(Mun. 2- 2. 8); 'Who knows it fixed in the cavity 
(of the heart) in the highest dkasa, simultarieously 
attains the fruition of all his desires' (Tai., 2. 2. 1); 
' By knowing Him alone he transcends death ' (Sve., 
3. 8) ; ' He, who has acquired Gnosis, who is in the 
right frame of mind and evef pur e, finds that status 
whence he is not born again ' (Katha., 1. 3. 8); ' He 
who thus realizes " I am Brahman", becomes this all ' 
(Br. 1. 4. 10). These and many other texts bearing on 
the f elease from bondages such as impef fect knowledge, 
etc. may hef e be cited. This condition of mdeha-mukti, 
it should be undef stood, comes about the vef y moment, 
in which Gnosis appears; fof, these and similaf bonds 
attributed to Brahman out of ignorance, being destroyed 
by Gnosis, can nevef again come into being, nor evef 
again be experienced as such. This simultaneity of 
Gnosis and Libefation the Bhasyakara has expatiated 
upon, under the samanuaya aphorism (I. 1. 4), as also 
in the following one: ' On its attainment, future and 
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past sins afe kept offand destroyed, it being so pointed 
out' (IV. 1. 13). 

Several people maintain that videha-mukti comes 
after the dissolution of the existing body; the sruti 
also says : ' He tarries only so long as he is not liberated; 
the moment he is liberated, he becomes one with the 
All ' (Chdn., 6. 14. 2). In the Vakja-vrtti too it is said: 

' Through the force of operative karman, one attains the 
condition of the jwanmukta for a time. Then, as soon as 
the operative karman is spent, he finds that supreme status 
of the all-pervading, called kawalya, full of that Bliss which 
knows no exceeding and whence there is no return at any 
time' (52-53). 

Even the author of the Vedanta-sutra-s says : ' He 
becomes It, having spent up the other two through 
experience ' (IV. 1. 19), meaning by ' the other two ' 
the previous good of evil karman. So also Vasistha: 

' After leaving the condition of the jltanmukta, one 
enters on the condition of Liberation after death, on the 
disintegration of one's body by lapse of tenure, even as the 
wind gets becalmed ' [Lagk. To. Va., 5. 98) . 

This, howevef, does not vitiate our position; fof, 
both opinions af e possible, depending as they do on the 
point of view of the speaker and either does not neces- 
sarily contradict the other . The word ' deha ' (body) 
contained in the term videka-mukti has been understood 
as fefefring to all kinds of bodies by many, in the 
description given by them thereof. We have been ushag 
the word only in the limited sense of 'futuf e body ', (i.e., 
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embodiment after the decease of the present body), for 
the reason that the acquisition of GnosiS iswitha view 
to preventing this iuture embodiment. The present body 
being a prior acquisition, even Gnosis cannot undo it ; nor 
is the dissolution of this body a result of Gnosis, for, even 
the ignorant find that dissolution, when the previous 
karman has its cause worked out. If it be suggested that 
the dissolution of the present subtle body is the result of 
Gnosis, for the reason that nothing but Gnosis can dissolve 
it, we demur, as, in the case of the jwanmukta, even 
though there is Gnosis, there is no dissolution of the 
subtle body. If it be contended that Gnosis stands 
powerless, as it were, for a time, as long as it is 
neutralized by the force of previous karman, and becomes 
operative on such neutralizing force exhausting itself, 
we maintain that it is not so ; for, as the author of the 
Pancapddikd has clearly established, Gnosis expels ignor- 
ance only. If it be asked — what can be the means of 
dissolving the subtle body? — we say that it is the 
cessation of the operating causes. An efFect lapses in 
one of two ways: by the presence of its opposite, or by 
the cessation of the operating cause, even as the lamp 
goes out, either when its adversary, namely, a blast of 
wind, prevails, or with the cessation of its operating 
causes, namely, oil and the wick. We do not see any 
direct opposite of the subtle body. Operating causes 
are of two kinds : kinetic and potential. It is because of 
these rwo that the subtle body of the ignorant exists in 
this world and the next. But in the case of the 
Enlightened, potential causes are f emoved by Gnosis, 
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kinetic causes are femoved by (their being spent up in) 
actual life; and their subtle body goes out like the Iamp 
depr ived of oil and the wick. Hence it is plain that such 
dissolution (of the subtle body) is not the result of 
Gnosis. 

Arguing in the same strain, it may be said that 
the prevention of the futufe embodiment also is not 
the result of Gnosis. Here the question may arise — 
' Is it the non-existence pfiof to embodiment of the 
pf eservation of such non-existence that is the fesult 
of Gnosis ?' The fif st altefnative cannot hold good ; for 
such antecedent non-existence has no begirming. Nor 
can the second altefnative hold water; the pf eservation 
of the antecedent non-existence of the ruture embodi- 
ment can be brought about simply by the cessation 
of the operation of the potential karmctn. Nor can the 
total doing away with mture embodiment be the f esult 
of Gnosis, for, Gnosis destroys ignorance alone. Argu- 
ments, such as these, cannot, by any means, vitiate our 
position, for, pf evention of future bif th and the like have 
been f ecognized by the authorities. The sruti-s begin- 
ning with e Whence there is no bif th once again 5 
(Katha., 1. 3. 8) quoted befofe, bear testimony to this. 
Nor should it be supposed that there is real connict 
between this view and the one already mentioned, name- 
ly that Gnosis dispels ignorance only ; fof, the author of 
the Pancapadika takes the wof d ' ignofance ' in the 
sense of all that co-exists along with ignofance, such as 
the notion that one is not Brahman, etc. Otherwise 
there would be a conAict with actual experience ; fof , in 
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actual experience we nnd that the notion that one is 
not Brahman and such other notions af e alike dispelled 
when ignorance is dispelled. 

Thus, thefefofe, videha-mukti, in the sense of 
preclusion of futuf e embodiment, is simultaneous with 
the rise of Gnosis. Yajnavalkya's words in the sruti 
afe to the same effect: ' O Janaka! you have feached 
the condition of supreme feaflessness ' (Br., 4. 2. 4); 
also ' This, verily, is real Immortality ' (Br., 4. 5. 15) . 
Another sruti also says: ' Who knows Him thus, becomes 
immortal even here.' (Pu. su.; Tai. Ara. 3. 12. 7). 1 If 
videha-mukti, the resultof Gnosis, should not inmediately 
follow the rise of Gnosis, but should come about after 
some time, it will be necessafy to imagine some other 
thing, known as ApUrva, derived from Gnosis (as inter- 
mediate between the two) , even as it is necessaf y to do so 
in the case of Jyotistoma 2 andother sacrinces. So, the 
whole of thephilosophy of Gnosis (jnana-sdstra) would be 
included within the pfovince of ritualistic lof e (karma- 
sastra) . If you say that Gnosis is, as it were, neutfalized 

1 It will be observed, at the conclusion of this argument that, 
the author has altered the sense of the word videha-mukti from 
' Liberation after death ' to ' Liberation/rojw mture embodiment *. 
The word has, up to this, been given the nrst rendering, chiefly 
with a view to bringing out prominently this second rendering, which 
the author puts upon the word. Henceforth the word is used as 
it is, without giving any equivalent rendering, leaving the reader 
to gather the sense from the context. 

2 Jyotistoma is a sacrifice prescribed as the means leading to 
heaven, the performance of which provides one with the passport 
(Apurva) to reach heaven, after his earthly career is over. 
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by previous karman, even like fire rendered powerless 
through some incantation and will bear the ffuit of 
videha-mukti in course of time, (i.e., on the removal of 
the neutralizing.cause), such argument will not hold 
good, fof , in the absence of any opposition between the 
two, videha-mukti must be the immediate result. The 
videha-mukti, we speakof, precludes all possibility of 
futuf e embodiment and, as such, is not opposed to pfe- 
vious karman, which touches only the present embodi- 
ment of the man. Hence, Gnosis cannot be retarded 
in bearing ffuit. Moreover, how can Gnosis, which is 
only momentary, be supposed to give rmkti, at some 
later time by which it (Gnosis) would cease to be ? If 
you say that Gnosis of another kind, namely ' Final 
Realization ', will be pfoduced, we repudiate the 
assumption in toto, as there is no means to produce 
such Gnosis. Fof , how could thefe be any such means, 
as the entife phenomena of the world consisting of 
teachefs, scfiptufes, bodies, senses and the like, are 
wiped away simultaneously, with the removal of the 
kinetic operating cause of previous karman? If, then, 
again, you ask, — what can be the meaning of such 
texts as : c In the end comes the dissolution of the great 
Illusion — this worid?' (Sve., 1. 10) — we feply, the 
whole of the effects consisting of the body, the senses and 
the like lapses fof want of the opef ating cause, pf evious 
karman having, by then, exhausted itself. The text under 
refefence means only this. Let the videha-mukti (of 
the fofm of Liberation aftef death) which you hold deaf , 
come after the dissolution of the pfesent body ; but the 
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videha-mukti (Liberatkm from future embodiment) we 
cherish is surely simuitaneous with the rise ofGnosis. 
The Lord Sesa, too, says, with this very idea in mind: 

' Whether in some holy place or in the house of a candala, 
though bereft of consciousness, he stands liberated in the 
very moment ofthe rise o/Gnosis and finds Kawalya, on giving up 
the body, with the cause of sorrow entirely removed ' 
(Paramartkasara, 81). 

Thus is established the premier position of Gnosis, 
which is the direct means of attaining videhamukti, 
while ' the obliter ation of latent impressions ' and 
' the dissolution of the mind ' occupy only a sub- 
ordinate position therein, being merely the means of 
acquiring Gnosis. That the life of the higher Self, 
which brings about the destruction of the impr essions 
of the life of the lower Self, is the means of acquiring 
Gnosis, is borne testimony to by sruti and smrti alike. 
Says the sruti: 'After becoming self-restrained, self- 
controlled, indiffefent, forbearing and one-pointed, 
one should find the Self in oneself (Br., 4. 4. 23). 
The smrti (Bhagavad-gtta) also says: 

' HumUity, unpretentiousness, harmlessness, forgiveness, 
rectitude, service of the teacher, purity, steadfastness, self- 
control, dispassion towards the objects of the senses, and also 
absence of egoism, insight into the pain and evil of birth, 
death, old age and sickness, unattachment, absence of self- 
identihcation with son, wife or home, and constant balance 
of mind in wished-for and unwished-for events, unrhnching 
devotion to Me by yoga without other objects, resort to 
sequestered places, absence of enjoyment in the company of 
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men, constancy in the wisdom of the Self, understanding of 
the object of essential wisdom— all this is declared to be the 
Wisdom; what is other than this is ignorance' (BG, 13. 8-12). 

By ' self-identification ' is meant the identi- 
ncation of one's ego with another. The word ' Wis- 
dom ' at the end, is used in the sense of ' that which 
leads to Gnosis '. That ' dissolution of the mind ' 
also conduces to Gnosis is recognized alike by sruti and 
smrti. The sruti says: ' The contemplator then sees 
Him (Brahman devoid of characteristics)' (Mun., 
3. 1. 8). ' The wise one rises above joy and sorrow, 
finding the (Self-)efiulgent Lord through the yoga of 
the knowledge of the Self (Katha., 2. 12). The 
latter text implies that the wise one realizes the Efiul- 
gent One, through that yoga which consists in concentra- 
tion on the subjective Self. The smrti also says: 

' Salutation to that Self— all-Gnosis — the Egulgence, 
which is seen by those ascetics who, devoid of sleep, with 
the breath held under full sway, contented, and exercising 
supreme check over the senses, devote themselves to It through 
yoga z ($a.parvan, 46.55). 

Thus is established the principal and subordinate 
relation, one to the other, of the triad, (Gnosis, the 
obliteration of latent impression and the dissolution 
of the mind) from the standpoint of jwdnmukti and 
videha-mukti. 

It may, at this stage, be asked whether, if these 
three have already been accomplished by the seeker, 
they survive automatically, even after the stage of the 
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Renunciation of the knower has been . reached, or 
whether any fresh effoft is necessary, even after this, to 
accomplish these three over again. The fif st alternative 
is not possible, for, if, like Gnosis, the other two can be 
accomplished without any effoft, there would be no 
scope for attaching the degree of importance due to the 
principal to them (namely, the other two) . The second 
alternative also will not hold good. For, if Gnosis is 
also to depend upon effoft like the other two, there 
will be no scope for its being treated with the indif- 
ference due to its subordination as indirect means. 
This would not in any way vitiate our position, for, we 
recognize the mere automatic survival of Gnosis and 
the necessity of effoft to accomplish the other two. 
To explain. The student fit for the acquisition of 
Gnosis is of two kinds: he who has passed throughthe 
prescribed course 6f devotion, and he who has not yet 
done so. If he enters upon Gnosis, having gone through 
devotion to the extent of actually realizing the object 
of devotion, owing to the firm hold of the obliteration 
ofvasand and the dissolution of the mind, on him, the 
Renunciation of the knower as well as jwanmukti will 
follow Gnosis of their own accord. Such is the real 
student spoken of in the sdstra. As, while dealing 
with such a student, the sdstra-s make mention of the 
Renunciationoftheknower and the Renunciation of 
the seeker, though sufficiently distinct from each other, 
theyappearasiftheyafe mixed up in character. Now- 
adays men rush in quest of Gnosis, out of sheer 
curiosity, in most cases even without going through the 
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preliminary stageof devotion, upasana. They even reach 
the stage of the obliteration of tdsana and the dissolu- 
tion of the manas for the time being, and in conse- 
quence, study, contemplation and assimilation (of the 
Vedanta) are also fuily accomplished by repeated 
application to these three; ignorance, doubt and false 
perception are demolished; and real Gnosis is achieved. 
In the absence of a more powerful means to counteract 
it and of any cause which can f esuscitate the ignorance 
dispelled by it, the resultant Gnosis does not fade. But 
then the obliteration of latent impression and the 
dissolution of the mind are easily extinguished, like a 
lamp exposed to the breeze, for want of steady applica- 
tion and in consequence of being innuenced, from time 
to time, by the fruit-bearing previous karman. Says 
Vasistha: 

' ErTort in this direction is more difficult than those 
mentioned before, for, the obliteration of latent impressions is 
very hard to accomplish, harder even than*uprooting the 
Mount Meru' (Lagh. To. Va., 28. 109). 

Arjuna too observes: 

' For the mind is verily restless, O Krsna! it is impetu- 
ous, strong and dinicult to bend. I deem it as hard to curb as 
the wind' (BG, 6. 34). 

Thus, therefore, the mendicant-knowers 
(samnyasin-s) of the present day have Gnosis as an auto- 
matic survival; further, it is obvious that the oblitera- 
tion of latent impressions and the dissolution of the 
mind could be brought about only by personal erTort. 
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If it be asked what is meant by this ' latent 
impression' (vtisand), the obliteration of which is so 
often prescribed as the object of personal effort, 
says Vasistha in pioceeding to describe its nature: 

' Latent impression may be described as that hankering 
after things, which gains such mastery over the mind, as to 
preclude even inquring into their antecedents and consequents. 
He at once becomes that which he identines himself with, by 
force of strong and deep attachment and loses, O strong 
armed one! memory of every other thing in the act. The 
man thus subdued by rrasand, fiixng his eye on anything 
whatever, is deluded into believing it as the real thing; owing 
to loss of control due to the powerful innuence of vdsand, the 
object (thus perceivedj gives up its real form. Thus does one 
with beclouded eye perceive everything quite in this deluded 
fashion, like one under the innuence of a strong intoxicant ' 
(28. 48-51). 

The attachment that the races of mankind develop, 
each in its own sphere, towards the traditional customs 
and manners of their respective countries andcommuni- 
ties, as well as towards their mother-tongue, irrespective 
of the correct or incor rect form of the words used and 
such other kinds of attachment may be bf oadly cited as 
examples of this. Whilĕ dealing with the various 
kinds of vtisana we shall give particular instances. 
Keeping in view the vasand of the kind above described, 
it is said in Brhaddranyaka: 'He shapes his ideas in 
accordance with his desires, he does such acts as fulfil 
his ideas, he becomes that which he does' (Br. 4. 5. 4). 
•The kinds of vtisanti af e mentioned by Yalmiki : 
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1 Vasana is of two kinds: pure and impure; the latter 
leads to frequent incarnation, the former puts an end to all 
incarnation whatever. The second kind of vasana is des- 
cribed by the wise as of the form of extra dense ignorance, 
made up of intense egoism, bringing about birth and death in 
succession. The other, like seeds sown after being baked on 
nre, does not send out the sprout of re-incarnation, but contin- 
ues only for the sake of the body, having known the Thing 
tobeknown' fl. 10-12). 

' Ignorance ' is that which veils the distinction be- 
tween the five sheaths comprising the physical body 
(anna-mdya) and others and the transcendent Witness of 
them all, i.e. cid-dtman. ' Of the form of extra dense 
ignorance ' — As milk is curdled on being mixed with 
butter-milk, or as melted clafified butter is congealed on 
being exposed fof a long time in a cool place, so does 
this vasana (through ignorance). Denseness in this 
instance refers to the series of delusions bf ought about 
by vasana. The Lord refers to this vasana, while ex- 
plaining the life of the lower self. 

' Demoniacal men know neither right energy, nor right 
abstinence; nor purity, nor even propriety, nor is truth in 
them. " The universe is without truth, without basis," they 
say, " without God; brought about by mutual union, and 
caused by lust and nothing else ". Holding this view, these 
ruined selves of small understanding, of fierce deeds, come 
forth as enemies for the destruction of the world. Surrender- 
ing themselves to insatiable desires, possessed with vanity, 
conceit and arrogance, holding evil ideas through delusion, 
they engage in action with impure resolves. Giving themselves 
17 
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over to unmeasured thought whose end is death, regard- 
ing the gratincation of desires as the highest, feeling sure that 
this is all, held in bondage by a hundred ties of expectation, 
given over to lust and anger, they strive to obtain by un- 
lawful means hoards of wealth for sensual enjoyments' (BG, 
16. 7-12). 

Those demoniacal men declare the univefse to be 
without truth, i.e. without what is recognized by the 
authofitative scriptures, namely, the Veda-s and the 
Purana-s. In othef words, they do not fecognize the 
Veda-s, etc. as authoritative. Hence they deny the 
creation and direction of the universe by Ihara: If so, 
whence, according to them, is the of igin of this univef se ? 
It is bfought about only by the union of the sexes; and 
what else ? Thef e is no such othef thing. Only the lust 
of men and women by its flow is the cause of this. 
Intense egoism too is touched upon in the same place. 

' This to day has been won by me, thatpurpose I shall 
gain; this wealth is mine already, and also this shall be mine 
in future. I have slain this enemy, and others also I shall 
slay. I am the lord, I am the enjoyer, I am perfect, powerml, 
happy; I am wealthy, well-born, what other is there that is 
like unto me? I will sacrince, I will give alms, I will rejoice. 
Thus deluded, by unwisdom, bewildered by numerous 
thoughts, enmeshed in the web of delusion, addicted to the 
gratincation of desire, they fall downwards into a foul hell ' 
{BG, 16. 13-16). 

This explains also the cause of fe-incafnation; this, 
howevef , is again touched upon, thus : 
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' Self-glorifying, stubborn, filled with the pride and 
intoxication of wealth, they peribrm lip-sacrifices for ostenta- 
tion, contrary to scriptural ordinance. Given over to egoism, 
power, insolence, lust and wrath, these malicious ones hate 
Me in the bodies of others and in their own. These haters, 
evil, pitiless, vilest among men in the world, I ever throw 
down into demoniacal wombs. Cast into demoniacal wombs, 
deluded, birth after birth, attaining not to Me, O son of 
Kunti! they sink into the lowest depths' (BG, 16. 17-20). 

The puf e odsand is of that ktnd which * knows the 
Thing to be known '. The form of the thing to be 
known is thus set fofth by the Lord in chapter 13 of 
the Bhagaoad-gita; 

' I will declare that which ought to be known, that 
which being known, Immortality is enjoyed — the beginningless, 
supreme Eternal, called neither being nor non-being. 
Everywhere That has hands and feet, everywhere eyes, 
heads, and mouths; all-hearing, That dwells in the world, 
enveloping all. Shining with all sense-faculties, without 
any senses; unattached, supporting everything; and free from 
quahties, enjoying qualities; without and within all beings, 
immovable and also movable; by reason of Its subtlety, im- 
perceptible; at hand and far away is That. Not divided 
amid beings, and yet seated distributively ; That is to be known 
as the supporter of beings; That devours and That generates. 
That, the Light of all Kghts, is said to be beyond darkness; 
Wisdom, the object of Wisdom, by Wisdom to be reached, 
seated in the hearts of aU ' {BG, 13. 13-18). 

Here are setforth the conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned fofms (of Brahman), with a view to facilitating 
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the comprehension of Its tatastha-laksana and svarupa 
laksana. A random quality applied exclusively to 
signiry a thing is its tatastha-laksana; for instance, 
' the crow-resting house of Devadatta '. So also that 
which defines a thing in relation to all time is its 
svarupa-laksana; for example, ' that which is highly 
luminous is the moon.' 

It may here be stated: sdsand has been described 
as that which ' precludes even enquify into the ante- 
cedents and consequents of things ' ; knowledge of the 
thing (which is set down to pure vdsand) cannot be 
acquired without renection; hence, in the case of pure 
vasana, such a description does not hold good. This 
need not be so; fof, in the description of vasana, the 
words, 'which gain such mastery over the mind,' 
have been added. In the same way as, by such mastery 
over the mind in numerous previous incarnations, the 
sense of ' I ' and ' mine ', desire, anger and the 
rest come to us, out of impure vdsand in this life, without 
any instruction from others, so the thing at once pf esents 
itself befofe the mind, like jars, etc, difectly cognizable 
by the senses, without the help of any wof ds, explanation 
of feasoning, in consequence of its (mind's) entife 
identiScation with it, by long continuous and ardent x 
application, although the first knowledge thefeof is 
obtained thf ough f erlection. Puf e vdsand is that activity 

1 These words refer to a well-known sutra of Patanjali: 
JDirgkakala-nairantatya-satkardsevito drdha-bhumih: concentration is 
connrmed when carried on with long continuous and ardent 
application. 
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of the senses which is still pervaded with an under- 
cuffent of the perception of the Thing; it is of use 
only in keeping the body alive; it leads neither to the 
life of the lower self consisting of hypocrisy, vanity, 
and the rest, nor to the production of dkarma and 
adharma (religious merit of demerit) leading to futufe 
incamation. Grains of corn, such as paddy and the 
like, baked on fif e, may be stor ed in a gf anary ; however, 
they can be of no use either fof delicious food of for 
producing any ffesh corn. 

Impure vasand is of three kinds : those relating to 
the wofld, to learning and to the body. Loka-vdsana 
(concef n for the opinion of the world) consists in that 
stfong desire of the mind which takes the form of c I 
shall so conduct myself that the world afound would not 
censure me, but would, on the other hand, pf aise me '. 
This is impure, inasmuch as it involves something which 
is impossible of achievement. Valmiki asked Narada in 
many ways : { Who, at the present day, in this world is 
viftuous and who isvaliant?' (Rdmd., 1. 1). Naradasaid 
in reply ' He is vefily Rama, the one born of the 
Iksvaku-s, known to all the world' (ibid.). Yet the 
world spared not the same Rama and his wife Sita, ths 
crest-jewel of chastity and the Mother of the world, 
and attached to their names a stigma shocking to the 
ear. If such spotless beings fafed thus at the hands 
of the world, what need be said in regard to others? 
Similarly, thefe is slandering pfevalent on a large 
scale, with reference to local peculiarities. The 
southern Brahmana-s upbfaid their northern fellows, 
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well-vefsed in Vedic lore, as flesh-eaters ; the northem 
Brahmana-s retaUate by rlnding fault with the southern 
custom of marrying the daughtef of a maternal uncle 
and of car rying ear thenware in their" tf avels. The 
bakorca-s of the Asvalqyana-sdkhd look upon the Kanoa- 
sdkhd as infef iof to theirs ; while the Vdjasaneyin-s think 
otherwise. Thus, ffom the leamed down to women and 
ignorant herdsmen, is found this general tendency to 
glofify one's own family, section, felatives, gods and so 
on, and to belittle those of others. It has been said with 
this in mind : 

' The pure man is looked upon as a devil, the clever 
man as presumptuous, the man of forbearance as weak, the 
strong man as cruel, the absent-minded man as a thief, and 
the handsome man as lewd. — Who can please the world!' 
Also: ' there is no expedient within knowledge wherewith 
one can satisfy all people. One's own good should, by all 
possible means, be Iooked to. What can the myriad-tongued 
world do?' 

Looking, therefofe, upon the vasand of public 
opinion as entirely impure, books treating of libefa- 
tion advise the fof emost of yogin-s to tf eat censure and 
pfaise alike. 

Pride of learning (sdstra-vdsand) is of three kinds: 
Addiction to study, addiction to many subjects, and 
addiction to the obser vance of injunctions laid down in 
religious books. The fif st kind of this vice is seen in 
Bharadvaja, who, though he had applied himself to the 
study of the Veda-s in three successive lives, began, at 
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the instance of Indr a, to study the f emainder of Vedie 
lore, even in the fouith. As this kind of study is not 
within the range of possibility, it is set down among 
impuTe vdsand-s. Indra, of course, cured Bharadvaja 
of this vice by explaining to him the impossibiiity of 
such study and initiated him into the mysteries of the 
conditioned Brahman, with a view to making him 
achieve a higher end than what could be attained 
by such study. All this has been set forth in the 
Taittiriya-brdhmana. 

Addiction to many subjects of study is similarly of 
the nature of impure vdsana, inasmuch as it is not the 
highest aim of life, as is seen in the Ktioaseya-gitd. A 
sage, by name Durvasas, came with a cart-load oisdstra- 
books to pay his respect to the god Mahadeva. In 
the learned assembly of that god, when Narada poked 
a joke at him, by compar ing him to the ass carrying a 
load on his back, 1 he was nred with such anger as led 
him to throw away all his books in the salt ocean and was 
thereafter initiated by the god Mahadeva into the 
mystery of Self-knowledge; for, Self-knowledge never 
comes ff om the study of books alone to him who has not 
developed the faculty of introspection, nor obtained 
the good gface of a Guru. The sruti, too, has it: ' This 
Self is not fealizable by study, nay, not even by 



1 Vide Uttaragita: ' As the ass carrying a load of sandalwood 
is conscious only of the burden, not of the fragrant wood, so, indeed, 
does he carry them about like a mere burden, who, having studied 
the sastra-s, knows not their real import and essence.' 
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intelligence, nor by much learning' {Katha. 1. 2. 23). 
Elsewhere too, it has been said : 

' What is the good of vainly chewing the dirty rag of 
talk about many Sastra-s? Wisemen must, by all means, try 
to catch a glimpse of the Light within. Though one might 
have studied all the four Veda-s and all the Dharma-sastra-s in 
the world many times over, one knows not the true essence of 
Brahman, even like the ladle that knows not the flavour 
of the food it helps to serve ' {Mukti. Up 2. 63, 65). 

Nafada, though well-vefsed in all the sixty-fouf 
subjects of education, was still ignorant of the Self; 
feeling femofse, he resorted to Sanatkumara as his 
teacher. This has been descfibed in the Chandogyo- 
panisad. 

Addiction to the observance of f eligious injunctions 
is seen in Nidagha, as described in the Yisnupurana. 
Likewise, in Dasura of the Togavdsistha. Nidagha, 
though frequently instnicted by Rbhu, was not cuf ed 
fof a long time, of the blind faith in the obsefvance of 
religious injunctions; while Dasufa, through the blind- 
ness due to intense faith, was not able to select anjpure 
spot throughout the world, for the pefformance of his 
rehgious cefemonies. This mad desife for karman, as it 
gives rise to re-incarnation, is set dpwn among impuf e 
vasana-s. §a.y$th.zMundaka {-upanisad ofthe Atharvaveda) : 

' Perishable (and) transient are, verily, the rituals 
allotted to the eighteen 1 supporters of the sacriAce; for, it is 

1 Sixteen priests, the master of the house and his wife, make 
up the eighteen. 
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said that karman bf such kind is of an inferior kind. Fools, 
who consider this (karman) as superior, undergo, over and over 
again decay and death. Fools, fancying themselves wise and 
learned in the midst of ignorance, go round and round, 
oppressed by misery, as blind people led by a blind man. 
Living in ignorance in various ways, fools imagine, ' We 
have attained our end.' Because performers of karman, 
from attachment (to the world), are not possessed of wisdom 
of the right sort, therefore, surTering unhappiness, they lose 
heaven, when the fruit of their karman has become nought. 
Fancying oblations and pious gifts (lead to) the highest (object 
of man), fools do not recognize any other (as the cause of good) . 
Having enjoyed (the fruit) of their works, in the high place 
of heaven, which (high place) they gained by their actions, 
they enter (again) this world or the one that is lower ' (Mun. 
I. 2: 7-10). 

The Lord also has said (in the Bhagaoadglta) : 

'Flowery speech is uttered by the foolish, rejoicing in 
the letter of the Veda-s, O Partha! saying: " There is naught 
but this"; with desire for self, with heaven for goal, they 
offer birth as the fruit of action, and prescribe many and 
various ceremonies for the attainment of pleasure and lord- 
ship. For them who cling to pleasure and lordship, whose 
minds are captivated by such teaching, is not designed this 
determinate Reason, on contemplation steadily bent. The 
Veda-s deal with the three constituents, be thou above these 
three constituents, O Arjuna! beyond the pairs of opposites, 
ever steadfast in purity, careless of possessions, full of the Self. 
All the Veda-s are as useful to an enlightened Brahmana, 
as is a tank in a place covered all over with water' (BG, 2. 
42-44). 
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Inasmuch as pride of learning (sdstra-tdsand) is 
the cause of vanity, it is impure. It is mentioned in the 
sixth chapter of the Chdndogya, that &vetaketu, after 
having mastered all the Veda-s in a short time, was 
so much puffed up as not to behave modestly even 
towards his father. So also the Kausltakibrdhmana 
and the Brhaddranyakopanisad speak of Balaki, who, 
vain with his knowledge of a few forms of devotion 
(updsand), went round many countries, beginning with 
Uslnara, everywhefe asserting his omniscience and 
dealing insolently even with the best of Brahmana-s 
and lastly had the impudence to offer to instruct Ajata- 
satru, the crest-jewel of all Knowers of Brahman, 
at Kasl. 

Ydsand relating to the body (deha-vdsand) admits of 
three divisions: False identirication with the Self; false 
acquisition of grace; and false felief from inherent evil. 
Identihcation of the physical body with the Self has been 
thus set forth by the Bhasyakara : c The body with 
consciousness is alone the Self, thus do understand the 
uninitiated, as well as the Laukayatika-s (i.e., the Car- 
vaka-s) ' (1. 1. 1). The Taittiriyopanisad explains the 
same vulgar notion with the words beginning with 
' This Purusa is all food and water,' and ending with 
c thefefore It is food ' (2. 1. 2). The Chdndogya also 
mentions in the eighth chapter, how Vifocana, though 
instructed by Prajapati, due to the pervefse bentof 
his mind defived connrmation therefrom of his false 
conviction, that the body is the Self, and taught the 
same to his people— the asura-s. 
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The acquisition of bodily grace is two-fold: the way 
of the world and that which is set forth in f eligious 
books . The acquisition of a good voice and the like is of 
the fifst kind. People are seen stf iving, by df inking oil, 
swallowing pepper and similar ways, to sing or chant the 
Veda-s with a mild soft voice. Men use highly nutritious 
food and dfugs to get a soft skin; they use rragrant 
ointments, powdefs, fine clothes and ornaments, to 
impart gface to the form; they use Aowers and sandal- 
paste for pef fume. The second kind of bodily gf ace they 
bring about, by a dip intothewatefsof the holy stream 
of the Ganga — by the sprinkling and sippmg of water 
used in bathing the salagrama and so on. The felief 
ffom inherent evil consists in curing disease by the use 
of such medicines as may be pfescfibed by some doctof 
and also in f insing the mouth and the like. This is the 
ordinary method of relief. The extraordinary method 
consists of washing, sipping holy watef [acamand) and the 
like pf escf ibed by the Veda. The impurity of the deha- 
vasana described above will just be explained. Identifi- 
cation of the Self with the body, as it is unsuppofted by 
any scriptural authority and is the source of much 
misery, is ceftainly ' impure '. Regarding this thefe 
has been vehement condemnation by all fof mer teacher s. 
The acquisition of bodily grace, we do not practically 
see anywhere. Well-known musicians and teachers 
fail to acquire a good voice, notwithstanding unremitting 
effbrt in that direction. Imparting softness of touch or 
nourishment to the body is not a necessary consequence 
of human effort. The grace and fragrance are all in the 
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clothes and Aowers which produce them and not of the 
body (which wears them) . Hence it is said in the 
Visnupuran(t: 

' If the deluded fool loves the body, a mere collection 
of nesh, blood, pus, faeces, urine, muscles, fat and bones, he 
will verily love hell itself ! To him who is not disgusted with 
the nasty smell from his own body, what other argument can 
be adduced for detachment?' 

The bodily grace that comes of observing religious 
injunctions is counteracted by other injunctions more 
powerml than the first, even as the injunction, ' One 
should not kill any being whatever/ has an exception in 
' The victim of the Agnlsoma must be sacrificed.' 

The philosophy (of moksa) expounded herein is far 
more powerml than others : 

' He who sees the Self in his mortal frame, which is 
after all made up of the three humours, who regards his wife, 
child and the rest as really his, who attributes divinity to 
things earthen, who attaches sanctity to the water (in a place 
of pilgrimage), but by no means holds in veneration the 
worthy wise men — such a man is verily the ass that carries 
fodder for cattle.' 

' The body is all impurity, the one within (the Atman) 
is all purity. Knowing that the two are thus poles asunder, 
to which of them should purity be prescribed ?' 

Though these verses apparently discourage the 
attempts at relieving the body of inherent evil, and not 
the attempt at the acquisition of bodily grace, still they 
only discourage the latter, as it is absolutely impossible 
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to acquire bodily grace, so long as its very opposite evil 
quality inherent in the body itself strongly prevails. 
The supreme impurity of the body is set forth in 
the Maitrdyaniyasdkhd: 

' What is the use, O Lord! of desires and enjoyments 
for this worthless stinking body, rendered impure by the 
bones, skin, muscles, fat, flesh, semen, blood, tears and puru- 
lent exudation from the eye — a veritable storehouse of feces, 
urine and the three humours?' (I. 1. 2). 

' This body of ours, generated by mere sexual inter- 
course and devoid of intelligence, is placed as it were in the 
veriest hell, coming out of the urinary orince, gaining rigidity 
from the bones, plastered with flesh, covered with skin and 
turned into a storehouse nlled with feces, urine, bile, phlegm, 
fat, lymph, membrane and numerous other impurities of the 
same kind, like a treasure-house filled with treasure ' (3. 4). 

It is not always certain that medical treatment will 
cure the disease one may be suHering from. Disease once 
allayed may reappear at some other time. Who can, 
even with the greatest difficulty, attempt cleansing this 
nasty body, with its nine orinces continually excreting 
the dirtiest nlth and numerous pores ever letting out 
perspiration ? Teachers of yore have well said : 

' Bodies with nine holes bored in them, continue to 
leak hke earthen pots; no amount of external washing can 
purify them; as for internal purification it is simply nought.' 

Hence deha-vdsand is impure. Vasistha has the 
same in mind, when he says: 
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' The conviction, " Brom head to foot I am only the 
fonn which my father and mother gave me," is, O Rama! 
born of a wrong point of view and leads to bondage. That is 
walking into Death's trap; that is the snare leading into the 
hell of Avid; that is the labyrinth in the forest of Asi-patra 
(tree with sword-Ieaves) — the thought: "I am this body." 
This way of thinking must, by all means, be given up, even 
if confronted with utter ruin. One, desirous of one's own good 
should not even come in contact with it, as with the 
pulkasa woman carrying dog's nesh ' (Lagh. To. Va. 20. 42; 
18. 16-17). 

These three vdsdnd-s then, relating to the world, 
learning, and the body, though apparently agreeable to 
the mind of the uninformed, should entirely be given 
up by those who have acquired discrimination; for, 
they obstruct the rise of knowledge in the seekers and 
interiere with the permanence of Gnosis acquired by 
the knower. Hence the stnrti: 

' Gnosis does not rise with its full effulgence in that 
puny being, who is all-beclouded with the three tasana-s, 
i.e., fear of public opinion, pride of learning and undue 
affection for the physical body ' (Su. sam. 4. 14. 51). 

The impurity of that vdsand of the mind assuming 
the form of hypocrisy, vanity and the like, which makes 
up the life of the lower self, is too well-known, as it 
leads to perdition. These four kinds of vdsand-s should, 
therefore, be destroyed by some means or other. 

The mind, too, must be dissolved even as the vdsand-s 
should be destroyed. The vaidika-s do not accept the 
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dennition of the mind, as given by the tarkika, that 

the mind is an eternal substance of atomic dimension, as, 

in that case, the dissolution of the mind can hardly be 

accomplished. On the other hand,the mind is, to them, 

that substance which has parts, which is not eternal, 

which is ever capable of transforming itself, like lac, 

gold and such other things, into various forms. The 

Vdjasaneyin-s (Brhaddranyakopanisad) thus denne its nature 

and bear testimony to its existence. ' Deshe, will, doubt, 

belief, disbehef, resoluteness, irresoluteness, shame, 

intelHgence, fear,— all these make up the mind ' (Br. 

1. 5. 3). So much about its nature. In other words these 

transformations, beginning with desire, ccming about as 

occasions arise, are quite clearly perceived directly by the 

Witness, as eartbenware, etc are directly by the eye. 

The material cause of all these percepts is, therefore, the 

mind. The testimony for its existence is thus set forth 

in the same place : ' I had my mind engaged elsewhere 5 

so I did not see; I had my mind engaged elsewhere, 

so I did not hear' (Br. 1. 5. 3). ' One sees through 

the mind, through the mind one hears ' (Br. 1. 5. 3). 

The meaning of the above is this. Here, through the 

application of the anoaya (positive) and vyatireka 

(negative) methods, is borne out the existence of that 

common cause cf perception of all objects (the mind), 

by the attention or want of attention of which a pot 

exposed to full Hght and in the direct range of the eye, 

or a Vedic mantra loudly repeated in the direct range 

of the ear, is perceived or not perceived. (Says the srutt) : 

' Hence also, one touched on the back perceives through 
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themind ' (Br. 1. 5. 3) would beanillustration. 'Hence' 
means: having thus established the existence ofthe mind, 
both by the dennition of its nature and the testimony of 
its existence. Devadatta, though touched upon his back 
by some one, feels the touch particularly as of the hand, 
the ringers, and so on. The eye does not see the spot, 
while the skin can cognize but the hardness or softness 
of the touch and no more; whence it would follow, by 
elimination, that the mind alone is the catise of such 
particular knowledge. It is called manas from its func- 
tion of simple thinking; it is called citta when it loca- 
lizes the sensation, in other words, performs an act 
of perception. Citta is of the form of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, as radiance, outgoing energy and delusion are 
to be seen there. Radiance and the rest are pointed out 
as resulte of these forms in the description of a gundtita 
(in the Bhagavadgita); for it says: ' (He), O Pandava! 
(who hates not) radiance, (nor) outgoing energy, 
(nor) even delusion, etc. ' (BG, 14. 22). So also the 
Samkhya: ' Radiance,outgoing energy and delusion are 
mentioned as principal guides.' ' Radiance ' here 
means intelligence, wisdom, not the form, white and 
shining, for it has been said: 

' From sattva wisdom is born and also greed from 
rajas; heedlessness and delusion are of tamas and also un- 
wisdom' (BG, 14. 17). 

Bliss too, is, like wisdom, a result of sattoa, for, we 
have it: 
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' Sattsa attaches to bliss, rajas to action, O Bharata ! 
tamas, verily, having shrouded wisdom, attaches, on the 
contrary, to heedlessness ' (BG, 14. 9). 

The guna-s, constantly changing their form one after 
another in a series, like the waves of the ocean, allow 
any one of themselves to gain mastery over the rest, 
which stand neutralized for the time. It has been said: 

' Now sattua prevails, having overpowered rajas 
and tamas, O Bharata! now rajas, having overpowered 
sattva and tamas; and now tamas, having overpowered sattva 
andrajaj' (BG, 14. 10). 

Also : 

' They destroy themselves and become destroyed like 
the waves of the ocean.' 

When tamas predominates, there arises the life of 
the lower self; the predominance of rajas gives sway 
to the three vasand-s relating to the world, etc. ; when 
sattva gains mastery, the life of the higher Self is 
established. It has been said with this in view: 

' When the wisdom-light streams forth from all the 
gates of the body, then it may be known that sattoa is in- 
creasing' (BG, 14.11). 

Though the ' inner sense ' (mind) appears to be 
endowed with all the three properties, its principal 
material cause is sattva alone; and rajas and tamas 
are only accessories. Hence it is that sattva is the 
residual native form of the mind of a man of Gnosis, 
when he has done away with rajas and tamas, through 
application to joga. It has been said with this in mind : 

18 
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' The mind of the man of Gnosis is no mind at ali, for, 
such mind is called sattoa.' 

This sattva, being void of all rajas, the cause of 
rickleness, is always one-pointed. It is also very subtie 
in consequence of its being void of tamas, the cause of 
the gross forms assumed by the not-self, the child of 
false' imagination. Hence this sattva is fit to receive the 
light of the Atmart. Says the sruti: c It is seen with 
the one-pointed and subtle intellect by men of subtle 
vision' {Katha., 1. 3. 12). It is not possible to 
determine the quality of jewels, pearls and the like, with 
the help of a lamp, whose flame oscillates in the breeze; 
nor can a piece of fine cloth be sewn with a large 
crowbar, as with a needle. 

It is only this sattva, which becomes the citta of 
the non-Yogin-s, when affected by rajas mixed with 
tamas, as it is rbused into consciousness by the numerous 
ideas which originate from the sense of duality. With 
the preponderance of tamas, this citta gains in bulk, by 
gathering to itself the elements which constitute the life 
of the lower self. Says Vasistha: 

' The mind nnds the elements of fattening itself by 
imagining the not-self to be the Self, by taking the body for 
the Self, and also by attachment to child, wife and relativĕs. 
The mind certainly regales itself with the various dishes of 
egoism, and fattens itself upon the thought, " This is mine ", 
by deriving pleasure from swirling in the filth of ' mine-ness * 
it creates. The numerous ways in which the world is looked 
upon as. a source of unmixed good, despite the yarious forms 
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of disease — mental and physical — obtaining there, the con- 
ventionality which divides things into good and bad, affection, 
greed, the acquisition of jewels, wealth and women, — all 
these allurements tend to nourish and fatten the mind. The 
serpent of the mind grows bulky on draughts of the milk of 
avarice, by deriving strength from breathing in the atmos- 
phere of enjoyment and by exercising itself on (the neid of) 
faith ' (Lagh. To. Vd., 24. 17-21). 

' Faith ' here refers to the false faith one has in 
the permanence of things which are really ilrusory. 
' Exercising ' is moving hither and thither. Tmis is set 
forth the nature of vdsand and manas, the pair to be 
got rid of. 

Next, the obliteration ofvdsand and the dissolution 
of the manas are dealt with. Vasistha refers to the 
method of bringing about the former in the following: 

' Bondage is nothing but the bond of vdsand-s, while 
liberation is but the obliteration of such odsand-s. Having 
given up all vdsand-s, give up the desire for liberation as 
well. Surrendering, first of all, the mental vdsand-s and 
those relating to objects of enjoyment, set up the current of 
pure msana-s, such as friendship and the like. Even though 
outwardly attached to these, give them up from within. 
Tranquil at heart and attaining mental equilibrium, remain 
attached to Gnosis pure and simple. Get rid of even this, 
which is, after all, conceived by the mind and the intellect. 
Resting firmly on the residuum, abandon even the means 
whereby you have given up all all along ' (ibid., 18. 20-3). 

The words ' mcntal vdsand-s > {manasa-vdsandh) refer 
tothe three vdsand-s mentionecT before, namely,of the 
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world, learning and body. 'Visaya-vdsand-s', thoserela- 
ting to objects of enjoyment, refer to the life of the lower 
self, consisting of hypocrisy, pride and the like. This 
twofold division of vdsand-s is based on the weakness 
of the one and the strength of the other. Or, the basis 
of such division may also be understood thus: By 
'objects' are meant sound, touch,form, tasteandsmell. 
Mental vdsand is that impression which is born of the 
desire for these; vdsand-s relating to objects are im- 
pressions born of actual enjoyment of desired things. 
With this rendering before the mind, we may consider 
the rour 1 kinds of vdsand-s previously referred to as 
included in these two ; for, there can be no other vdsana 
beyond the (mind) within and the (objects) without. 

It may be asked: ' how is it possible to " give up " 
vdsand-s? For, vdsand-s have no form such as would 
permit of their being thrown out by the hand, as dust 
and straw swept with a brush.' This need not trouble 
you; for this giving up is as much possible, as the 
' giving up ' implied in fasts and vigils. Eating and 
sleeping, which are natural occurrences in life, have no 
form whatever and yet all keep fasts and vigils which 
consist only of giving these up. The same may apply in 
the present instance as well. If you say, the vow we 
take, after muttering the prescribed mdntra ' Passing 
this day without food, etc.' and the care we bestow 
thereafter on keeping it up, make all the ' giving up ' 

1 Namely, of the body, learning, and the world, and mental 
BasanS-s. 
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implied therein, we reply — 'there stands nothing, no one 
witb a club, to prevent you from entering on the same 
line of argument with regard to the ' giving up ' in this 
instance ako.' For, the vow here consists in uttering the 
formula of renunciation (praisa), 1 after which you 
may keep the vow with all possible care. Those who 
cannot pronounce the Vedic formuIa may take the vow 
in their own vernacular. If you say, in fasts we do 
not touch vegetables, soup, rice and the like, here too 
there is the avoiding of all contact with nowers, 
perfumes, women and the like. Whereas you have, 
in the nrst instance, pastimes provided in the form of 
listening to the exposition of the Purana-s, worshipping 
the gods, dancing, singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments and the like, which all tend to draw the mind 
away from hunger, sleep, or sloth, you have here the 
corresponding provision of pastime for the mind in 
' friendship and the rest '. ' Friendship and the rest ' 
are mentioned by Patanjali in his aphorisms : ' The 
mind (becomes) clarined by the practice of friendship, 
compassion, complacency, and indifference respectively, 
towards happiness, misery, virtue, and vice ' (1.33). The 
mind is muddled by love and hate, and virtue and vice. 
Patanjali thus dennes love and hate : ' That which dwells 
on pleasure is love '(2.7). ' That which dwells on pain 
is hate ' (2. 8). A peculiar transformation of the mind of 
the form ' may all kinds of pleasure be mine,' is 
concomitant with pleasure of any kind enjoyed by one. 

1 See foot-note, page 182. 
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Such enjoyroent (of pleastrres of all kinds) is impossible 
for want of adequate means, either well-known or 
revealed (only to the seers) . The hankering after such 
pleasures muddles the mind. If, however, such a 
person should show a friendly disposition towards those 
who are happy and should so far identhy himself with 
them as to feel that they are all his, the moment he 
feels himself in the full enjoyment of their happiness, 
his hankering vanishes. By way of illustration may be 
cited the case of a person without a kingdom, who yet 
looks upon the kingdom of his son or some other 
relative as his own. Hankering being thus put an 
end to, the mind becomes transparently clear, like a 
river during the .yars^season, 1 after the rainy season is 
over. 

The same is true of the transformation of the mind 
which takes the form : * May all such pain be never 
mine '. This feeling of pain is, however, not easy to 
get rid of, as long as disease, enemies, tigers and 
the like continue to exist; nor is it entirely possible 
to do away with the causes of pain. Thus, then, the 
feeling of hatred or dislike consumes the heart like 
fire. When, through the exercise of compassion for 
every miserable being, one feels, that others, like 
oneself, should never experience pain of whatever kind, 
the mind becomes clear, as the hatred felt towards 
the eneraies and the like vanish.es. Hence it has been 
said : 

1 The Indian season between tbe rains and winter. 
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' Life is as dear to all beings as it is to oneself; the 
wise feel compassion for every being, taking their own selves 
as the standard (of comparison).' 

Great men show how this can be achieved : 

' May all be happy in this world; may all enjoy 
immunity from disease; may all find themselves at their 
best; let no one come to grief.' 

Moreover, all beings, by nature, do not lean 
towards virtue, but are prone to vice. It is said: 

' Men love the beneSts of virtue, but do not act 
virtuously; wbile abhorring the wages of sin, they persist in 
committing it.' 1 

These acts, virtuous and vicious, both lead to 
remorse; the form of which, the sruti describes thus: 
' Ah ! why did I never do good, why did I indulge 
in sin?' (Tai. Up., 2. 9.) If one shouldfeel exultant at 
the sight of virtuous men, one would, out of such vasana 
(habit), turn, of one's own accord, to 'acts of virtue with 
a clear conscience. Similarly if one shows supreme 
indifference towards the sinful, one easilykeeps oneself 
offfrom sin. Thus, there being no cause for remorse, 
the mind gets clarined. 

From the feeling of friendliness for those who are 
happy, there follows not only absence of attachment but 
also the disappearance of malice, jealousy, and the like. 

1 Cf. ' I know what is right, but feel no inclination to follow 
it; I know what is wrong but cannot desist from it.' Hence 
nothing is possible without Lord's grace. 
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Malice is attributing vice to virtue. Jeaolusy is impati- 
ence of the superiority or virtue of another. When 
out of hiendliness, the happiness of others is made our 
owij how can there be malice and the like ? The methods 
of freedom from other vices of the same kind should be 
inferred accordingly, in the same manner. When, by 
cultivating the habit of feeling compassionate towards the 
miserable, the feeling of hatred, which culminates in the 
destruction of the enemy and the like, goes away from 
one, along with it, the vanity begotten of one's nnding 
oneself in a position just the opposite of misery, i.e., 
happiness, also vanishes. It is this vanity which is 
referred to, while speaking of egoism, under the life of 
the lower self : 

'I am the lord, I am the enjoyer, I am perfect, 
poweriul, happy; I am wealthy, well-born; what other is 
there that is like unto me ? ' (BG, 16. 14-15.) 

The question may arise : 'You say that turningto acts 
of virtue is the fruit obtained by one who feels exalted 
at the sight of virtuous men. Will not such a turn of 
mind be quite inappropriate in a yogin? For, inapre- 
vious passage dealing with the impure vdsand relating 
to learning, acts ofvirtue have beenincluded.' Thisneed 
not be so, for, it is only acts of piety done with a 
motive, such as istd-purta, etc. that are included under 
that impure vdsand, as being causes of re-embodiment. 
The virtue here implied is that result of the practice of 
yoga which, being c neither white nor black,' does not 
lead to re-embodiment. ' Being neither white nor 
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black' is thus referred to by Patanjali: ' Actions are 
neither white nor black, in the case of yogin-s ; they are 
of three kinds, in the case of others' (4. 7). Karman 
with a motive, being enjoined (by the Scripture), is 
white, karman prohibited by the Scripture is black, and 
that which partakes of both is mixed karman. All these 
three are foxmd ' in the case of others ', i.e., ' those who 
are not yogin-s '. These three lead to three kinds of 
re-embodiment . Says Visvarupacarya : 

' By good deeds a person attaiiis divinity; by bad deeds 
he is reduced to the hellish state; by a mixture of the two, 
namely the virtuous and the sinral, he inevitably reaches the 
humanstate' (JV«. 1. 11). 

If you say: though yoga is not biack karman, inas- 
much as it is not prohibited, there is nothing to prevent 
it from being white, it being enjoined (by the Sciipture), 
we demur. For, yoga is described as not-white with a 
view to pointing out its being devoid of motive. Hence 
the yogin's exclnsive preference to all action tending 
to be neither white nor black, namely virtue. 

If you still say, on this assumption, even yogin-s, by 
feeling exultant to the requisite extent at the sight of 
virtuous men, will tum only to acts of virtue, we say let 
them by all means do so, for, those only are realyogin-s, 
who clarify the mind with friendship and the rest. The 
four qualities comprised in ' friendship and the rest ' 
bear an implication. In addition to these, the life of 
the higher Self, comprising ' learlessness, cleanness of 
life,' etc, the means of Gnosis, namely ' humility, 
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unpretentiousness,' etc, andthe cbaracteristics of the 
jwanmukta, sthita-prajna and others, detailed in the 
previOus chapter, all these are implied, as all these, 
being of the form of pure vdsand-s, tend to destroy all 
impure vdsand-s whatsoever. 

If you say: 'There are any number of pure vdsttnd-s; 
they cannot all of them be cultivated by one, and the 
attempt to so cultivate them will prove useless,' it is 
not so. For, it is impossible for the innumerable impure 
sdsand-s, that could be obliterated by these, to take 
hold of one's mind. It is not possible for one man to 
try on himself all the medicines mentioned in the 
Ayurveda; not is it at all likely tbat all the diseases, 
for curing which these medicines are prescribed could 
catch hold of the body of one and the same person. It 
being so, one should examine one's own mind and sho uld 
then apply oneself to the cultivation of such pure 
vdsand-s, as are thought necessary to counteract the im- 
pure vdsand-s, in relation to their number and duration. 
As one, harassed by children, friends, wife and the like, 
feels much disgust for them all and betakes oneself to 
renunciation, so should one, arBicted with the impure 
vdsand-s, such as arrogance begotten of learning, opu- 
lence, pedigree and the like, cultivate e discrimination ' 
to counteractthem. Discrimination has been pointed out 
by Janaka: 

' Those who, to-day, are at the head of the great, sink, 
in course of time, to the lowest depth. Alas, O mind! 
Wherefore do you place such imphcit faith in greatness? 
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Whither has gone the fabulous wealth of emperors? Where 
are the innumerable worlds created by Brahma? The old 
order of things has found its way to oblMon. Why 
then this foolish faith of thine? Millions of Brahma-s have 
come and gone. Myriads of heavens have vanished one after 
another. Potentates have been turned into dust. What 
hold have I then on this life? Persons, by the closing or 
opening of whose eyelids, worlds were created or destroyed, 
have passed out of memory. Why then should the existence 
of persons of my type be noticed at all? ' 

It may here be asked: ' This discrimination 
precedes the rise of Gnosis, as knowledge of Brahman 
is not possible without employing means, such as dis- 
criminating between the eternal and the non-eternal. 
We are now dealing with the employment of means, 
such as the obliteration of vdsand-s, so as to enable 
the knower of Brahman to enjoy the Bliss of jivan- 
mukti. While so, the introduction of discrimination at 
this stage will be tantamount to dancing at the wrong 
moment, i.e. thoroughly out of place.' No such mistake 
has really been committed. The knowledge of Brahman 
ccmes to one only after the mastery of the four 
means. 1 This is the reputed royal road common to all 
men. In the case of Janaka, however, through the 
maturity of previous merit, Gnosis dawned upon him 
suddenly, as a result of his having heard the Siddha-gitd, 



^The four means are: Viveka (Discrimination), Vairagya 
(Desirelessness), Sat-sampatti (Acquisition of the six requisites) and 
Mwnuksutva (the Desire for liberation). 
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even like the fall of a fruit from heaven. Thence 
discrimination had to be resorted to, for acquiring peace 
of mind. Therefore discrimination has been introduced 
quite in its proper place. If still it be said : As discrimi- 
nation follows immediately after Gnosis, there being 
no impure vdsand-s at the time, the cultivation of 
pure vdsand-s is not essential, we say, it is not 
so. For. though, in the case of Janaka, there was 
no recurrence of impure vdsand-s, Yajfiavalkya, 
Bhagiratha and others had enough of such recurrence. 
In Yajnavalkya and in his opponents, Usasta, Kahola 
and others, there was considerable arrogance of learning, 
for, they took part in disputation with the object of 
vanquishing their opponents. If you say, they were 
learned in some lore other than Brahma-vidyd, we say 
no; for the questions and answers, exchanged in the 
progress of the debate, refer distinctly to Brahman. 
We cannot also accept the suggestion that, though 
referring to Brahman, these men had only superncial 
and not real knowledge of the same; for, that line of 
argument would lead to the conclusion that the knowl- 
edge we have had from their words and instructions is 
also unreal. Nor is the idea worth entertaining that, 
though real, their knowledge must, at least, have been 
indirect; for, wefind therein questions referring exclu- 
sively to direct cognition (of Brahman) in words such 
as ' that which is directly, and not indirectly, cognized ' 
and so on. You may yet say: the Acarya does not 
tolerate pride of learning in the knowers of the Self, as 
witness what he says in the Upadesa-sahasri: 
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' He alone is the Knower of the Self and no one else, 
who has, in the aforesaid manner, given up the idea that he 
knows Brahman 5 (Up. 12. 13), 

and also what is said in the Naiskarmya-siddki : 

' The Knower of the Self has no pride of such knowl- 
edge, for pride belongs to the life of the lower self; if the 
life of the lower self should arTect the Knower, realization 
of Brahman will be of no use whatever to him ' [J/ai., 1 . 75) . 

Granting that it is so, it does not matter, for, the 
' Knowledge ' irnplied in these quotations is knowledge 
which ends in jwanmukti; nor would we concede that 
there is pride of learning in jivanmukta-s. If you say, 
there can be no light of the Atman in those who engage 
themselves in debate with a view to vanquishing 
their opponents, as witness what even the Acarya 
has said: 

' Attachment to any one of the many fields, wherein 
the mind exercises itself, is the surest sign of ignorance; how 
can verdancy be expected in a tree that conceals a consuming 
fire in its hollow? ' (N&i., 4. 67). 

We demur, for, he himself grants these very things 
in the words: 

' Let attachment and the.like by all means remain; 
their mere existence can certainly give no offence; for, Iike 
the . serpent deprived of its fangs, what can amdja do ? ' 
(Va., 4. 4746). 

Further, there is no mutual inconsistency between 
the two; for, it is possible to understand both these 
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positions with reference to the ascetic of stable wisdora 
(sthita-prajna) and the mere man of Gnosis. If you 
argue that attachment and the like, in men of Gnosis, 
will lead to their future embodiment, through merit or 
demerit, the answer is that it need not be so, for, like 
unbaked seeds, only desire and the like, begotten of 
ignorance, lead to future birth, through attachment and 
the like. On the other hand, in the man of Gnosis there 
is the mere semblance of attachment and the like, even 
as seeds already baked in fire are but seeds in name. 
It has been said with this in view: 

' Attachment and the like, even when they come into 
existence, are burnt up by the nre of discrimination then and 
there. Where, then, is the chance of their sprouting up? 
(Panca. 7). 

If you maintain, ' In that case, let us concede 
attachment and the like even to the ascetic of stable 
wisdom', we emphatically repudiate it; for, even 
verisimilitude proves harmful. For instance, the rGpe- 
snake is known to cause as much fear, for the time being, 
as a real snake. If you rurther urge that there is no 
harm in acting on the assumption that you deal with 
a mere semblance of reality, we say ' Long life to 
you t * for, this is verily what we have recognized as 
jitanmukti. 

(To revert then to the point at issue): Yajna- 
valkya, while engaged in debate, was surely not in 
this condition (jimnmukti), because he was about to 
enter upon the renunciation of the knower, with a 
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view to obtaining peace of mind. He shows, not only 
the desire to win a victory, but also his greed of gold ; 
for, while carrying away the prize of a thousand cows 
adorned with costlyjewels offered to the various Knowers 
of Brahman there assembled, he says * We salute the 
best one among the Knowers of Brahman ; only we have 
eager longing for these cows' (Br. 3. 1. 2). If it be 
thought that this was only a euphemistic style of ex- 
pression, adopted by him to insult the other Knowers 
of Brahman assembled, this will add another fault; for, 
the other Knowers of Brahman, hnding themselves 
deprived of the prize by him, flew into anger, while 
he — Yajnavalkya — quite beside himself with anger, 
cursed Sakalya to death. But, all the same, it should 
not be supposed that such a heinous sin as killing a 
Brahmana would bar his liberation; for, say the 
Kansitakin-s: ' He loses not that state by any act what- 
ever, whether it be matricide, patricide, theft or foeti- 
cide' (3. 1). &esa, too, says in his Arydpancdsiti: 

' The Knower of the absolute Truth, being ever pure,. 
is never affected either by the merit or the demerit resulting 
from the performance of a hundred thousand horse-sacrirlces 
or the murdering of an equal number of Brahmana-s, respect- 
ively' (77). 

No useful purpose will be served by dwelling longer 
on the theme. Even reputed knowers of Brahman, like 
Yajnavalkya and others, are subject to the inAuence 
of impure vdsana. Vasistha, in an episode (of the 
great work, the Yoga-vdsistha) speaks of Bhagiratha, 
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who, though he knew the Truth, while engaged 
in ruling over his kingdom, hnding himself unable to 
command peace of mind owing to the impact of impure 
vtisand-s, renounced everything and then only obtained 
relief. Hence, it follows that one should carefully 
diagnose the defects due to impure udsanti, even as 
one would examine, in a carping spirit, the iaults in 
others and then apply oneself to remedy the disease. 
With this in view, the smrti has it : 

' If a man of the world, who is bent on picking holes 
in the character of others, should, in the same manner, expend 
his skill in analysing his own, whosoever would not be liber- 
ated from the bonds (of ignorance) ? ' 

If, in the first place, it be asked, what is the remedy 
for the pride begotten of learning, it is essential to know 
which is meant, whether it is the pride felt by one, ih- 
tending to impress on others their inferiority, or tbe 
pride which others feel, tending to bring about accept- 
ance by one of one's own inferiority . If it is the first, 
one must constantly have, before one's mind, the idea 
that such pride will somewhere be crushed. For 
instance, &vetaketu, puffed with the pride of his 
learnihg, wĕnt to the court of King Pravahana,. but 
stood dumbibunded, when questioned by the Prince 
on the topic of pancdgni-vidyd, of which he (Svetaketu) 
was ignorant. On being taken to task by the prince, 
he returned crest-fallen to his iather and expressed 
great sOrrow at his defeat. The father, who was devoid 
of such pride, thereupon, sought the favour of the 
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self-same Prince and obtained tliat vidya from hlm. Im- 
petuous Balaki also, being taken to task by King Ajata- 
satru, gave up his pride and became the other's pupil. 
Usasta, Kahola and others, entering into a disputation 
through pride, were all ousted in argument. If the 
pride proves to be of the second kind, that is to say, 
if it appears in some one other than ourse!ves and tends 
to make us feel our inferiority at every step, the best 
course will be to think, ' Tne other man is simply 
beside himself with pride ; let him slander or insult me ; 
either way I cannot come to grief\ Hence it has 
been said: 

' If they slander the Seif (in me), they slander only 
themselves, of themselves,- if they slander my body. they 
would be looked upon by me as my friends. How can the 
intellect of that sharp yogin, whom slander and insult verily 
serve to embellish, be overpowered at all, by the babble of 
idle prattlers?' 

In the Naiskarmyasiddhi also it has been said: 

' What does it matter to him, who has cast off excreta, 
as some unclean thing, not worthy of being retained in the 
body, if some one should descant on its unclean nature? In 
the same manner, when the gross and the subtle bodies have 
both been given up by one, through discrimination, if one 
should nnd fault with them, what recks the knower for such 
slander? Grief, joy, fear, anger, ambition, illusion, desire, 
birth, death and the like, belong to egoism, not to the Self * 
(Nai.2. 16-17). 

Slander is spoken of as an embellishment in the 
Jnandnkusa: 

19 
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' When men, desirous of achieving a high ideal, give 
up even wealth acquired with considerable pains, with a view 
to satisfying others, I would consider it a real blessing brought 
about without any effort of mine, if men should derive satis- 
faction in speaking ill of me. In this world, where we 
stumble upon poverty of spirit at every step, and which is 
devoid of happiness of any kind, if any one should find 
pleasure in speaking ill of me, let him by all means indulge 
himself in doing so, either in my presence or behind my back; 
for, in this world of all-misery, it is very hard to come across 
even a single occasion for pleasure.' 

The sruti enjoins insult as an ornament in these 
words: 

' Without deviating from the path of rectitude, the 
Yogin should so conduct himself as to cause people to avoid 
his company in sheer disgust.' 

Even as the two varieties of pride of learning, 
subjective and objective, seen in Yajnavalkya, Usasta 
and others. have to be got rid of by proper discrimina- 
tion, so also should greed of gold and, likewise, anger. 
The necessity for applying discrimination in the matter 
of the acquisition of wealth in thus explained: 

' There is considerable trouble involved in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, likewise in its preservation; should it be lost 
or squandered, there results extreme anguish. O fie upon 
wealth, the producer of misery in every wayl' 

Anger, again, is of two kinds: anger in one's self 
directed to others. and anger in others directed to 
one*s self. With regard to the first it has been said : 
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' While thou art angry vvith one, who does thee harm, 
why doest thou not feel vexed at the passion itself, which is 
the inveterate foe of the four chief aims of dharma (morai 
excellence), artka (wealth), kama (noble desire), and moksa 
(Iiberation) ? How can anger, which completely blocks the 
way of one who seeks to attain moral excellence, fame and 
weakh, whieh serves no useful purpose whatsoever, which 
would altogether consume the body of its victim and which is 
by no means conducive to well-being, either in this or the 
other world, — how can it seek harbour in the minds of the 
wise?' 

With reference to the second kind of anger it has 
been said: 

' One cannot, with any sense of propriety, give room 
to the thought: " I have offended none. Why should people 
be jealous of me?" For, he has to consider as his gravest 
offence his inability so far to secure freedom from hiture 
incarnation. My salutation to the god of anger, the merciless 
consumer of his own seat, the bestower of the boon of detach- 
ment on me, the victimized devotee at his shrlne, and the 
great teacher who has imparted to me an insight into my 
own faults.' 

Attachment to wife and child should also be got 
rid of, in the same manner as greed for gold and anger. 
Vasistha refers to discrimination as applied to women 
thus: 

' What is there of an auspicious nature in the cage- 
like automaton of a woman, — a veritable doll of flesh, joined 
with knots made of muscles and bones? Scrutinize her eyes 
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closely and see, after an analysis, if there is, after all, anything 
charmingly beautirul about the membraneous sheaths, muscle, 
blood and tears composing them. Why, then, are you enam- 
oured of them in vain ? Her breast, whereon the movements, 
hither and thither, of the pearl-necklace, are comparable, 
in point of elegance, to the swift waters of the Ganga rolling 
down the summits of mount Meru, the self-same breast of a 
damsel is, however, voraciously devoured, when occasion 
arises, by dogs, on the cremation ground situated in some 
out of the way spots, even like a small ball of rice. Wearing 
the soot-like locks of hair and therefore best left untouched, 
though attractive to the eye, women, who are the veriest 
name of the nre of sin, consume men like so much straw. It 
is women who, though appearing all juicy and green, are 
verily devoid of grace and who, by their attractive looks, 
allure men to their destruction and feed the hres of hell 
raging in a far off region. They are, verily, traps laid by the 
bird-catcher, Cupid, to catch his bevy of birds, namely, 
unsophisticated men. Woman is the treacherous bait, 
attached to the line of impure latent desires, to catch men, 
who are, so to say, so many nsh in the pond of birth and 
death, wallowing in the mire of the mind. Enough of 
woman — the treasure-chest, wherein the serene gems of the 
desdliest sins are kept and the endless chain of torturing 
misery. Made up of nesh here, blood there and bones in 
a third place, this female form, O Brahman! after all 
disintegrates in a few days. He feels the desire for intercourse, 
who has a woman about him. Where is the scope for such 
enjoyment to the womanless? Abandon her and you abandon 
thc whole world; by abandoning the whole world, you find 
supreme Bliss (Lagh. To. Va. t 2. 90-100). 
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Discrimination, as applied to attachment towards 
children, is thus set forth in the part (cf the Pancadasi) 
devoted to Brahmdnanda: 

' The son, as long as he is not brought forth, gives a 
lot of anxiety to his parents ; even when there is the prospect 
of his coming, there is the anxiety created by the risk of 
abortion, or parturitive pain; infantile fits and maladies 
pursue him as soon as he is born; the fear of his turning 
out a fooI is a fruitful source of trouble during liis childhood : 
he may prove to be a connrmed ignoramus, even after being 
duly initiated by a teacher; he may not find a suitable partner 
in life, though he might have attained proSciency in learning. 
Youth lays him open to the temptations of iliicit love. After 
the becomes a family-man, there is the constant danger of 
poverty. Should he amass immense wealth, death might 
possibly synchronize with it and snatch him away. Thus 
here is no end to the parents' misery! ' f!2. 65-67 K 

As he does away with the impure vasand-s pertain- 
ing to learning, wealth, anger, woman and son by pro- 
per discrimination, so also should he allay other similar 
vasand-s, by skilrully discriminating the evil attendant 
on each of them and by having recourse to the re- 
medies prescribed in the sastra-s and out of his own 
resourcemlness. This being done, the highest condition , 
characteristic ofjwanmukti, is within easyreach. Says 
Vasistha, with this in view: 

' If thou shalt put forth eftbrt sufficient to destroy all 
vasana-s, all thy ills, physical and mental, will dissolve of 
themselves in a moment. ForcibIy tearing thyself away 
from vasana-s, by strong personal effort, if thou fix thyself 
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to the condition (of harmonious evenness), then shalt thou 
gain sumcient access to the highest state attainable.' 

' Personal effort ' here means discrimination of the 
evils attendant on objects; and this has been described 
before. Such discrimination, though often exercised, 
is as often bafHed by the activity of the senses, which 
are, by nature, overwhelmingly powerful. Says the 
Lord: 

' O son of Kunti! the excited senses of even a wise 
man, though he be striving, impetuously carry away his 
mind. That one among the roving senses the mind yieldeth 
to, hurries away the understanding, just as the gale hurries 
away a ship upon the waters' {BG, 2. 60, 67). 

Such being the case, the senses should be held under 
proper control, if discrimination, once acquired, should 
be preserved further. This has been hinted at, in the 
same place, in the verses that follow : 

' Having restrained them all, he should sit harmonized, 
with Me as his supreme goal; for, whose senses are mastered, 
of him the understanding is well-poised. Therefore, O 
mighty-armed ! whose senses are all completely restrained 
from the objects of sense, of him the understanding is well- 
poised' [BG, 2. 61, 68). 

Says another smrti: 

' He is verily the typical ascetic, whose hands and feet 
are not restive, whose eyes and tongue are not restless; control 
of these is the true mark of an adept.' 

The same has been explained in brief and at length 
elsewhere thus: 
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4 Tongue-Iess, impotent, lame, blind, deaf and mad; — 
the mendicant with these six characteristics finds certain 
liberation. He is tongue-less, who, even while eating, does 
not attach himself to the food, regarding It as agreeable or 
disagreeable — and who above all, speaks moderately and 
always tells the truth with a view to doing good. He is 
impotent, who remains as unaSected at the sight of a 
young woman of sixteen, as of a girl born this moment or a 
dame bent low with the load of a hundred years. He whose 
movements are confined to begging alms or answering the 
calls of nature, and do not by any means exceed z.yojana 
(five miles), is verily a lame man. He is the really blind 
samnyasin, the ken of whose eye, whether standing or walking, 
does not extend far beyond four yoke-Iengths. He who 
turns a deaf ear to words uttered within ear-shot of him, 
however friendly, measured, pleasing or soothing they may 
be, is said to be a deaf man. That mendicant who, though 
all alert and with his senses unimpaired, behaves as if he is 
asleep, is said to be a mad man. Such a one would not indulge 
in censure or praise, nor sting any one to the quick, nor talk 
too much and would treat all alike. He would never seek a 
tĕte-a-tĕte with any woman, nor recall to mind any one of the 
other sex seen before. He would avoid all talk about her, 
and not look at her even in a picture ' {Ndrada. Up., 3. 62-8; 
4. 3). 

As one who has taken a vow, such as eating only 
at night, or fasting, or keeping silence and so on, 
should carehilly carry out the same without deviation, 
so the ascetic, firm in the vows of tonguelessness and 
the rest referred to above, should take care to exercise 
proper discrimination. Thus, when ' Friendship and 
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other qualities ' have been established, through dis- 
crimination and control of the senses carried on for 
a sufficient length of time, without break and with 
ardour, comes about the obliteration of impure impres- 
sions of the form relating to the life of the lower self. 
Then, even like the coming in and going out of the breath 
or the twinkling of the eye, there arises in him a constant 
flow of ' Friendship and the rest ' without any con- 
scious personal effort. Acting in the ways of the world, 
he does not concern himself with the fullness or in- 
sufficiency of the inAuence of those qualities, but lays 
to rest, with great effort, acts such as sleep, langour, 
reverie and the like. Having accomplished this, he 
should apply himself to the study of the vasana of 
c Gnosis pure and simple.' Then, the entire universe 
appears of itself, made up of animate and inanimate 
things. Though the senses have, as the very reason of 
their being, the cognition of material things, such as 
sound. touch and the like, as mentioned in the text, 
' The Self-existent turned the face of the senses away 
from him;' (Katha. 2. 1. 1) still, inasmuch as it 
is not possible to overlook Consciousness. which is the 
materiai cause of all being, the material world appears 
as it were with Gonsciousness as the back ground. 
Even the sruti has it: ' As It shines, every thing else 
shines in unison. AU this is illumined with Its light ' 
(Katka. 2. 2. 15). Having thus resolved that the 
Noumenon, the transcendent Gonsciousness underlying 
all phenomena — which appear in and after It — ds the 
natural and real form of everything, he shculd 
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cultlvate in his mind c the vdsand of pure Gnosis ', dis- 
regarding the phenomena. This is rendered further 
plain from the questions and answers of Bali and 
Sukra : 

' What is there here ? What is It in Itself? What is It 
made of? Who are you? Who am I? What are these 
worlds? Pray explain this to me now.' ' All this is cit 
(simple Gnosisj; all this is cit in itself; all this is made of 
cit; thou art cit and so am I; nay these worlds too are 
all cit. In short the whole world is cit ' (Lagh. To. Va., 
21.50,52). 

As a person^ who is in need of gold, when buying a 
bracelet (of gold), fixes his mind only on the weight and 
colour of the thing and not on tbe beauty or otherwise 
of its form, just in the same manner should the mind be 
fixed on cit (simple Gnosis). Till the consciousness 
underlying phenomena is entiiely obLiterated and the 
consciousness of simple Gnosis becomes as unconsciously 
natural as the coming in and going out of breath, effort 
to keep up the ' vdsand of simple Gnosis ' should not be 
discontinued. 

It may here be said, if ' the vasand of simple 
Gnosis,' which alone is sufficient to do away with impure 
vdsand, be cultivated even from the beignning, where is 
the necessity for this indirect method of passing to it 
through ' Friendship and the rest ' ? It cannot be so, for 
in that case ' the vdsana of pure Gnosis ' cannot stand 
on firm ground. The house, though provided 
with walls and pillars, does not stand without a secure 
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foundation; medicine conduces not to health, if taken 
without clearing the stomach by administering a proper 
purgative, etc. 

If you still argue ' Even as the text, ' One should 
give up even this ' (i.e., the vdsand of simple Gnosis) has 
it, apparently ' vdsand of simple Gnosis ' has also to be 
given up like the rest; this is however not possible, for, 
there is nothing else in favour of which the mind can 
afford to give up this vdsana ', we reply, ' This is not 
so '; ' vdsam of simple Gnosis ' is of two kinds: one 
conceived through the mind and intellect and the other 
subsisting without them. The ' Mind ' (manas) is the 
instrument; the ' intellect ' (buddhi) is the Agent. ' I 
shall, with concentrated mind, unerringly rivet my ima- 
gination on to simple Gnosis ' — this is the tirst kind of 
the ' vdsand of simple Gnosis ' arising from the co- 
ordination of the agent and the instrument and called 
contemplation (dhydna), and it is this that has to be 
given up (in favour of the higher process called samadhi 
Goncentration). When, by constant practice ; both the 
consciousness of co-ordination of agent and instrument 
as well as attention cease, there arises what is called 
Goncentration (samddhi), which has to be taken up (by 
the Yogin as the next and last step). Patanjali thus 
derines dhydna and samddhi: ' The unity of the mind 
with its (object) is dhydna; the same, when conscious 
only of the object, as if unconscious of itself, is samadhi ' 
(3- 2, 3). After getting confirmed in such Conceh- 
tration with long continuous and arduous applieation, 
he should give up even the effort which has to be put 
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forth, for escaping the said co-ordination of agent and 
instrument. 

You may still argue : If so, the effort to give up this 
must be given up and so on, leading to a regrp-ssus ad 
injinitum. We say no. For, the last effort we have just 
mentionedj not only puts down what is desired to be put 
down, but also itself, like pu3verized kataka. As pul- 
verized kataka, when added to turbid water, loses itself 
by settling down along with the mud in the water, so 
would the effort (for doing away with the co-ordination 
of agent and instrument) put down, not only the con- 
sciousness of the agent and the instrument, but also 
itself. This being accomplished, the mind stands 
emptied of all vdsand whatever, as pure vdsand-s also 
would cease to exist, like the impure ones. Vasistha 
says, with this very thing in view: 

' The mind, therefore, experiences bondage through 
vasana; void of vasana it is liberated. O Rama! try, as 
soon as possible, to acquire freedom from vasana. Vasana 
melts away, on developing the right type of Intuition. On 
the dissolution of nasana the mind is extinguished like the 
name of an oil-less lamp. He is the real jwanmukta, who 
is wide awake though asleep, who does not know any waking 
and whose knowledge is ever free from all vasana* (Lagh. To. 
Va., 16. 45-6; 5. 92). 

Also, 

' He who, though awake, keeps his mind in a tranquil 
state and not responding to the phenomenal world around, 
as in sleep, and is eagerly sought after by the wise, even as 
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the moon with his kald-s 1 is by the gods — such a one is here 
known as the truly liberated (mukta) (ibid., 20. 36). The 
liberated man with a virile intellect, who, renouncing every 
thing from off his heart, stands ever free from all distraction, is 
himself the great Isnara. Let him attain the state of samddhi or 
not, let him observe the karman prescribed to his order or not, 
the high-souled one stands still liberated, with a heart rid of 
all attachment. With his mind cleared of all vdsand, he has 
nothing whatever to do with performance or non-performance 
o£karman, nor has he any concern with efforts to attain samddhi 
or with methods of performing japa (such as by telling the 
beads of a rosary, while mentally repeating parti cular formulae) . 
There has been enough of philosophy studied, nay there has 
been enough of pondering over the themes for a long time; 
yet the conviction, that there is no condition higher than that 
silence, which comes of the abandonment of all latent im- 
pression alone remains ' (ibid., 18. 26-9). 

It should not be thought that one, whose mind is 
devoid of all yasand-s^wiW be deprived of such intercourse 
(with the world) as would conduce to one 's sustenance. 
Is it intercourse through the eyes and other senses that 
is thus thought of ? Or is it intercourse through the 
mind? The first is thus repudiated byUbDALAKA: 

' The senses, such as the eye, etc. tend, of themselves, 
to function with their objects without, even in the absence of 
any vasana to induce them to do so; — whence it appears 
nasand is not the cause' (Mukti. Up., 2. 22). 



1 Kala-s means learning and art, as also the digits of the 
raoon. 
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Yasistha repudiates the second thus: 

' As the eye perceives the space and things presented 
in space, in the course of nature, and feels no attachment 
whatever, so should the wise man of firm intellect engage 
himself in all action whatever 3 [Lagh. To. Va., 15. 13). 

The same sage argues in favour of enjoying with 
such ' intellect ', all such experience as may come from 
previous karman : 

' Enjoyment, well enjoyed through Gnosis, conduces to 
supreme contentment; the thief, admitted into companion- 
ship with the full knowledge of his being a thief, turns out 
to be more a friend than a thief. As wayfarers, coming 
upon a village-festival without having at all expected it, 
see and enjoy the bustle, so do those who know look upon and 
enjoy all the glory of wealth and pleasure ' (ibid., 15. 14-15). 

He points out, how those without vdsana could be 
distinguished from those with vdsand, even at the 
moment of actual enjoyment, thus: 

' They are not dejected by adversity, like the gold-lotus 
in the night; they attend to nothing but the actual present, 
joymlly treading the way of the wise (ibid., 18. 42). Constant 
rallness (of the heart), unruffled and peacemlly pleasant, 
such as of the moonlight; — this they never forsake even in 
adversity, even as the moons do not forsake their native 
coolness. Constantly remaining within limits and spreading 
over a vast expanse at the same time, like the ocean, the great 
ones never swerve from the path of self-restraint, even hke 
the suns' (ibid., 1. 43, 45). 
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Janaka too is said to act in the same manner, in 
moments when he is out of Goncentration : 

' Having remained long in the condition of (ecstatic) 
Silence, Janaka, on regaining ordinary consciousness, be- 
thought himself, with his mind all at peace, of the life and 
ways of men. " What is worth being taken up by me in this 
world? What can I accomplish with effort ? What imaginings 
are possible for me, who am the Consciousness, self-sustained 
and ever pure? I desire not what I have not; I care not to 
part from what I have; I stand in the eternal Self in me; 
Iet that be mine, which has been mine." Thus taking 
thought, Janaka addressed himself, without the least attach- 
ment (to results), to whatever came up in the course of duty, 
even like the Sun running his diurnal course. He relates 
himself not with the mture, nor with what has gone by; he 
lives the present out with a smiling heart' (ibid., 19. 60-4). 

Thus, it is plain that on the obliteration of vasana 
in the manner described, jwanmukti of the kind explain- 
ed herein immediately follows. 

End of the Second Chapter on ' Obliteration ofvasana.' 



THIRD CHAPTER 
0X THE DISSOLUTION 0F THE MWD 

We now come to deal with the means of attaining 
jw&nmukti, namely the dissolution of the mind. Even 
though, when the entire brood of vdsana-s stands ob- 
literated in one, one's mind is obviously dissolved widi 
it, yet, if one should carefully devote oneself to the 
dissolution of the mind to the exclusion of every other 
thing, further immunity from the vasand-s once oblitera- 
ted will be secured. It should not be supposed that 
constant application to what has been set forth in the 
verses 'tongueless, impotent, etc.,' (in the previous 
chapter) would afford such immunity. For, it is only 
when the mind is dissolved, that the necessity for the 
effort involved in constant application to what is implied 
by ' tongueless, etc.,' altogether vanishes. If it 
be urged that the requisite effort for the dissolution 
of the mind is also there, we say, let it be so, as such 
dissolution is absolutely necessary; for, application to 
' tonguelessness, etc' would after all prove desultory 
and unsteady, without the dissolution of the mind. 
Hence it is that Janaka spealcs of the mind as what 
ought to be dissolved in the fol!owing: 

' The mind is, as it were, the root of the tree c&samsara 
(the wheel of birth and death), with its inmimerable sprouts, 
branches, fruits and leaves. I believe it to be none other 
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than imagination. By ceasing to imagine, I parch the mind 
up so as to parch up the tree of samsara. I am awakened! 
I am wide awake! I have now found out the thief, who has 
stolen my Self! His name is mind; I shall presently inflict 
the extreme penalty on him; I have been subjected to severe 
torture all along by him ' (Lagh. 19. 53-5). 
Also Vasistha has said: 
'There is only one way of destroying this tree of samsdra, 
which bears all kinds of ills as fruit: that is the control of 
one's own mind. The rising of the mind brings on misery 
in its wake, while its dissolution brings on happiness; the 
mind of the wise man is dissolved in no time; while that of 
the ignorant forms, as it were, his fetters. The midnight- 
ghosts of desires have their revels in one's heart only so long 
as one's mind is not subdued by deep and constant application 
to the one Truth. All desires for enjoyment die out, even 
like the lotus-bud fading away in the cold season, in him 
who has lost all pride and has held in powerful check his 
arch-enemy — the senses. Pressing hand to hand, gnashing 
teeth against teeth, curbing limb with limb, one should, at the 
beginning, control one's own mind. On the face of this wide 
earth, it is only those enlightened souls, who are not subdued 
by their own mind, that are really happy and deserve to be 
numbered among heroes. My adoration to that waneless, 
immaculate Self, who rises with his full efTulgence like the 
moon (after an eclipse), in the cave of whose heart lies inert 
the coiled form of the serpent of the mind, with its virtulent 
venom of desires. The mind is verily the nave of the wheel 
of Illusion. If one can withstand it in all possible directions, 
it cannot affect one to the slightest extent' (Lagh. 17. 1, 5; 
15. 18-23; 23. 92). 
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Gaudapadacarya too has said: 

'In the ease of Yogin-s in generai, the condition of fear- 
lessness depends on the proper control of the mind; ireedom 
from misery, the dawning of wisdom and the attainment of 
endless peace, likewise, depend on it ' (3. 40). 

What Arjuna says in the following : 

' For the mind is verily restless, O Krsna! It is 
impetuous, strong and dimcult to bend. I deem it as hard 
to curb as the wind ' (BG, 6. 34) 

applies to the Hatha-yoga. Wh ence ValmIki has said : 

' The mind is not capable of being subdued by one, 
though one devotes one's entire attention to it and assumes 
posture after posture, over and over again, unless and until 
one adopts the right reasoning. Even as a wild elephant in rut 
cannot be brought under control by onewithout the iron hook, 
so also the mind, without adopting the right reasoning. 
Vasistha has clearly set forth the various reasonings to be 
adopted by one to bring about the dissolution of the mind. 
Whoever follows them with care will have complete sway over 
his mind. Control is considered to be attainable in one of 
two ways: by practices involving physical or mental exercise. 
The first consists in exercising control over the sensory and 
motor organs. This leads, at times, to some sort of control 
over the mind, whereby it is dissolved. AppUcation to spiritual 
science, company of the good, entire abandonment of latent 
impressions, restrainingthe now ofbreath — these are some of the 
most efFective means of mental training leading to the control 
of the mind. Those who, while these means are available, 
try to control it through physical practices are very much in 
the position of persons vainly trying to dispel darkness with 

20 
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dark collyrium, losing sight of the lamp. Fools, who set 
about gaining mastery over the mind through physical 
practices, are very much in the position of persons trying to 
bind the frantic leader of elephants with the gossamer of the 
lotus-stalk ' [Lagk. 28. 26-33). 

Control is of two kinds: control by vehemence and 
cootrol by degrees. In the first, the sensory centres of 
the eye, ear and the rest— as also the motor centres of 
the throat, hands and the rest— are controlled by sheer 
force, when sufficient check is brought to bear on 
the corresponding external organs of each. From the 
analogy of thc senses, a fool is often led into the 
delusion that he could control the mind too by similar 
means. But he is incapable of controlling it; for, it is 
entirely impossible for him to bring any external control 
to bear upon the seat of the mind, namely, the lotus-like 
heart-centre. Hence, control by degrees is the only 
possible means to this end. * Application to spiritual 
science' (Gnosis) and the rest, are the means to be 
adopted for control by degrees. Gnosis enlightens 
one as to the illusory nature of phenomena and the 
self-effulgent nature of the Noumenon. When such 
is the case, the mind comes to realize the inutility of the 
phenomena within its ken and the inscrutability of 
the one real Substance — the Noumenon — and is 
thus, forever, laid at rest, of its own accord, like fire 
not fed with fuel. The sruti has it : 

' As fire, not fed by ruel, subsides into its source, so, 
indeed, does the mind die out into its source, with the cessation 
of transformation of any Mnd* (Mai. 4. 4). 
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The ' source ' here means the Self. 

' Gompany of the holy ' is the only remedy for 
those who, though often taught, are unable correctly to 
grasp the Trath, as well as those who forget it, as often as 
they grasp it. The ' holy ' constantly inculcate the 
Truth, and also recapitulate it for the beneht of others. 
He who is anlicted with the evil vdsand of arrogance, 
born of much learning and the like and does not take 
pains to seek the company of the holy, must have 
recourse to the process of discrimination previously 
described, to eradicate all vdsand-s from his heart. If 
vdsand-s prove too pcwerful to be thus put out, the 
remedy to be sought consists in the c restraint of the flow 
of breath ' ; for, inasmuch as the flow of breath and 
vdsand y both of them, act as incentives to the runctioning 
of the mind, restraint of the mind follows upon restraint 
of these two. The incentive nature of the two is thus 
touched upon by Vasistha: 

' Flow of breath and strong nasana are the two seeds 
of the tree of the mind, tangled with the numerous trans- 
formations. Flow of breath quickens consciousness which 
is all-pervading; from this active quickening spring endless 
agonies' [Lagh. 28. 38, 40). 

As the smith blows upon live fuel covered with 
ashes with a pair of bellows and, in consequence of the 
blast, the rire bursts into a bright blaze, so does Gon- 
sciousness, covered by ignorance, which stands in the 
place of the fuel and is the material cause of the mind, 
on being energized by the flow of breath, quicken 
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itself into innumerable transformations of the mind. 
From this quickening, namely blazing out, of con- 
sciousness into what are known as transformations 
of the mind, arise all ills. This is onephaseofthegene- 
ration of the mind, brought about through the flow 
of prana (vital berath) . The same sage describes another 
phase of the generation of the mind thus : 

' O scion of the Raghu-s ! Listen to the other phase of 
the generation of the mind, wherein vasana takes part and 
which is produced by simple ideation in Consciousness and 
experienced through imagination. The mind, which is the 
cause of birth, decay and death, is born in all its hckle nature, 
through exclusive thinking of objects constantly experienced.' 

Not only are (the flowof)j&ra?wandthatof vasana-s 
thus the causes of the (generation of ) the mind, but 
they aie reciprocally the causes of each other as well. 

Says Vasistha: 

' The now of prana depends on vasana, which, in its 
turn, re-acts on the other; whence these two stand in the 
relation ofthe seed and the sprout to the tree of the mind' 
(ibid., 28. 65). 

Hence does he speak of the vanishing of both from 
the vanishing of either: 

' Two are the seeds of the mind— flow of the breath 
and latent impression; on the vanishing of either, both of 
them disappear in no tinie' (ibid., 28. 34j. 

Thus are set forth the means of controlling the one 
and rooting out the other, as well as the results attained 
therefrom : 
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' Flow of prana is controlled through constant and 
steady application to pramyama, with such tact as the teacher 
may prescribe, accompanied by the yoga-s of proper posture 
and diet. Vasana is rendered ineffective by performing the 
duties of every-day life without any attachment, by chasing 
out all ideas of worldly things from the mind, and by ever 
keeping in mind the perishable nature of the body. The mind 
becomes no-mind, when vasana is rooted out and control 
is established over the flow of breath. Such being the case, 
you are free to choose either of the two. The form of the 
mind, I take it, is something like this, O Raghava! the 
intense and interested brooding within, over any objective 
thing, in such a manner as to create an imaginary subjective 
actuaHty of the object. The mnctionlng of the mind ceases, 
when once imagination, about things acceptable or otherwise, 
ceases and quiescence is attained, on one's having given up 
every cause of disturbance. The condition known as arnan- 
asta (mindlessness) , conducive to profound peace, is attained; 
when the mind does not function at all, owing to the oblitera- 
tion of vasana' (ibid., 28. 121-3; 28. 54-5, 57). 

The impossibility of peace in the absence of c mind- 
lessness ' is thus set forth: 

' Neither friends, nor relatives, neither teachers, nor 
others can help him, who has no power over his mind, which 
obsesses him like a yaksa (evil spirit).' 

Of the yogd-s of ' posture ' and ' diet ' spoken of 
above, the what, the how and the wherefore of posture 
is thus described in three aphorisms by Patanjali: 
' Posture is that which is steady and easy;' ' By 
slackening efFort and by meditation on Ananta'; 
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' Thence, no assaults from the pairs of opposites' 
(2. 46-48). Any posture, such as the Padma or the 
Svastika or other position of the body, which one 
finds easy and comfortable. as causing no strain or pain 
in any of the limbs and which keeps the body in a 
condition so steady as to be free from jerks or tremblings, 
is to him the best posture to be taken. The ordinary 
means of accomplishing this is ' the slackening of effort', 
that is to say, one should have recourse to the slackening 
of the mental fervour which leads to energetic action, 
such as moving about, attending to household duties, 
going to places of pilgrimage, taking baths, orTering 
sacririces, etc. Otherwise, this mental fervour is sure 
to overpower the body and lead it off in some direction 
or other. The extraordinary means of attaining it 
(a comfortable posture) is ' meditation on the Ananta ,' 
namely, such attitude of the mind as would take the 
form of c I am the self-same serpent Sesa (or Ananta) 
who stands unmoved, supporting the globe of this earth 
on his thousand hoods.' By this means is generated 
that subtle attitude, which easily procures the requisite 
posture. Posture being gained, one is no longer assailed 
by the ' pairs of opposites, ' such as, cold and heat, 
respect and contempt, etc, as before. The proper 
place for such posture is described by the sruti thus : 

' One taking a comfortable posture, in some solitary 
place, with extreme (bodily and mental) purity and holding 
one's neck, head and chest in a line ' (Kai. 5) . 

' In a place, even, pure, free rrom pebbles, fire and 
sand, as also free rrom noise and devoid of any great 
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water-course, always pleasant and never painral to lookat, 
one should assume one's posture, in some cave, sheltered from 
theblasts' {Sve. 2. 10). 

Thus far the yoga relating to ' posture.' The 
yoga relating to * diet ' consists in moderation in fcod. 
Says the sruti: 

' The yogin should ever avoid over-eating and 
starvation.' 

The Lord too says: 

' Verily yoga is not for him, who eateth too much, nor 
who abstaineth to excess, nor for him who is too much addicted 
to sleep, nor even to wakemlness, O Arjuna ! Toga kills out 
all pain, for him who is regulated in eating and amusement, 
regulated in peribrming actions, regulated in sleeping and 
waking' {BG, 6. 16-17). 

The dissolution of the mind through restraint of 
prdna (pranayama) by one who has gained a steady 
posture is thus set forth in the §vetasvatard : 

' Holding the three 1 erect, keeping the body well- 
poised, impounding all the senses into the heart, through the 
mind; thus should the knower row across in the boat of 
Brahman 2 to the other side of the terrihc waters of the river 
— (of the great Illusion) . He should, for this purpose, apply 
himself to the restraint of breath, directing his acthities in 
the normal way and should accustom himself to breathe in 

1 Head, neck and chest. 

2 The Word of Glory, — Aum — symbolic of Brahman is here 
meant, as the one syllable on which the Knower should 
contemplate. 
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through the nose 3 when the prana (breath) has been exhaust- 
ed. The knower should exercise vigilant check over his mind, 
even as a clever charioteer would, over his chariot yoked to 
restive horses' [Sve. 2. 8, 9). 

To two orders belong yogin-s: those devoid of the 
life of the lower self, consisting of pride of leaming and 
the Hke, and those bound to such life. Of the two, when 
the mind of one cf the first order is restrained by medi- 
tation on Brahman. his breath, which , is invariably 
bound up with his mind, is likewise restrained. The 
verse beginning with .' Holding the three erect ' 
relates to such a one. In the case of the second, when 
the breath of one of that order is held under control, 
his mind, which is invariably bound up with the vital 
breath, is also held under control. The verse, : He 
should, for this purpose, apply himself to, etc' relates 
to him. The method Gf restraining the breath will 
presently be described. When this restraint is 
accomplished, one secures the ' normal direction of 
activities ' ; and the activity of the mind, such as 
pride of learning and the rest, is altogether restrained. 
An illustration, to elucidate the check exercised by 
restraint of breath over the activity of the mind, is 
thus given in another place: 

' As smelting separates the pure metal from the ore 
dug up from a mountain and burns up all the dross, so is 
burnt up all the evil arising out of the improper funcrioning 
of the mind, due to the innuence of latent impressions, through 
restraint of breath ' (A. JVa., 7). 
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This is justified by Vasistha thus: 

' Flow of breath is identically the same as the activity 
of the mind ; the wise should, therefore, seriously put forth the 
best effort towards regulating the former.' 

The gods presiding over the mind, speech, eye 
and other senses, having taken the vow of unceasingly 
fulfilling, each his own functions, were all swallowed up 
by death assuming the form of sheer exhaustion. He 
(death) however did not assail the presiding deity of 
prdna (vital breath). Henceit is that this prdna, though 
constantly going out and coming in, never feels the 
fatigue of its activity. It was, then, that the gods, 
after due deliberation, assumed the form of prdna. The 
same is being thus chanted by the Vdjasanej>in-s: ' This 
(prdna) is verily the best among us; he who feels no 
pain, whether in motion or at rest, and never goes to 
dccay. Lo ! let us all assume his form. So saying, all of 
them assumed his form. Hence, they are called after 
him, prdna-s ' (Br. 1. 5. 21). Hence, it follows that the 
senses are but forms of this vital breath, that is to say, 
they are dependent on the breath for their functioning. 
This too has been set forth in the Antarydmibrdhmana, 
while speaking of the Sutratman : ' O Gautama ! Air 
indeed is that sutra (thread) ; this world and the next, 
nay. all beings whatever, are held together by this thread 
of air ; hence, again, O Gautama ! a man is said to be 
dead, when all his limbs get loose, the thread of this vital 
air alone having bound them together once ' (Br. 3.7. 2) . 
Thus, the flow of prana and the functioning of manas 
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(the mind) being concomitants of each other, the control 
of the former leads to the control of the latter. 

It may here be argued. that this concomitance is 
not borne out, as, in sleep the mind does not appear to 
function. though the flow of breath has not ceased. It is 
not so, for, the mind, being then in a condition 
of potential existence, only appears as non-existent. 

Again, it may be argued that, what has been said in 
the sruti, ' When the prdna has been exhausted, breathe 
in through the nose,' involves a contradiction; for, we do 
never find any breath in the body of a dead man for- 
saken by prana; nor is there cessation of prana in the 
case of one who is breathing and alive. In fact there is 
no such contradiction, for, absence of heavy breathing is 
all that is meantby c exhaustionof/>ra?m ' in the present 
instance. The speed of the flow of breath, observable in 
one engaged in digging the ground, or felling a tree, or 
ascending a hill-top or running swiftly, does not obtain 
in one who is standing or sitting or asleep. Similarly, 
one who has acquired sunicient skill in the practice of 
pranayama has his flow of breath rendered thinner than 
that of another person. Says the sruti, with this very 
thing in mind : 

' Having drawn the breath in, long enough, he should 
then give it out very slowly.' 

Just as a chariot with restive horses is dragged away 
from its right course to any place whatever and has to 
be restored to the right path again, by the driver curbing 
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the horses through the reins, so also the mind, dragged 
hither and thither by the senses and vasana-s, is held in 
perfect check, only when the string oSprana is held fast 
and well. 

The ' restraint of breath ' referred to in the passage 
c He should apply himself to restraint of breath, etc/ 
quoted above is elsewhere thus described: 

' Withprana of proper length, one should thrice repeat 
the Gayatri with the Vydhrti, the Pranaua and the Siras; — 
this is prdnaydma. Prdnaydma-s are said to be three in number, 
recaka, puraka and kumbhaka. Drawing the air up, completely 
exhausting the air from the akata (space) and creating a void 
therein, one should control the void thus created : this is recaka. 
As one sucks in water through the stalk of a lotus, so should 
one draw air isi (for prdnayama) — this is puraka. Neither 
inhaling nor exhaling any air, nor moving any of one's limbs, 
one should direct oneself towards prdndydma : this is kumbhaka ' 
{A. M. 11-14). 

Here, in order to expel all air frcm within the body, 
the akasa (space) within the body should be emptied of 
all air, by raising it up from within. When, thus, the 
body is emptied of all air, not a particle should be allow- 
ed to re-enter it and control should be exercised on this 
idea of perfeGt void : This is recaka. 

Kumbhaka is of two kinds: internal and external. 
Vasistha describes the two thus: 

' That condition, when apana has just ceased to flow 
out from within and prana has not yet commenced Aowing into 
the heart from without, is oikumbhaka (internal) as experienced 
by yogin-s. When prana has just ceased to flow in from 
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without and apana has not yet commenced Aowing out 
from within, that condition of fullness is of external kumbhaka' 
{Lagk. 29. 211, 216). 

It may be added that inspiration adversely arTects 
the internal, and expiration, the external, kumbhaka; 
while the slightest movement of the body would prove 
detrimental to the case of either kumbhaka. as such 
movement has, as its necessary concomitant, either the 
one or the other of the two, namely, inspiration and 
expiration. Patanjali too describes prdndydma, which 
is the next stage after posture, in his aphorisms, 
thus: 'This (posture) being accomplished, prdndydma 
(follows) — the cutting off of the course of inspiration 
and expiration (of the breath) ' (2. 49). It should 
not be supposed that, though there is suspension in 
the flow of breath in kumbhaka, there is such now of 
breath in inspiration and expiration during recaka 
and puraka; for, by constantly practising these two in 
an increasing measure, the natural, even coufse of 
prdna is invariably modined to some perceptible 
extent. This practice is spoken of by Patahjali thus : 
' It is external, internal, or steady; regulated by place, 
time, and number; and is long and subtle ' (2. 50). 
Recdka is the external course, puraka the internal course 
and kumbhaka the suspension (of breath). Each of.these 
has to be regulated by the ' region ', ' duration ' and 
' number ' tests. It is as follows : When recaka is in its 
natural course, the breath rises from the heart and ilows 
inthedirectionof the tip of the nose,becomingimpercep- 
tible at a distance of twelve digits (from the tip of the 
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Bose) . By practice, however, it gradually rises from the 
navel or the rectum (instead of from the heart), and is 
rendered imperceptible at a distance of twenty-four or 
thirty-six digits, as the case may be. During recaka 
through excessive effort, the breath, which rises from the 
navel or regions below, is discernible within, by the pecu- 
liar sensation round the region whence it rises. Externally 
too we can determine its length by holding a piece of 
cotton against the breath so expired. This is the ' region ' 
test. Determining the number of times one is able to 
(mentally) repeat the Pranavd (Omkara) during one 
recaka (as it naturally flows), such as ten, twenty or 
thirty is the ' duration ' test. Reckoning the number of 
times one does the recaka, such as ten this month, twenty 
the next thirty the one following, and so on, is the 
'number' test. Reckoning the pranayama-s cbaracterized 
by the regions and durations set forth above performed 
per day, as ten, twenty or thirty, is another kirid of 
' number ' test. The above tests should, in the same 
manner, be applied in the case oipuraka. Though in 
kumbhaka it is impossible to apply the ' region ' test, 
yet the ' duration ' and ' number ' tests are surely 
applicable to it. As a thick lump of cotton, on being 
spread out, becomes long and gets tlimsy on account of 
attenuation, even so does prana, on being subjected to 
practice, by the gradual increase in region, duration and 
number, become long and is rendered subtleonaccount 
of its imperceptibility . Patanjali speaks of an altogether 
different kind of pranayama from the three mentioned 
above, namely, recaka, puraka and kumbhaka, thus: ' The 
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fourth is that which has no bearing on the external and 
internal positions ' (2.51). The kumbhaka performed 
after expiring all breath from within, as much as it 
lies in one's power, is extemal kumbhaka; the same 
peribrmed after filling up the breath, as much as it lies in 
one's power, is internal kumbhaka. The prdndydma that 
is practised purely as kumbhaka, without any bearing on 
recaka and puraka, becomes the fourth, in consideration 
of the three described before. The three processes, recaka 
and others, are meant for those who are addicted to 
sleep, sloth and other grievous vices, while the fourth is 
for those who are free from such vices. 

(Pataiijali) sets forth the result of prdndyama thus, 
in his aphorism: ' Thence is destroyed the covering of 
the light' (2. 52). The light, i.e., Hght of sattoa; that 
which obscures such light is tamas, the cause of sleep, 
sloth and the like; this is removed (by the practice of 
prdnaydma) . Another result which follows the removal 
is thus described in the aphorism : 'The mind becomes fit 
for the stages of Contemplation (2. 53). Contem- 
plation is the transfixing of the mind on some particular 
region, such as the plexuses situated respectively at the 
rectum, the navel, the heart, the middle of the eye- 
brows, the crown of the head, etc. as set forth in the 
aphorism: * Contemplation is the fixing of the mind 
on something' (3. 1). The sruti too corroborates this: 
' That state, wherein the wise man considers the mind 
as the ever active instrumeilt of imagination, projects it on 
the Self and retains it in the self-same condition, is described 
as dharana (contemplation) ' (A. JVa., 15). 
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The mind freed, through prdndydma from its native 
fickleness, due to the inherent quality of energy (rajas), 
and from its native indolence, etc. due to the inherent 
quality of grossness (tamas), becomes fit for such 
contemplation. 

By the word c method ' occurring in the passage, 
' By constantly practising the prdndydma and adopting 
the method expounded by the teacher,' is implied any 
one of the several processes well-known to Yogin-s, such 
as the whirling of the Meru, i.e. the head, setting the 
uvula in motion with the tip of thetongue, contempla- 
tion of the light at the navel-plexus and the heart, the 
use of drugs calculated to stupify and so on. Thus have 
been shown the severaleffective means ofmental training 
leading to the dissolution of the mind, namely, 
application to spiritual science, company of the holy, 
entire abandonment of latent desire and restrainmg 
the flow of breath. 1 

Henceforward we touch upon Goncentration 
which is the end whose means were set forth above. 
After excluding the first three of the five stages of the 
mind, the two stages that remain make up what is called 
Goncentration. The said stages have been enume- 
rated by the author of the Togasutra-bhasya thus: 
' Distraction, dormancy, constraint, onepointedness and 
restraint, are the five stages of the mind '(1.1) (i.e., of 
mental activity). The mind is * distracted,' when 
inclined towaids the life of the lower self or attracted 

1 Secpage 112. 
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by the (impure) vasand-s relating to love of worldly 
fame, pride of learning or the acquisition of bodily 
grace; it is ' dormant,' when overpowered by sleep, 
sloth and the Iike; it is ' constrained,' when resting 
occasionally in contemplation and, as such, 'in a state 
distinguishable from distraction. Of these three, there 
is not the remotest possibility of doubt that the dis- 
tracted and dormant stages have anything to do with 
concentration. When the mind is constrained, such 
concentration as may be possible, being rendered 
subordinate to distraction, would not lie within the 
legitimate province of yoga. ' In other words, such 
concentration, beiag subjected to constraint, is forthwith 
reduced to nothing, even as seeds encompassed by nre. 
That condition, which revĕals a thing in its real form 
to the one-pointed mind, removes all pain altogether, 
loosens the bonds of karman and brings the state of 
absorption within sight, is called samprajMU-yoga 
(concentration of the conscious variety) . That condi- 
tion of the mind, when all transformations are held 
under check, is called asamprajnata (concentration of 
the unconscious variety). The one-pointedness which 
is characteristic" of the conscious variety of concentra- 
tion is thus set forth (by Patanjali) in the aphorism: 
* The condition of £he mind, known as concentration- 
transformation, is attained, when the ' repressed ' 
and the ' revivĕd ' transformations are . similar ' 
(3. 12). By 'repressed' is meant ' that which has 
been put out ' i.e., past. By ' revived ' is meant ' that 
which has arisen,' i.e., present. These two kinds of 
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transformations would be similar, only when each of 
them relates to the same thing in succession. Such 
transformation is known as Goncentration. Goncen- 
tration, wherein onepointedness is accelerated, is 
set forth in the following sutra: ' Goncentration- 
transformation is the setting of distractions and the 
rising of onepointedness of the mind in due order ' 
(3. 11). The mind impelled by the quality of rajas 
(energy), runs after objects one after the other. These 
distractions diminish day by day, by special effort put 
forth in that behalf, by the yogin and ' onepointedness ' 
rises in an increasing measure. Such transformation 
of the mind is called ' Goncentration '. 

Of the eight stages leading to this Concentration, 
forbearance, observances, posture, regulation of breath, 
and abstraction are the five exterior ones. Of these, 
forbearance is thus spoken of in the aphorism : ' For- 
bearance consists in abstaining from,killing, falsehood, 
theft, incontinence and greediness ' (2. 30). For- 
bearance (yama) is that which induces the yogin to 
forbear from prohibited acts, such as killing and the 
rest. Observances are set forth thus : ' Observances 
consist in purity, contentment, austerity, study 
and resignation to Ihara' (2. 32). Observances 
(niyama-s) are those which turn one away from actions 
based on desire, which are the cause of incarnation, 
and induce one duly to carry out such disinterested 
duties as bring about liberation. The difFerence 
between (the carying out .of ) .'these two is thus shown 
in the smrti: 

21 
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' The wise man should ever devote his attention to 
forbearance, no matter whether he ever neglects observances 
or not; for, one devoted solely to observances falls, should 
he neglect forbearance. One devoted to observances and 
neglecting forbearance meets with sure destruction. Not so 
one full of forbearance, but tardy of observances. Thus, 
taking due note of the relative strength of forbearance and 
observances, the wise man should caremlly apply his mind 
mosdy to forbearance.* 

The results of forbearance and observances are 
thus described in the aphorisms : c There arise suspension 
of antipathy (on abstinence from killing being acquired 
as a habit) , bestowal of fruits (on veracity being con- 
nrmed), gravitating of all precions stones towards (the 
yogin on abstinence from theft of all kinds being 
acquired as a habit), attainment of supreme vigour (on 
the connrmation of continence), knowledge of the how 
and whereforeof existence, i.e., immunity from the fear 
of rebirth, etc, (on abstinence from greediness).' ' From 
purity arise disgust for one 's own body and dissociation 
from others ' ; c Moreover there arise clear passivity, 
pleasantness of mind, fixity of attention, subjugation 
of the senses, and ntness for communion with the soul.' 
' Superlatke happiness (arises) from contentment.' 
' There arise from penance, after the destruction of 
impurities, occult powers in the body and the senses.' 
c By study is produced communion with the 
desired deity.* ' From resignation to Ihara (follows) 
the accomplishment of samddhi (Concentration) ' 
(2. 35-45). 
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Posture and regulation of breath have been denned 
and explained before. 

Abstractioo is thus defined in the aphorism: 
'Abstraction is, as it were, the imitation, by the 
senses, of the thinkng principle, by withdrawing them- 
selves from their objects' (2. 54). Sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell are the objects of the senses. Turned 
away from them, the senses, hearing and the rest, 
stand (abstracted within), acting as it were in accord 
with the then condition of the mind. Says the sruti: 

' The five (senses) having sound, etc. as their 
objects and the ever restless mind should all be deemed as 
so many reins handled by the one emilgent Self; — that 
mental process is abstraction ' (A. Na. 5). 

' The five, having sound, etc. as their objects ' are 
the five senses. hearing and others. These and the 
mind, which forms the sixth with them, should all be 
turned off from their respective objects and should be 
thought of as so many reins of the inner Self. This is 
pratydhdra — 'abstraction. The result of abstraction is 
thus given in the aphorism: ' Then folIows the 
greatest mastery over the senses ' (2. 55). 

Then are described contemplation, absorption and 
Goncentration in the three aphorisms: ' Contemplation 
(dharana) is the fixing of the mind on some thing.* 
c The unity of the mind with it is absorption (dhydna).' 
' The same, when conscious only of the object, as if 
unconscious of itself, is Goncentration (samddhi) ' 
(3. 1-3). Reference has already been made to the 
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plexuses of the rectum, etc. as regions whereon the 
mlnd is fixed during contemplation. Another such 
region is hinted at in the sruti: 

' That state, wherein the wise man considers the mind 
as the ever active instrument of imagination, projects it on 
the Self and retains it in the self-same condition, is described 
as dharana (contemplationl ' [A. Na. 15). 

' Let the mind, which thinks of every possible 
object, think of itself and of nothing else.' Effort in 
this direction is the fixing of the mind on itsclf. 

The ' unity of the mind with it ' spoken of in 
reference to absorption means the flow of the mind in 
the one direction of tattoa. This is of two kinds: 
intermittent and continuous. These two, in due course, 
become absorption and Concentration. These two 
are thus spoken of by the great Yogin, Sarvanubhava : 

' Gnosis of the kind just described comes of one- 
pointedness of the mind. The method to be employed for 
acquiring the means to such Gnosis, to wit, absorption, is 
as follows: One should meditate upon the residual Sat, Cit 
and Ananda, after causing the several orders of creation 
to melt away, by reversing the process of evolution'in his 
mind. That strĕam of the transformations of the mind, 
ever conscious of Brahman and devoid of the least vestige of 
cgoism, is the result of confirmed practice of dhyana (absorp- 
tion) and is known as samprajnata-samadhi (Concentration 
of the conscious variety).' 

Sarnkarabhagavatpada explains the same thus : 
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' All-Gnosis, in form resembling akasa, Iuminous 
once for all, unborn, one, immutable, unattached, all- 
pervading, without a second; — I, the liberated, am ever that, 
the Word OM. I am all-pure Gnosis and immutable; 
I have, by nature, nothing for my object. I am the un- 
conditioned AU, pervading everywhere, — before, behind, 
above and below; having no beginning and standing fully 
renected in the Self. I am unborn, immortal, undecaying, 
undying, self-effulgent, all-pervading, without a second, 
transcending the chain of cause and effect, entirely pure, 
ever content and, hence, verily ever liberated, — the Word 
OM' {Upa., 10. 1-3). 

It may here be asked why the conscious variety of 
Concentration, wbich is the principal, should be made 
to take the place of one of its auxiliaries, namely, that 
Goncentration which comes after absorption, as the 
eighth in order (from yama, etc). The answer is that 
there is no such inconsistency involved therein, as 
there is really no sharp difference between the said 
two kinds of Concentrations. Just as a pupil, learning 
the Veda, stumbles very often, but all the same rectifi.es 
himself eventually, while after nnishing the whole course 
he is cautious enough not to stumble; and a teacher 
(of the Veda) makes no such mistakes while engaged in 
teaching, even though he may be absent-minded or 
slothful occasionally, similarly, it should be understood 
that there is difference between absorption, Goncen- 
tration, and the conscious variety of Goncentration, 
which mark three different stages of perfection. even 
though the object in view is the same in all the three 
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cases. Contemplation, absorption and Concentration 
are the internal auxiliaries of conscious Concentration, 
as they relate to the mind. The five auxiliaries, 
yama and others, are the external. This has been 
thus spoken of in the aphorism: ' The three are more 
intimate than the previous ones (3. 7).' There- 
fore, when the inremal means are, in the first instance, 
gained in virtue of some past or present f eligious merit, 
much erTort neednot beput forth towards accomplishing 
the external ones. Though Patanjali has elaborately de- 
scribed the samprajnata and the savikalpa kinds of 
Concentration in their relation to material objects, the 
physical elements and their subtle counterparts, the 
senses, egoism, etc, yet no heed need be paid to tbem 
by us, as they have, for their aim, the acquisition of 
certain occult powers, such as of becoming invisibe, etc. 
which run counter to the end and aim of real (absolute) 
Concentration, which is Liberation. The following 
aphorisms bear out the position assumed above: 
c These are obstacles in the way of samddki (absolute 
Concentration) , and arepowerskt momentsof suspension' 
(3. 38). { (There should be) entire absence of attach- 
ment or pride in the invitations by the po wers (of various 
places), for there is the possibility of the recurrence of 
evil ' (3. 52). The 'powers of various places ' 
are the several gods. It is on record that Uddalaka, 
though invited by the gods, disregarded them and took 
to absolute Concentration (niroikalpa-samddhi) alone. 
The same is gathered from the following dialogue' 
Rama— 
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' O sage, the best among the knowers of the Self ! Why 
is It that powers such as soaring up in the sky and the like 
are not seen in those that are Hberated while yet living 
(jwanmukta-s) ? ' (Lagh. 28. 1). 

Vasistha — 

' Even one, who is ignorant of the Self and is yet in 
bondage, attains, by requisitioning the aid of proper materlals, 
incantations, practices and observances of time, occult 
powers, such as soaring up in the sky, etc, O Raghava! 
The attaining of such powers is not within the sphere of the 
knower of the Self; for, verily the knower of the Self has 
to cast his eye only on the Self. Content in the Self, through 
the Self, he does not pursue amdya (ignorance). The wise 
consider whatever things pertain to the world are so many 
forms of gross ignorance. How is it possible for the knower 
of the Self, who has given up ignorance, to drown himself 
in them? The innuence exercised by materials, incantations, 
action and time, though conducive to the successml acquisi- 
tion of occult powers, does not help a jot towards attaining 
the highest condition of beatitude. How can the Self, which 
can be attained only on the cessation of all kinds of desire, 
ever be attained by one whose mind is yet immersed in the 
desire for occult powers? These worldly objects do not 
attract the knower of the Truth, even as rustic women-folk 
have no charms for the gallant in fast love with a polished 
lady of fashionable life. The jwanmukta will not be filled 
with wonder, even if the sun should shed cool rays of light 
or the disc of the moon emit hot beams, or, even if a jet of 
flame were to shoot downwards. No curiosity is roused in 
him by any of these or other wonderM things, as he looks 
upon them all as so many forces of the supreme Self, 
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manifesting themselves in these diverse ways in this world. 
Were he, even after realizing the Self, to desire these occult 
powers, he will easily gain them by degrees, through materials 
which would serve as means tending to that end ' (ibid., 28. 
2-9; 27. 66-7). 

The conscious variety of concentration {samprajnata- 
samddhi) directed towards the Self leads to obliteration 
of ddsand and absolute interception {nirodha-samddki) . 
Hence due importance has to be attached to it. 

Now is described this absolute interception which 
is the fifth stage. This is thus defined in the aphorism : 
' Interception x is the transformation of the mind at the 
moments of interception, — -the impressions of distraction 
and interception going out and rising up respectively * 
(3. 9). The ' impressions of distraction ' are un- 
favourable to samddhi. They have been set forth, 
while speaking of the Goncentration of Uddalaka: 

' "When shall I rest for a long time in that exceedingly 
holy state, free from all thinking whatever, even like a cloud 
resting on the top of mount Meru! " — Overwhelmed with this 
anxiety, Uddalaka forced himself into posture after posture 
and practised absorption. When his mind, restless like a 

1 The word ' interception ' is a literal rendering of what is 
called nirodka-parinama, that transformation of the mind leading 
to ra.Todhasam.adhi, here rendered by the words ' absolute intercep- 
tion '. It means the utter emptying of the mind of all thotight 
other than the one on which it stands intercepted, so to speak. 
The supreme fullness of the mind with this idea, even up to the 
forgetfulness of such experience, may, taking the positive aspect 
of the state, be described as ' absolute interception '. 
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monkey, was drawn hither and thither by the various objects 
of enjoyment, he did not find that steadiness (in concentration) 
leading to the supreme Bliss. The ape of his mind, drawn 
off at one time from external objects, ran thereafter to the 
groups of things stored within; at another time, giving up 
the internal groups, it resorted to the extemal objects. Then 
again, taking to wings, it moved hither and thither like a 
frightened bird; it saw, yet again, an expanse of light, 
resembling the rising sun; next, it saw the akasa alone and, 
Iast of all, utter darkness. He cut off these thought-images, 
surging up again and again at random, with one strong enort 
of his mind, even like a valiant hero cutting off his enemies 
in battle, with one stroke of his sword. The crowd of images 
having been thus laid low, he saw, in the dkdsa of his heart, 
the darkness of ignorance, as black as Aoating soot and 
obscuring the sun of discrimination. He dispelled even this 
with the light of the sun of proper Gnosis; and when all 
darkness had been dispelled, he saw a huge mass of effulgence 
within. He scattered it off, as the young elephant does a 
forest of land-lotuses; the light having disappeared, the mind 
of the sage, which began to reel, went to sleep Iike lotuses at 
the close of day. He soon shook off even this, whereupon he 
found himself awake to the consciousness of all-pervading 
dkdsa. When this too was lost, his mind sank into stupor, 
which again this large-hearted sage shook off (with effort). 
Thence attaining, at the end, the indescribable condition 
bereft of light, darkness, sleep, stupor and the like, the mind 
(of the sage) found supreme quiescence for a moment ' (ibid., 
24. 29, 35-9, 109-14). 

These ' impressions of distraction ' are daily and 
hourly shaken off, by effort, put forth by the yogin, with 
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a view to intercepting them and ' impressions of 
interception ' which are adversaries continually rise in 
their place. When this is accomplished, interception 
keeps pace with the mind, at every moment. In this 
manner is accomplished the transformation of the 
mind known as ' interception '. 

It may here be asked : in accordance with the rule — 
1 All objects, except consciousness, undergo transfor- 
mation every moment ' — the mind should be considered 
as subject to a series of transformations for all time. 
This is no doubt true. This continuity of transforma- 
tions is obvious in the case of the distracted mind. But 
what about the intercepted mind? With a view to 
meeting this dimculty, the next aphorism clearly 
says: 'Its flow becomes steady by impressions' (3. 10). 
As nre burns brighter and brighter, with every fresh 
addition of sacred fuel and clarined butter and as, after 
the fuel, etc. have been consumed, it burns, at nrst, 
at a degree lower than before, and continues gradually 
to burn lower and lower ; so, indeed, does the intercepted 
mind become more and more connrmed in the habit 
of steadiness. In the acquisition of this habit, the 
impression born of every previous effort, serves as tbe 
cause of the steadiness that subsequently follows. 
The Lord very lucidly explains this ' steady flow ' : 

( When his subdued thought is fixed on the Self, free 
from Ionging after all covetable things, then it is said, " he is 
harmonized ". As a lamp in a windless place Aickers not, 
to such is likened the yogin of subdued thought, absorbed in 
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the yoga of the Self. That in which the mind finds rest, 
quieted by the practice olyoga; that in which he, seeing the 
Self, in the Self is satisned; that in which he iinds the 
supreme delight which the reason can grasp beyond the 
senses, wherein established he moves not from the Reality; 
having obtained which, he thinks there is no greater gain 
beyond it; wherein, established, he is not shaken even by 
heavy sorrow; that should be known by the name of yoga, 
this disconnection from the union with pain. Thhyoga must 
be clung to with firm comdction and with undesponding 
mind' (BG, 6. 18-23). 

The means of absolute interception is mentionedin 
the aphorism : ' The other (variety) is that (samddhi) 
which consists of the remnant samskdra left by the 
practice of the cause of complete suspension ' (1 . 18). 
Gomplete suspension is suspension of the transformations 
of the mind. For bringing about this, strong personal 
effort is essential. Such effort, whenput forth frequently 
accomplish.es the suspension. The result of such repeated 
effort is the variety, other than the conscious variety of 
concentration, spoken of in the preceding aphorism; 
that is to say , the variety spoken of here is asamprdjnata- 
samddhi. As it is not possible to conceive of the form 
of the mind free from transformation, in that condition, 
it is said to consist of ' the remnant samskara.' The 
generation (of this condition) from the cause of complete 
suspension is thus clearly set forth by the Lord: 

' Abandoning without reserve all desire born of the 
imagination, by the mind curbing the aggregate of the 
senses on every side, little by little let him gain tranquillity, 
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by means of reason controlled by steadiness; having made 
the mind abide in the Self, Iet him not think of anything. As 
often as the wavering and unsteady mind goes forth, so often 
reining it in, Iet him bring it under the control of the Self ' 
[BG, 6. 24-6). 

Though objects of desire, such as garlands. per- 
fumes, women, children, friends, mansions,lands and the 
Kke, are full of many evils, well-known to wise men who 
are well-versed in the science of liberation, yet, through 
the inrluence of beginningless avidya, the mind, after 
covering up all sucb evils, invests the objects with a 
core of good. From such ' imagination ' arise desires 
of the form of ' May this be mine.' So says the 
smrti: 

' All desire has its root in imagination; even sacrihces 
are born of imagination; — O desire! I know thy origin. 
Verily thou art born of imagination; I do not propose having 
anything to do with thee. Verily shalt thou perish, root 
and branch.' 

The evils inherent in the objects of desire, being 
rendered clearly palpable, by bringing discrimination to 
bear on them, desires turn away from them, as from 
the milk-porridge vomited by a dog. The word ' all ' 
has been used to qualify ' desires ', with a view to 
suggesting that the desire for the attainment oiBrahma- 
loka, etc. or the eight occult powers, animan, etc, 
should be abandoned likewise, along with the desire 
for garlands, perfum.es and the rest. One who has 
taken the vow of absttnence fxom all food for a month, 
though abstaining from it during that period, feels 
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that the craving for it springs up again and again. 
The words c without reserve ' have been used to signify 
that cravings such as these should be altogether curbed. 
Though, on the abandonment of desire, all deliberate 
action ceases, the activity of the senses like the eye, 
which cannot, in consequence of their very nature, be 
curbed from cognizing forms and the Hke, should also be 
controlled by strong mental efFort. The words ' on every 
side ' have been used in this connection, with a view to 
implying the suspension, even of activities such as visits 
to temples for worship. The words ' little by little ' 
suggest that tranquillity is to be attainedstage by stage. 
These stages which are four in number are thus 
described in the Kathopanisad: c The wise man should 
reduce all speech to thought, all thought to the self 
that discriminates (buddhi), the discriminating self into 
the great self (mahat), and the great self into the Self 
that is all peace and tranquillity ' (1. 3. 13). 

* Speech ' is of two kinds : temporal (laukika) and 
spiritual (vaidika). The nrst consists of conversation 
relating to every-day life, the second of the muttering 
of mantra-s, etc. enjoined by the Veda. Of these, 
temporal speech being the cause of considerable distrac- 
tion, the yogin should abandon it, even in moments of 
cessation from concentration. Hence says the smrti: 

' The bearer of the single danda x must have these 
seven: silence, posture, meditation, indinerence, love of 
solitude, contentment and equanimity' (Narada. Up. 4. 23). 

1 The ekadandin, as this order of sairmyasin-s is called. 
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The second kind of speech, consisting of Vedic 
mantra-s, etc. should also be given up at the time of 
absolute interception. This is the nrst stage (of reduc- 
tion) relating to speech. Having mastered this stage 
with strong effort in a few days or months or yeais, 
the student should apply himself to the next stage 
(of reduction) referring to thought. Otherwise, the 
higher stages will fail, through failure of the first stage, 
even as, with the fall of the lowest storey of a palace, 
the higher ones will topple down. Eyes and the other 
senses have, no doubt, to be brought under control, but 
their control may be included, either under the control 
of thought or of speech. 

If it be argued that speech cannot be reduced to 
thought,for the reason that one sense cannot get reduced 
to another, such argument is based on misunderstanding, 
for, no such reduction is actually meant. What is 
meant is that, between speech and thought, which 
produce innumerable distractions, by first bringing 
speech under control, mental activity alone will remain 
to be dealt with. 

When control of speech gets connrmed into a habit 
and speechlessness becomes, asit were,part of our nature, 
as in the case of cows, buffaloes, horses and the like, 
thought should thence be reduced to the c self that 
discriminates '. The Self is of three Hnds: c The 
self that discriminates ', 'the great selP, and c the 
Self that is all peace and tranquillity '. That, re- 
maining in which the Self knows. in fact, the condition 
essential to the act of knowing, egoism, is bere implied 
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by the word ' discriminates ' used in the phrase 
' tbe self that discriminates '. The instrument of such 
discrimination, namely, the mind, being separately 
mentioned as that which has to be reduced, this discrimi- 
nation is none other than egoism. Egoism is again 
twofoId: individual and cosmic. ' Here I am, the son 
of so and so '" — egoism of this explicit type belongs to the 
individual variety. The cosmic varietyofegoism consists 
in the mere consciousness ' I am ', which, being common 
to all beings, is called ' cosmic ', i.e., greal (mahat). 
The two kinds of Self conditioned by these two kinds of 
egoism(are the ' self that discriminates ' and the e great 
self '). The unconditioned Self is the ' Self that is all 
peace and tranquillity '. All these are inter-related and 
may be looked upon as being within or outside one 
another. The Self that is all peace and tranquillity is 
the inmost core of all, being all pure Gnosis; in It 
subsists primordial matter (mulaprakrti) , in the form 
of crude force which is unmanifest (avyaktd). This 
manifests itself primarily as Cosmic egoism, being then 
called the mahat. This mahat continues to externalize 
itself further as individual egoism, which rurther 
develops itse3f into the mind, which ultimately expresses 
itself in speech and the other senses, which are its rinal 
developments (in man). 

With all this in mind the sruti speaks of the inter- 

relation of the same series, proceeding from outside: 

' Objects transcend the senses, the mind transccnds 

objects, the intellect transcends the mind, the mahat-Atman 

transcends the intellect, the unmanifest transcends the mahat, 
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the Self (Purusa) transcends the unmanifest, — beyond the 
Purusa there is nothing which can transcend Him. He is 
the ultimate limit, the goal (of all)' (Katha. 1.3. 10-11). 

It being so, one should reduce the mind, the 
instrument wherewith the various kinds of analytic and 
synthetic processes of thought are brought about, into 
egoism ; in other words, giving up all mental ranctions, 
one should retain egoism alone. It should not be sup- 
posed that this is impossible. For, in reply to Arjuna's 
observation : 

' I deem it (the mind) as hard to curb as the wind ' 
(BG, 6. 34), . 

The Lord has well said : 

' Without doubt, O mighty-armed ! the mind is hard to 
curb and resdess; but it may be curbed by constant practice 
and by dispassion. Toga is hard to attain, methinks, by a 
self that is uncontrolled; but by the self controlled it is attain- 
able by properly directed means ' (BG, 6. 35-6). 

' Gonstant practice ' and ' dispassion ' will be ex- 
plained later with reference to the aphorisms of Patail- 
jali. By ' a self that is uncontrolled ' is meant one who 
has not acquired firm and steady mastery over the stage 
preceding the one he finds himself in. He who is thus 
equipped is ' the self-controlled '. Gaudapadagarya 
has well explained, with illustration, the properly 
directed means which leads to yoga : 

' Even as the emptying of the ocean, drop by drop, by 
the tip of a blade of kusa-grass, could be accomplished (by 
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one) with sustained and patient effort, so also could be estab- 
lished control over the mind ' (3. 41). 

" Though one may be more poweriul (than others), one 
should never stand pitted against a host of such, at the same 
time. Such a one is sure to meet with defeat, even as the 
ocean at the hands of the tittibka.' 

In this connection, those well-versed in folk-lore 
relate the following fable: The ocean carried away 
with its receding tide the eggs of some bird, laid some- 
where cn its beach. (Enraged at this) , the bird re- 
solved upon drying up the ocean, and began to empty 
out the water drop by drop with its bill. Though 
dissuaded by other birds of its kind, nothing daunted, 
the bird sought their alliance. The sage Narada, 
observing the trouble and worry of sg many birds 
constantly Aying to and from the ocean, took com- 
passion on them and sent Garuda, the lord of birds, 
to go and assist his kindred. Thereupon, the ocean, 
which began to dry up by the Aapping of Garuda's 
wings, was filled with consternation and restored the 
eggs to the puny bird. 

Even so would the Lord bless the yogin, who applies 
himself with untiring effort to the highest dharma, 
namely, the control of the mind. This untiring appli- 
cation comes of using means favourab!e to it from time 
to time. This is very much like one eating cooked 
rice, taking soup, condiments, etc. appealing to the 
palate and the tongue, between every morsel. Vasistha 
says, : with this in mind : 

22 
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' The rlght course to be adopted by one who is in his 
novitiate is this: Two parts of the mind must be filled with 
objects of enjoyment, one with philosophy, and the remaining 
one with devotion to the teacher. Having advanced a little, 
he should fi.ll one part of the mind with objects of enjoyment, 
two parts with devotion to the teacher and the remaining 
one with getting an insight into the meaning of philosophy. 
When he has attained pronciency, he should every day fill 
two parts of his mind with philosophy and supreme renuncia- 
tion and the remaining two with meditation and devoted 
service to the Guru' (Lagh., 21. 36-8). 

By 'objects of enjoyment ' is here meant the going 
about for alms, to keep body and soul together and such 
duties as pertain to the class and station in life (varna 
and asrama) to which one belongs. After practising 
yoga for, say, one ghatikd (twenty-four minutes) or a 
muhurta (forty-eight minutes) according to one's capa- 
city, spending the next muhurta in attending to the 
Guru, when he expounds philoscphy, or in attending on 
him, then looking after creature comforts for about one 
muhurta, thereafter, studying some exposition of the 
philosophy of yoga for about the same time, one should 
apply oneself again to the practice of yoga. Thus, 
giving prominence to yoga in every act of his in 
the course of the day, he should combine them with it 
and carry them out then and there. Beibre retiring to 
bed, he should count the total period of time he has 
devoted to yoga during the day. Taking note ofthis, he 
should further try to add to the time devoted to yoga, 
during the next day or the next fortnight or the next 
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month If 5 thus, there is an increase in the time devoted 
to yoga, say by a minute for every muhurta, it will be 
found at the end of a year. that there has been a con- 
siderable addition to the time devoted toyoga. No doubt 
need be entertained that an exclusive devotion to yoga 
would afford little scope for other activities. For, it is 
only when totally free from all other activities that one is 
fit for yoga. It is for this reason, that the renunciation 
of the knower has to be preferred. Hence, one who 
is exclusively devoted to yoga, attains the height of yoga, 
stage by stage, even like a student or one apprenticed 
to a trade acquiring proficiency in his subject or 
trade. As a student learns a part of a quarter of a rk, 
then a quarter, then a half, then the whole rk, two rk-s, 
and then a whole section and so on, and becomes a 
teacher in ten or twelve years; or, as some merchant 
engaged in trade earns as profit one coin, two coins, and 
so on and at last becomes a millionaire or a multimillion- 
aire, similarly by commencing his yogic practice at tbe 
same time as the student and the merchant (commence 
their respective avocations), nay, by emulating their 
ways, as it were, why should one not reach the highest 
stage of yoga, within the same period of time ? Giving 
up, therefore, like Uddalaka, all analytic and synthetic 
processes of thought welling up in the mind, by main 
personal effort ; one should reduce the mind to the 
' self that discriminates ' i.e., conditioned by individual 
egoism. 

Having gained mastery over this second stage 
(indicated by entire suspension of the mind), when 
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mindlessness, such as obtains in the case of children and 
dumb persons, gets confirmed into a habit, the yogin 
should reduce this ' self that disciiminates,' namely, this 
explicit sense of individual egoism into the implicit 
cosmic egoism, namely, the principle called the mahat. 
Even as, in one under the inrluence of the slightest 
tendency to sloth, individual egoism becomes dormant 
of its own accord, so, even without the inAuence of sloth 
it ceases in the case of one who is trying effectively to 
forget it. This condition, which resembles What is 
known to the world as ' sloth ' and answers to what is 
called ' abstract perception ' {Niroikalpaka-jnand) by 
logicians (Tdrkika-s), is the third stage, wherein the 
principle of the mahat alone remains. 

Having mastered this stage by dint o'f skilrul appli- 
cation, the yogin should reduce this ' great selP of 
the form of ' cosmic egoism ' to the Self, which, on 
account of its being unconditioned, is ' all tiancruillity 
and peace ' and whose nature is all pure consciousness. 
It has been said : ' Having subdued the principle of 
the mahat, one should let pure ccnsciousness alone 
prevail.' The aforesaid effort at forgetfulness is 
much more useful here than in the previous stage. 
A student, who launches upon a course of the study 
of the sastra-s, stands in need of help in the form of 
interpretation and explanation of every line to him, 
till he has gained proficiency, but as soon as he has 
gained it, the rest of the book is plain to him without 
sucb help. In the same manner, the yogin, who has 
mastered thoroughly every preceding stage, finds 
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himself the means to accomplish the stages ihat succeed. 
The author of the Yogahhasja says to the same end: 

' Yoga should be understood by yoga, yoga develops 
from yoga ; that yogin, who is ever vigilant by the practice 
ofyoga, finds supreme Bliss.' 

At this stage there may arise doubt. In the 
sruti (quoted above), between the ' Great self ' and 4 the 
self that is all peace and tranquillity ', there is mention 
made of the principle called avyakta (unmanifest) as the 
material cause of mahat. Why is there no reference 
made to the reduction of the mahat to the aryakta? 
The answer is, it is not so, as thereby mahat would nieet 
with its laya (dissolution). Just as a jar of clay on 
being immersed in water, which is not its material 
cause, would not be reduced (to water) and lose its 
form, but would, on the other hand, be tumed into 
clay and lose its form when buried in earth, so also the 
mahat would not lose its form when reduced to the Self, 
but would, on the other hand, be annihilated when 
reduced into the avyakta. This annihilation (of the 
mahat) is certainly not the goal of life, as, in that case, 
the realization of the Self, (the means wherewith the 
goal of Iiberation could be attained) will be shorn of 
its very purpose; as also for the reason that c intercep- 
tion ' is mentioned as the means of acquiring the subtlety 
of intellect referred to in the stanza prescribing the 
way of realizaticn of the Self, which is as follows: 

' That is realked only by the sharp and subtle intellect 
of those possessed of keen observation. ' 
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And last of all, as no special effort is necessary to 
attain this kind of annihilation, which is self-evident and 
within the daily experience of everyone during sleep. 
Again it may be argued that, even though the con- 
scious variety of Concentration (samprajnata-samddhi) 
that raay be brought about by contemplation, absorp- 
tion and Goncentration, being of the nature of a one- 
pointed transformation of the mind, is useful as a 
means towards the realization (of the Self that is all 
tranquillity and peace), yet as the mind, when inter- 
cepted in the ' Self that is all peace and trarjquillity ' 
and thus thrown into the condition of the unconscious 
variety of Goncentration (asamprajndta-samadhi) , is 
not subjected to any transformation, as during sleep, 
it cannot be of any use towards the realization of the 
Self. The answer is that the realization (of the Self) 
cannot be warded off, as it is of the nature of an estab- 
lished fact. It has been said in the Sreyomarga with 
the same in view : 

' One should cause the mind which, by its very nature, 
is ever prone to assume either of the two forms of the Self 
and the not-Self, to throw into the background its perceptions 
of the non-Self, by taMng on the form of Self alone. 5 

A jar of clay, which is undergoing the process 
of manufacture, comes forth filled with the all-pervading 
dkasa; filling it up with water, rice and so on is due 
to human effort, afterwards. Though the water, etc. 
in the jar may be taken out, the akasa (in the jar, 
adhering to it since its production) cannot at all be 
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removed; nay, it still continuts to be there, even 
though the mouth of the jar be hermetically sealed. 
In the same manner, the mind, in the act of being 
born, comes into existence only full cf the conscious- 
ness of the Self (Attna-caitanya). It takes on, after its 
birth, owing to the inAuence of virtue and vice, the 
causes of all enjoyment, the form of jars, cloths, colour, 
taste, pleasure, pain and other transformations of that 
kind, even like melted copper, cast into moulds. Of 
these, even though transformations, such as colour, 
taste and the like, which are of the not-Self variety, are 
warded off from the mind, the form of the Self, which 
does not depend on any external cause, cannot be 
warded off. Thence, by the mind, intercepted from 
all transformations by the Concentration known as 
' interception ' ; rendered surEciently subtle, in conse- 
quence of its being devoid of all impressions what- 
soever; one-pointed, because of being turned towards 
Gonsciousness alone;; — by such a mind is realized the 
Atman without any impediment whatsoever. The 
author of the Varttika, as well as Sarvanubhavayogin, 
say, adopting the same view: 

' The mind takes on the form of pleasure, pain and the 
like, owing to the inrluence of virtue and vice, whereas the 
form of the mind, in its native aspect, is not conditioned by 
any extraneous cause. To the mind intercepted from all 
transformations is revealed the supreme Bliss; known by 
the name of ' asamprajndta^samadhi ', this Concentration is the 
favourite of the Yogin-s.' 
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Though the realization of the Self is by itself an 
established fact, application to the practice of ' inter- 
ception ' is meant for the prevention of transformations 
(of the mind) of the not-Self variety. It has, therefore, 
been said: 

' Having made the mind abide in the Self, let him not 
think of anything at all ' (BG, 6. 25) . 

As the science ofyoga concerns itself only with the 
Concentration as the proper method of treatment of the 
mind 5 there is no direct mention made in it of the realiza- 
tion of the Self, while dealing with the Coiicentration 
induced by interception. This, however, is in a way 
indirectly hinted at; for, having begun with ' Toga is 
the suppression of the transformations of the thinking 
principle ' (1. 2), it says in the very next aphorism: 
' Then the seer abides in his own Self ' (1. 3). Though 
the ' seer ', who is immutable, always abides in himself, 
yet he appears to be ill at ease as it were, owing to 
the want of discrimination as to identifying his own 
reAections in the series of mental transformations 
arising in the usual course. Even this has been referred 
to in the very next aphorism : ' Otherwise (he) becomes 
assimilated with the transformations ' (1. 4). Else- 
where occur other aphorisms as well: ' Experience 
results from the utter incapability of differentiation 
between the conceptions of sattva and Purusa, that are 
absolutely apart; true knowledge of the Purusa arises 
from samyama on the conception of Purusa himself, 
apart from that of the other' (3. 36), and also 'When 
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the never-changing Self takes its form, then arises 
knowledge of its own cognition ' (4. 22). 

Though, purined by the nirodka-samddhi (Intercep- 
tion-Concentration), the tmm-paiariha (the substratum 
of the ego) is realized, yet, in order that it (the substratum 
of the ego) mayreach the stage of realization of itself as 
Brahman (the Universal All), a specia! kind of trans- 
formation of the mind, known as Brahmmidyd (Gnosis) 
has to be induced, through the inSuence of the mahd- 
ndkya ( c Thou art That' imparted by the Guru). It 
should not be understood that the interception- 
Goncentration is the only means, whereby the pure 
substratum of ego could be realized. For. such 
realization is also possible by a process of careful 
difFerentiation between and separation of Spirit and 
matter. Hence does Vasistha say: 

' O Raghava ! yoga and Gnosis are the two paths 
leading to the dissolution of the mind: yoga consists in inter- 
cepting transformations of the mind, and Gnosis in the proper 
viewing of things. To some yoga is unattainable, while to 
others is denied the capacity to judge aright; — ^hence, the 
supreme Lord prescribed these two paths' (Lagh. 27. 72 ; 29. 60). 

If it is thought, that this c carerul differentiation and 
separation ' after all leads only to yoga, for the reason 
that the one-pointed transformation, directed towards 
the Self alone, whichthe mindundergoes at themoment 
of realization (of the Self ), is a kind of momentary r Gon- 
centration of the conscious variety, we grant that this 
is so: still the distinction between the conscious and 
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the unconscious varieties of Concentration is indeed 
very great, both in their nature and the means adopted 
in practising them. The difference in their nature is 
plain,involving as it does the presence of transformations 
of the mind in the one case and their entire absence in 
the other. As to the means employed, contemplation 
and the rest being similar in nature to the conscious 
variety of Goncentration, they are the kindred means of 
inducing it, whereas, being dissimilar by nature to the 
' unconscious variety of Concentration ', which implies 
absence of all transformations whatever, they are only 
the extraneous means of inducing that Goncentration. 
So also says the aphorism : ' Even it 1 is external to the 
Seedless' (3. 8). 

This extraneous means, though ' foreign ' to the 
' unconscious ' variety, being of use in that it wards off 
transformations of the mind into things which are not- 
self, is therefore not opposed to its interest. To render 
its utility in this direction clear, it is laid down in the 
aphorism : ' In others (it) is preceded by faith, energy, 
memory and discrimination ' (1. 20). Having indicated 
jn the aphorism preceding this that certain gods and 
others have the proclivity to Goncentration conferred 
on them even at their birth, this aphorism is laid down 
with reference to men. c This yoga alone is to me the 
means of attaining the ultimate end of existence': 
conviction of this kind is called 'faith '. Such faith 

1 That is samyama which is one name for contemplation, 
absorption and Goncentration. 
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is born of the excellence (of yoga), Says the smrti 
relating to such excellence: 

' The Yogin is greater than the ascetics; he is thought 
to be greater than even the knowers; the Yogin is greater 
than the men of action ; therefore become thou a Yogin, O 
Arjuna!' {BG, 6. 46). 

Toga is superior to austerities of the kind of krcchra 
and candrayana and religious rites such as Jyotistoma and 
others, inasmuch as it is the means of attaining the 
highest loka. It is superior to Gnosis and is also the 
cause of bringing the mind to a state of rest. Faith 
myoga is generated in onewho knows as aforesaid. Such 
faith getting connrmed in one, enthusiasm of the form 
' I shall somehow accomplish yoga' gets possession of 
one's mind. Out of such enthusiasm, the auxiliaries to 
yoga to be practised by the Yogin are remembered in 
their proper sequence. When one, who has practised 
Concentration in the right manner, 'with the help of 
such memory, attains internal clarity, there arises in one 
the truth-bearing intellect. The unconscious variety of 
Concentraticn which is preceded by such intellect, i.e., 
has this intellect as its cause,is successfullyaccomplished 
in ' others ', i.e. in the case of thatorder of beings lower 
than the gods, namely, by men. This intellect is thus 
referred to in the aphorism : ' The intellect is there 
truth-bearing ' (1. 48). ' Truth ' means the condi- 
tion of things as they are ; the intellect which conveys 
knowledge of such a condition is ' truth-bearing .' 
' There ', that is to say in the internal clarity brought 
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about by the height of Concentration. Further justinca- 
tion for this ' truth-bearingness ' is dealt with in an 
aphorism which runs: ' (The range of this intellect) 
is quite different from those of revelation and inference 
owing to reference to particulars ' (1. 49). There is 
no direct cognitionof subtle, mediate and distant things 
by those who are notYogin-s ; such things couldbeknown 
only through ' revelation ' and ' inference ' by ordinary 
men. Knowledge derived from ' revelation ' and 
' inference ' has reference always to things in general, 
while the direct cognition spoken of here as peculiar 
to Yogin-s has in its range particular aspects of tbings 
and is called ' truth-bearing ' on that account. The 
utility of this direct cognition of the Yogin 5 as the ex- 
traneous means of the unconscious variety of Con- 
centration, is referred to in the following aphorism : 
' The impression thereof stands in the way of other 
impressions' (1. 50). Having thus described the 
extraneous means of the unconscious variety of Con- 
centration, the author proceeds to describe the effort 
towards the interception-transformation (of the truth- 
bearing intellect) as the immediate cause of the un- 
conscious variety of Concentration in the aphorism: 
* With the prevention even of that, through the pre- 
vention of all. Concentration without seed (is attained) 
(1. 51). This Concentration which is similar to sleep 
is capable of being experienced by that type of con- 
sciousness which is known as ' Witness '. It should not 
be supposed that this condition is none other than 
Iseep, as in it. too there :is entire absence of all 
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transformations of the mind; for in the one there is the 
potential existence of the mind, while in the other 
it is altogether non-existent. It has been said by 
Gaudapadacarya : 

' The functioning of tlie mind, when well-controlled, 
undiiferenced and full of Gnosis, is altogether different from 
its mnctioning during sleep and not at all liie it. While 
it (the mind) is dissolved in sleep, it is not dissolved when 
well controlled. The same (mind) is itself all Brahrnan, not 
affected by fear of any kind and fuil of the light of Gnosis 
out and out' (3. 34-35). ' Non-cognition of duality is 
common both to the Prajna and the Turya (fourth); the 
former has the seed of sleep in himself, whereas the latter 
has it not. Tlie first two (Visva and Taijasa) have dreamy 
sleep in them, the Prajm has only dreamless sleep; those 
who are confirmed in the fourth, perceive neither sleep nor 
dream. While dream is experienced by one, on account of 
perverted cognition, sleep is experienced by one on account 
of the ignorance of the Truth; the false knowledge induced 
by the two (dream and sleep) having worn out, one realizes 
the condition of the fourth' (1. 13-15). 

' The first two ' are Vis'va and Taijasa. ' Perverted 
cognition ' means cognizing the non-dual entity 
(Adsaita-vastu) as dual (dvaita) . This ' perverted cogni- 
tion ' of the Visva and Taijasa (the Atman in the waking 
and dreaming states, respectively) is called dream. 
Ignorance of the truth is called sleep. Sleep exists 
in Visva, Taijasa and Prajna. The false knowledge 
induced by these two — dream and sleep — -being put 
an end to, through vidya (rightknowledge), onereahzes 
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thc fourth, the condition of the Advaita (Non-dual 
Reality). 

It may here be asked : ' Let there be this vast dis- 
tinction between the unconscious variety of Concentra- 
tion and sleep. Though this Concentration may be of 
use to one desirous of realizing the Truth, as the means 
leading to such realization, still, to one who has realized 
the Truthj this Concentration is no longer necessary 
for the attainment of jivanmukti; for, the painful 
bondage of the form of likes and dislikes is easy to 
destroy even by sleep.' This is not so. Is it the sleep 
that comes on occasionally of itself every day, which is 
the destroyer of bondage, or the sleep that may last 
uninterruptedly, as the result of practice? In case it is 
the first alternative, is it the destruction of the bondage 
prevailing during the time of such sleep that is meant or 
of the bondage prevailing at otber times? The former 
is not possible, inasmuch as such a thing is incompatible 
with human nature. Even fools experience no bondage 
of the form of suffering in sleep, for, should it be so, 
there should be reluctance felt by them to resort to it. 
The second contingency cannot arise, on account of its 
absurdity; for the relief of suffering experienced at 
some time cannot certainly be brought about by sleep 
at some other time. In that case even fools will easily 
free themselves of all the mental pain experienced by 
them during the waking and dreaming states. As to 
sleep that may last uninterruptedly, it is impossible to 
induCe such sleep by practice, for the reason that sleep 
in itself is entire suspension of all activity whatever. 
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Therefore there is the supreme necessity, even for those 
who have realized the truth, to resort to the unconscious 
variety of Goncentration, with a view to eradicating 
mental sunering. 

The first stage of such Concentration is control of 
speech (silence), such as is met with in cows and the 
like; the second is mindlessness, as in children and idiots 
and the like. The third stage consists of absence of 
all sense of egoism, as in the condition of lassitude. 
The fourth stage is freedom from all relation with 
cosmic egoism (Mahat), as in deep sleep. It is with 
reference to these four stages that it has been said : 
' Little by little, let him gain tranquillity '. Of this 
pacihcation, the ' intellect ' sustahied by * courage ' 
is the surest means; for, the greatest courage is required 
in exercising proper control over cosmic and individual 
egoism, as also over the mind, speech and the rest, 
which all tend to externalize themselves with a rapid 
velocity, even as in intercepting the flow of a stream 
running with tremendous force, eroding the banks 
between which it runs. The 'intellect' here 
means proper discrimination. One should pass on 
to the second stage after having carehilly examined, 
through this discrimination, whether the first stage has 
been mastered or not and satisned oneself that it has 
been fully covered. If the very first stage has not, as 
yet, been fully gained, the sameshould be practised over 
again, by carefully discriminating the course of develop- 
ment every now and then. ' Having made the mind 
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abidein theSelf, etc' — by thesewords (of theLord) with 
which the other half of the couplet quoted above begins, 
together with the couplet immediately following. refer- 
ence is made to the practice of the fourth stage. Says 
Gaudapadacarya : 

' The mind, distracted by desires and enjoyments, as 
also Snding supreme comfort in its lassitude {laya), should 
be brought under control by adopting suitable means, for, 
lassitude and desire are alike (to be avoided); One should 
turn the mind away from the objects of desire and enjoyment, 
bearing in mind, that all ispain and suffering in this world. 
He views not things of the universe as having had an origin, 
remembering as he does that they are identical with the 
Unborn. One should rousĕ the mind, when it is prone to 
lassitude; humour it back to its peacehil condition, if it gets 
distracted; find out, by proper knowledge, whenever it is 
tainted; arid disturb it not when it is equipoised. One should 
not taste the bliss thereof, should be intellectually detached 
and should, with every possible effort,- concentrate one's calm 
mind, whenever it is prone to be disturbed. When the mind 
rises above lassitude and distraction and ceases to have any 
characteristic mark or expression y then indeed. it becomes 
Rrahman' (3. 42-46). 

Lassitude, distraction, taintedness and equipoise are 
the four states of the mind. Of these, if the mind, while 
turning away from objects of desire, in the attempt to 
interceptitsactivity, should, firom previous habit,become 
prone to lassitude, i.e., sleep, at such moment, it should 
be vigorously roused into action by effort or by warding 
off the cause of sleep. " The rcauses of such sleep are, 
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unduly keeping awake, indigestion, over-feeding and 
fatigue. Hence it is said: 

' One should, after sleeping for the requisite period, eat 
moderately food that could be easily digested and avoid 
fatigue, then seek some solitary place free from disturbance 
and sit there rising above all desire and putting forth little 
effort, or pracrise pranayama after his wonted manner.' 

If the mind, roused from lethargy, should, from daily 
practice of wakefulness, get distracted by objects of 
desire and enjoyment, one should restore it to its eqiu- 
poise, again and again, by recalling to mind all the 
misery arising from objects of enjoyment, so well-known 
to wise men and by recalling to mind Brahman, the 
non-dual Reality, which is not subject to birth, old age, 
decay, etc, and which is so well set forth in phiiosophic 
treatises, wherever one casts one's eyes. 

Taintedness is an acme form of contamination of 
the mind. The mind, when infected by it in the form 
of vivid impressions of likes and dislikes, sometimes 
appears as if in a state of Goncentration, free from the 
inAuences of lassitude and distraction and solely directed 
towards misery. The mind so infected should be re- 
cognized, i.e., distinguished from the mind fixed in a 
state of Concentration. Having made oneself sure that 
this is no Concentration, one should set oneself about 
curing it of this contamination. as in the case 
of lassitude and distraction. By the word evenness is 
designated Brahman; for, says the smrti: 

23 
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' The supreme Lord pervading all things is evenness 
itself (BG, 13. 28). 

Lassitude, distraction and taintedness being cured, 
the state of Brahman, evenness, is attained as it were 
by the law of survival of the residue. One should 
not disturb the mind, when it has attained the state of 
evenness, by mistaking it for either lassitude or tainted- 
ness. One should learn to distinguish between the states 
of lassitude and taintedness witb great effort and with 
one's sharp intellect and should fix the mind, as long as 
one could, on this state of evenness. When the mind is 
so fixed, the highest bliss which is the very essence of 
Brahman distinctly shows itself out in the mind. This 
is described as: . 

' The supreme bliss, which the reason can grasp, which 
lies beyond the senses* (BG, 6. 21). 

The sruti too has it: 

' The bliss experienced by the mind, purihed of all 
dross from the practice of Goncentration and fixed in the 
Atman, cannot be adequately described in words, but can be 
comprehended only by the inner sense acting by itself 5 
(Mai. 4. 9). 

That the bliss of Brahman, thus revealed in Con- 
centration, is cognizable by the intellect is recognized 
by the iraft"and the smrti alike. Gaudapadacarya, on the 
other hand, says c He should taste not the bliss thereof ' 
and does not admit that this bliss is cognizable by the 
intellect. How could this be reconciled with the other 
position? There is really no inconsistency involved 
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herein. In the passage quoted above, itisnotthebliss 
revealed in Goncentration and cognizable by the 
intellect that is sought to be prohibited, but the tasting 
of the bliss which one experiences, when one recedes from 
Concentration, as it is incompatible with Goncentration. 
Just as the pleasant and cool sensation experienced 
by one immersed in the deep waters of the Ganga at 
midday, in the hot season, is incapable of being described 
by one at the time, but is borne testimony to on one's 
coming out of the waters; or as the bliss of the Self, 
experienced, even during sleep, through the operation 
of the subtle fornas of avidyd, is incapable of being 
perceived by the transformations of the thought-bearing 
inner sense at the time, but clearly comes within the 
range of memory on waHng ; in the same manner, during 
Concentration, the experience of bliss, through the mind 
free from all transformations whatever, or existing in a 
very subtle condition, being only of the form of residual 
impressions (of itself), is recognized by sruti and smrti 
alike. The ' taste ' spoken of by Gaudapadacarya is 
with reference to the idea that assumes the form: 
'I have experienced this great bliss in Concentration', 
when he recedes from Concentration. It is this indul- 
gence in the memory of the sense of gratulation during 
moments of break that is deprecated by Gauda- 
padacarya in the words : ' Taste not the bilss thereof* 
It is added ' Be intellectually detached ' — -to bring 
out this very meaning as plainly as possible. Clear 
and well-defined knowledge is 'intellect' (prdjna). 
One should give up all connection with this intellect; — 
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this is all that is meant by ' Be intellectually detached '. 
Or 'intellect' (prajna) may refer to the 'intellect 
sustained by courage ' already referred to. By such 
means one should try to be free from the ' taste ', 
consisting of the experience and description of the bliss 
of Concentration. If the mind, immersed in the bliss 
of Brahman during Concentration, should some time go 
out, for the pleasure of enjoying such bliss or from causes 
of disturbance,. such as heat, cold, mosquitoes and the 
like, it should be turned often and often into the steadi- 
ness of Concentration, in such a way that it might be 
identihed with Brahman- The means to this end is 
constant application to interception (of the transforma- 
tions of the mind) . Only this identincation is rendered 
clear, in the words, ' when the mind rises above lassitude 
and distraction, etc' The words, ' ceases to have any 
characteristic mark or expression ', refer to the absence 
of taintedness and the taste for pleasure respectively. 
The mind, free from lassitude, distraction, taintedness 
and taste for pleasure, becomes undisturbedly fixed 
in Brahman.. It has been said in the Kathopanisad, 
with the same in view: 

c That is called the highest gbal, wherein all the five 
senses and the mind remain in full control and wherein even 
the intellect does not function. This steadying of the senses 
is calledjo^a; the Yogin is wide awake in that condition, for, 
yoga is evoIu'tion eoupled with involution ' (2. 3. 10, 11). 

Toga, if neglected, is the cause of the evolution'of 
activity in the senses; properly practised, it leads to the 
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involution of such activity. Hence it is that yoga is thus 
defined in the aphorism : ' Toga is the suppression of the 
transformations of the thinkmg principie ' (1. 2). In 
order to dispel the doubt (that may arise) that it would 
be impossible to suppress them, as these 'transformations' 
are endless, their Hmit has thus been laid down in the 
aphorism : ' The transformations are fivefold : and are 
painful or not-painful' (1. 5). Such transformations 
which relate to the Hfe of the lower self and which 
assume the form of sufFering, such as likes, disHkes and 
similar distractions, are ' painful '. Transformations 
other than these, which relate to the life of the higher 
self, are ' not-painful '. The ' painful ' as well as the 
' not-painful ' varieties are all included in the ' five ' 
transformations. Lest the ignorant be misled into 
supposing that ' painful ' transformations alone have to 
be suppressed, the ' not-painful ' ones are clubbed along 
with the ' painful ' ones. Then follow six aphorisms to 
explain the nomenclature and character of the five-fold 
' transformations ' : ' They are right knowledge, wrong 
knowledge, fancy, sleep and memory ' (1. 6). ' Right 
knowledge is direct cognition or inference or testimony ' 
(1. 7). 'Wrong knowledge is the false conception of a 
thing, whose real form does not correspond to such 
conception' (1. 8). ' Fancy is the notion called into 
being by mere words, having nothing to answer to it in 
reality' (1. 9). ' That transformation which has 
nothingness for its basis is sleep ' (1. 10). ' Memory is 
not-allowing a thing cognized to escape ' (1. 11). 
That is the transformation having ' nothingness' 
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for its basis, wherein, on account of the veil of darkness, 
is cognized the absence of all objects whatever. Sleep, 
indeed, is that transformation of the mind which relates 
tdthis 'darkness'. The ' not-allowing a thing cog- 
nized to escape' means the retaining (by the mind) 
of the thing perceived. Then are given the means of 
5 suppressing ' these five kinds of ' transformations ' : 
' Their suppression is secured by application and 
dispassion' (1. 12). Just as it is possible to obstruct 
by a dam the rapid current of a river and cause it to 
flow through canals across the corn fields, even so is.the 
stream of objects filling this river of the mind obstructed 
by ' detachment ' and converted into a placid flow, 
by the practising of Goncentration. It may be aruged 
that, while practice by frequent repetition is possible 
in the case of the muttering of incantations, meditation 
on some god and so on, as these are of the form of 
action of some kind, it is not so in the case of Concentra- 
tion, which means suspension of allaction whatever. With 
a view to dispelling any such doubt the aphorism lays 
down: ' Application is the eflbrt towards that state ' 
(1. 13). l That state ' means complete steadiness, i.e., 
the condition wherein all transformations are suppress- 
ed, the moment of interception. 'EAbrt ' is propulsion of 
the mind. The frequent propalsion of the mind to the 
firm resolve ' I shall, by all means, control the mind 
from its inherent tendency of straying away to objects,' 
is the kind of ' application ' here implied. Then 
follows an aphorism which throws light on how 
such ' application ', just commenced and therefore 
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necessarily unconnrmed, will succeed in neutralizing the 
impressions of unsteadiness, operatingfrom timewithout 
beginning: s It stands on firm groursd, when practised 
for a long time, without intermission, and with periect 
devotion' (1. 14). People very often speak of tlie 
argument of a fool, who would say, ' the Veda-s extant 
are only four in number and it is a wonder why a 
mdnauaka (pupil), who went to study them, has not yet 
returned, though it is already five days since he Ieft.' 
The Yogin, who thinks thatyoga can be accomplished 
in few days or months, adopts the same logic. Hence 
yoga should be practised for a long time, measured in 
years, nay in births. So also says the smrti: 

' Fully perfected through maniibld births, he reaches 
the supreme goal' (BG, 6. 45). 

If yoga is being practised for a long time, but at 
frequent intervals, then, as the impressions ofyoga, which 
are produced in consequence, will be overpowered by the 
impressions produeed immediately thereafter, at the 
moments of unsteadiness, breaking its continuity, the 
following maxim of the author of the Khandana-khanda- 
khaiya will prove true : ' What shall one have to rest ou, 
if one should leap forward and fall back at the same 
time, even as one conning by rote, but given to 
lapse of memory' (p. 205, Chowkh. ed.). Hence it 
is that such practice has to be without intermission. 
' Devotion ' refers to the earnestness brought to bear 
on such practice. If there is want of devotion, what 
has been said by Yasistha will ensue: 
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' If the mind is devoid of impressions of any kind what- 
soever, its activity would be very much the same as inaction, 
even as one with one's mind transfixed on something at a 
distance, listening to a religious discourse.' 

'Want of devotion' means the not careMly 
doing away with the four obstacles of Concentration, 
namely, lassitude, distraction, taintedness and taste for 
enjoyment. Hence this practice should be ' with devo- 
tion '. ' The standing on firm ground ' of Concentration, 
practised in cordormity with the three injunctions 
relatingtothemannerofpractice, namely, longtime, etc. 
means the state wherein there is the utter incapability 
of its being djsturbed by impr essions of the pleasure 
derived from objects of enjoyment or by impressions 
of any painful experience whatever. This is referred 
to by the Lord : 

' Having obtained which, he thinks there is no 
greater gain beyond it; wherein established, he is not shaken 
even by heavy sorrow ' (BG, 6. 22). 

Vasistha has illustrated by the story of Kaca as to 
how ' he thinks there is no greater gain beyond it' : 

' Once upon a time, Kaca, rising from Concentration 
with a cheerful mind, soliloquized thus, in words bubbling 
with emotion: " What shall I do, where shall I go, what shall 
I take and what give up ? The whole universe is nlled with the 
Self, as if with the waters of the great deluge." Within and 
without the body, below, above and at all points of the com- 
pass, here, there and everywhere, is the Self; there is no 
spot filled with the not-self anywhere. There is nothing, 
wherein I do not abide, nor is there anything, which is not in 
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me. What else shall I desire, when everything is pervaded 
by the supreme Consciousness ' The (seven) mountains, fabled 
to hold up the globe of this earth, are but the foam over the 
waters of this vast, mighty and pure ocean of the all-peivading 
Brahman. Before the great radiance of the sun of this supreme 
Consciousness, all the wealth and glory of the world are but 
so many mirages' (Lagk. 18. 37-40; 18.35). 

The ' not being shaken by heavy sorrow ' is thus 
illustrated by the same sage, in the Concentration of 
&ikhidhvaja, which outlasted tbree long years: 

' Ciidala (the queen of Sikhidhvaja) there saw the 
lord of the earth immersed in the thought-suppressed variety 
of Concentration and bethought within herself, " I shall 
presently rouse my lord, the king, from this supreme state." 
Thereupon she roared mightily Mke alion, over and over again, 
frightening the beasts of the forest. When he, O Rarna! 
could not be moved by this "mighty noise, though frequently 
repeated, she shook him by physical force. But, though thus 
shaken and felled (to the ground), the wise king would not 
awake to the life of the ordinary world ' (ibid., 37. 122-5). 

The same is illustrated also in his account of 
Prahlada : 

c Wrapt in his thought, Prahlada, the slayer of the 
mighty and the valiant among his foes, lost himself in the 
supreme bliss of ecstatic Concentration. While in this con- 
dition, he appeared, as it were, a mere picture of his, painted 
on canvas; he continued in this condition, with body ever fresh 
and bright and with his eye fixed upon one point, for a period 
of five thousand years. " Awake, ye great soul"— addressing 
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him thus, the Lord Visnu blew his conch— Pancajanya — 
iilling the quarters with the echo of its sound. By the impact 
of this mighty sound, generated by the vital breath of Visnu, 
the Iord of the Asura-s was awakened, by slow degress, to the 
life of the world ' {Lagh. 22. 92-3, 106-7). 

The Concentration of Vitahavya and others also 
may serve as illustrations of the same. 

'Detachment' is of two kinds : lower and higher. 
Again, the lower variety has four stages: investigation, 
sifting, isolation and mastery. Pataiijali, referring to 
the first three by mere implication, speaks of the fourth 
in tbe aphorism : ' The consciousness of having mastered 
(every desire), in the case of one who does not thirst 
for objects, perceptible or scriptural, is dispassion' 
(1. 15). ' Objects perceptible,' are, such as Aowers, 
perfumes, women, children, friends, land, wealth and so 
on. ' Objects scriptural ' are such as are revealed by 
the Veda, to wit, heaven and the like. When there is 
thirst for the two kinds of objects referred to above, the 
first three stages of detachment spoken of above become 
well marked, by bringing careful discrimination to bear 
on them. ' Investigation ' is the stage wherein one 
strives with the resolve — • ' With the help of books and 
teachers, I shall try to understand what is good and 
what is not good in this world.' ' Sifting ' is the 
process of sorting out the several defects previously exist- 
ing in one's mind, by bringing proper discrimination 
to bear on them, thus: ' These are the ripe ones (fit to 
drop down); these are still subsisting (in an unripe 
state).' ' Isolation ' is the remaining of the mind in 
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a state of ardour ,. pure and simple, after giving up the 
hankering after objects ' perceptible ' as well as ' scrip- 
tural', with.the full knowledge that it is all evil and 
misery. ' Mastery ' is cessation of all desire whatso- 
ever. This fourfold detachment of the lower order, as 
being the initiative of the eight stages (ofj>oga), ccn- 
stitutes the intimate means of the conscious variety of 
Concentration. Of the unconscious variety of Goncen- 
tration it is only the mediate cause. The * height of 
detachment ' which is the immediate cause of the 
unconscious variety of Goncentration is thus described 
in the aphorism: 'That is the highest, wherein, in 
consequence of being the Purusd, there is entire cessation 
of any the least desire for the guna-s ' (1. 16). From the 
constant practice of the conscious variety of Goncentra- 
tion, which leads to the discrimination of the Purusa from 
the Pradhana made up of the three guna-s in a state of 
equilibrium, the knowledge, to wit, the realization of 
the Purusa, is attained. That complete thirstlessness for 
all bbjects whatesoever, which are but the effects of the 
three guna-s, after the realization of the Purusa, is the 
highest detachment. Pataiijali refers to the varying des- 
grees in the rapidity with whichecstaticGorjcentration 
is attained, which are based on the varying degrees 
in the several stages of detachment, •thus : ' The attain- 
ment of samadhi is nearest to those whose detachment 
is the most ardent ' (1 . 2 1) . 1 Yogin-s are of three classes 

1 There are two readings of this aphorism: ' Tima-samoegaMm 
asannah samadhi-labhah,' and ' Twra-samveganam dsannah.'' The 
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according to the degree of the ardour of detachment, 
to wit, those whose ardour is light, those whose ardour 
is moderate, and those whose ardour is unlimited. 
' Nearest ' means ' attained in the shortest time possible '. 
Again with reference to the third class of Yogin-s alone, 
i.e., those whose ardour is unlimited, it has been said: 
' A further distinction arises on account of the light, 
moderate andunlimited (nature ofthemeansemployed), 
such as slightly abundant, moderately abundant, and 
extremely abundant ' (1. 22). These degrees of ardour 
lead sooner to the successM accomplishment (of 
Goncentration) in the order they are here mentioned. 
The best among the best Yogin-s, such as Janaka and 
Prahlada, belong to the class of practitioners with 
extremely unlimited ardour, for, they can,atamoment's 
thought, work themselves up into the condition of con- 
firmed ecstatic Concentration. Uddalaka and others, 
of the lowest among the low sort, belong to the class of 
mildly ardent practitioners, for, they can find the con- 
dition of Concentration only after considerable effort 
put forth in that direction. In the same manner other 
practitioners as well may be classiried according to the 
degree of ardour reached by them. When, in this 
manner, the ' nrm ground ' is obtained in the uncon- 
scious variety of Concentration, by those Yogin-s of 
the class of the extremely abundant ardour, there being 
no scope for its coming out of it, their mind is entirely 

former is here adopted for obvious reasons : the point of the aphorism 
being only to show the way of approach to samadhi and not to 
define the nature otsamyatna. 
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dissolved. Obliteration of sdsaaa being superAuous, 
due to the dissolution of the mind, jwanmukti h fully 
and firmly established. It should not be supposed 
that the dissolution of the mind leads on only to videha- 
mukti and not to jivanmukti; for, the following dialogue 
settles the point: 

Rama: 

' Tell me, O sage ! where, in the Yogin, would the 
virtues, rriendliness 1 and others arise, after the form of the 
mind gets all dissolved, on the rise of proper discrimination ? ' 

Vasistha : 

' The dissolved mind is of two Mnds: with form 
and without form. The first belongs to jisanmukti, the 
second to videhamukti. That which makes much of the 
gund-s belonging to the prakrti, a? if they belong to itself and 
attaches itself to happiness or misery, is called the mind. 
Thus have I described to thee, O prop of the race of Raghu-s ! 
the existence of the mind; hear henceforward, O foremost 
of catechists ! the mode of its dissolution. That man of su- 
preme fortitude, whose evenness, no condition, whether of 
pleasure or of pain, disturbs in the least and on whom all 
desires fall nat like the now of breath on the lord of moun- 
tains, — the mind of such a one is verily dead and gone for 
ever. His mind is indeed quite dead, who is never touched 
by calamity, miserhness, exhilaration, infatuation, dull- 
wittedness, jubilation and the like. When the mind, which 

1 The reference is to the aphorism which speaks of friendliness 
towards equals, induTerence towards adversaries, complaisance 
towards superiors and pity towards inferiors. 
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is the treasure house :pf desire, is entirely dissolved, then, O 
Raghava ! rises sattoa, resplendent with the virtues of friend- 
liness and others. The mind of the jwanmukta is thus forever 
freed from repeated incarnations. This is the dissolved 
mind but with form, which is characteristic of jwanmukti. 
The dissolved mind without form, referred to by me at the 
beginning, is found, O best of the Raghu-s! only in the condi- 
tion of sidekamukti, as it is only in veidehamukti that it is 
without any descriptive parts. Even sattua, though based 
on all the best virtues, is dissolved for ever, in ddekamukti, 
the holiest and the purest state. The great souls, having 
the all-pervading akasa for their body, live in that condition, 
wherein is annihilated all misery, which is in no relation 
whatever with matter, which is all-one in form, bliss en- 
masse, deviod of rajas and to&f,r-dropping off even the least 
touch of the mind and forever ' (Lagk. To. Va., 28. 15-27, 32) . 

1 The jwanmukta-s never lose themselves in the tasting 
of pleasure or pain ; they may or may not act anywise, in 
accord with the tendency of their prakrti '. 

ThuSj it is plain that the dissolution of the mind 
but with form is the right means to be adopted for 
jwanmukti. 

End of the third Ghapter on ' The dissolution of 
the mind '. 



FOURTH GHAPTER 

THE PURPOSE 0F THE ATTAWMENT 
0F JIVAMMUKTI 

The three questions: What is this jwanmuktP. What 
is the authorlty on which it rests? How is it to be 
accomplished ? — have been answered (in the preceding 
chapters). Here is attempted an answer to the fourth 
question: What is the purpose of its attainment? 
The aims are five in number: safe-guarding Gnosls, 
penance (tapas), absence of discord, cessation of pain 
and misery, and the genesis of supreme bliss. 

It may be asked where is the chance for Gnosis, at- 
tained by having recourse to means recognized by 
proper authority, being in jeopardy, wherefore it re- 
quires safeguarding? The answer is: doubt and false 
knowledge may crop up in the rnind, if it is not in a 
state of quiescence. Visvamitra has well illustrated this 
possibility of doubt, in the case of Raghava, who was 
well initiated in Gnosis, before he attained the condition 
of peaceful tranquillity : 

c O scion of the Raghu-s! the best of knowers! there 
is nothing more that remains to be known by thee. Thou 
hast known, through thy own sharp intellect, all that is to be 
known. Thy intellect, though well enlightened in regard to 
all that is worth knowing, even like that of Suka, the son of 
the revered Vyasa, still stands in need of the attamment of 
quiescence 3 (Lagh., 3. 17-18). 
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As for Suka, having himself first attained Gnosis 
and not still being free from doubt, he applied to his 
father, who taught him only what he already knew. 
Not being free from doubt even after that, he approached 
Janaka, who also taught him likewise (what his father 
had already said). Whereupon said &uka to Janaka: 

Suka — • 
' I knew this, of myself, even before, through proper 
discrimination. My father too taught me the very same 
thing, on being asked about it. O best of the knowers of 
the Word (of the Veda) ! You also say the same thing. This 
is the sum and substance of what is found in treatises on 
the subject. This wretched, worldly existence, which is, after 
all, the creature of one*s own imagination, disappears, the 
moment such imagination is suspended. It is verily an 
empty chimera: — This is the absolute Truth. Explain what 
this is to me, O valiant sire! Tell me the real truth of the 
matter, so that my mind, which is straying as it were through 
the universe, because of doubt, may find complete rest and 
repose, once for all, due to your instruction (ibid., 3. 43-6). 

Janaka — 
' The Truth is none other than what you say. O 
sage! you have known it by yourselfand have heard it from 
your sire again. There is only the one Purusa, the all-un- 
broken Consciousness ; there is nothing else besides. One 
is subject to bondage on account of one's own imagination; 
from suspension of such imagination, one becomes liberated. 
Thus have you already distinctly known all that is to be 
known. O sage! your glorious Self has learnt to. abhor 
all kinds of pleasures, nay, the phenomenal world in its 
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entirety. You, with your capacious mind, have acquired 
all that is worth acquisition. You have no concem with 
the phenomenal world. O Brahmanal You are liberated. 
Give up delusion. 

' Thus taught by the high-souled Janaka, Suka attained 
quiescence in perfect silence in the supreme Reality. Freefrom 
sorrow, fear and exertion, devoid of desire and with doubt 
dispelled, he went to the congenial summit of the Meru for the 
practice of Concentration. Having spent ten thousand years 
there in integral Goncentration, he disso!ved himself in the 
Self 3 even like the flame of a lamp extinguishing itself, for want 
of oil to feed it' (ibid., 47-53). 

It is thus plain, that doubt crops up in the mind, 
everx after the knowledge of tbe Truth (in samadhi), 
from want of proper rest and peace, as, m. the case 
of Suka and Raghava. Such doubt like ignorance is 
an impediment to liberation. Hence the Lord says 
with the same in view : 

' But the ignorant, faithless, doubting self goes to des- 
truction; neither this world, nor that beyond, nor happiness, 
is there for the doubting self 5 (BG, 4. 40). 

By ' faithlessness ' is meant false knowledge ; this 
will be explained iurther on. Whereas ignorance and 
false knowledge stand in the way of liberation alone, 
doubt prevents both liberation and the enjoyment 
of worldly pleasures'; for, doubt always hangs, as it 
were, between two opposite extremes. Whenever there 
is a tendency for worldly enjoyment, then the mind, 
yearning for liberation, curbs such tendency; and, vice 
versa, whenever there is the yearning for liberation, the 

24 
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mind, tending towards worldly enjoyment, curbs such 
yearning. Hence 3 one desirous of liberation should, by 
all means, get oneself rid ofa!l doubts, for the reason 
that there is no happiness whatever for the sceptic. 
The sruti also says: ' All doubts vanish ' (Mun., 2. 2. 8). 
The story of Nidagha is illustrative of false knowledge. 
Rbhu repaired, out of pity, to the house of Nidagba and 
having instructed him by various means returned to 
his abode. Though thus equipped with knowledge, 
Nidagha, owing to lack of fafth, got the false conviction 
that the due peribrmance of rituals alone was the 
be-all and end-all of existence, and applied himself 
to the peribrmance of rituals as before. The teacher, 
anxious, lest his pupil should be misled from the true 
aim of existence, and hlled with compassion, returned to 
his pupil and taught him again. Even then he did not 
give up his false conviction. When further expostulated 
with by the teacher, on his third visit, the pupil gave up 
his false knowledge and attained tranquillity of mind. 
Due to doubt and false knowledge, which are res- 
pectively identical with the absence of faith and 
false faith, is prevented the fruition of Gnosis. Says 
Parasara: 

' Even as nre, though well blazing, is unable to 
burn any fael, when its power stands neutralized by the 
potent inAuence of certain gems, incantations or herbs, 
similarly the nre of Gnosis once produced, though fanned into 
a splendid blaze and in full vigour, is not at all potent enough 
to destroy sin and sorrow, if its power is neutralized (by the 
strength of doubt and false knowledge). A perverted gHmpse 
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of the truth, as well as having no grasp of It, stand in the 
way of Gnosis; nothing else, O Suka! ' (Upapurana, ch. 14). 

Hence, in the case of one whose mind is not at rest, 
as there is the possibility of the attainment of Gnosis 
being imperilled, some safeguard is essential from the 
scope of the operation of doubt and false knowledge 
in neutralizing its fruition. In the case of one whose 
mind is at rest, on the other hand, as the world and the 
whole panorama of objects vanish, on the dissolu- 
tion of his mind, where is the possibility of the occur- 
rence of doubt or false knowledge ? The sustenance of 
the body, and everything connected with it, of the 
knower of Brahman, who is unconscious of the mani- 
festations of the phenomenal world, is the WGrk of the 
vital breath introduced by the supf eme Lord, 1 without 
any conscious effort on the part of the knower. Hence 
it is said in the Ghandogya: 

' He remembers not this body (of his), neighboured by 
(other) people; the prana (vital breath) placed (runctioning) 
in this body behaves, even like the proverbial draught animal 
set on his track' (8. 12.3). 

' Neighboured by (other) people/ i.e., this body (of 
the liberated) which is very near the eyes of other men. 
In other words, the knower of Brahman is completely 

, x The word ' supreme Lord ' is here used in the sense of 
that renection of the supreme Consciousness in maj/a, which, as 
the sum total (samasti) of all conscious units, is in charge, so to 
speak, of the world and all individual beings below it in the order 
of development. See Pancadati, ch. 2. 
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ob!ivious of this body (of his) . Only those near him see 
his body, while he himself, owing to the attainment of 
mindlessness, never remembers, ' this body is mine '. 
' Draught animal ' refers to a horse broken to saddle or 
harness or an ox yoked to a chariot or other vehicle and 
well-trained, who, being often driven along the road by 
the driver, takes the same course, without any need for 
being prompted by the driver every now and then, and 
takes the vehicle to the place of destination lying yonder. 
Similarly, the vital breath, introduced by the supreme 
Lord into this body, irrespective of any individual effort, 
performs its allotted vital function. The same is referred 
to in the Bhagavata also: 

c Of this mortal coil, no matterwhetheritlastsordecays 
— the liberated preson recks not, inasmuch as he has reached 
his own Self, even like the drunkard, blind with intoxication, 
who recks not of the cloth he wears, no matter, whether it 
remains in its position oris strippedoff by chance ' (XI. 13. 36) . 

So also Vasistha: 

' They conduct themselves (in their everyday life) in 
accordance with the time-hallowed rules of conduct, when- 
ever their attention is drawn to it by persons standing by, 
themselves remaining unafFected by such conduct, even like 
persons awakened from their sleep ' (Lagh. To. Va,, 13. 127). 

Tt may be argued that it is a mutual contradiction 
in terms to say ' the liberated reck not ' and ' they 
conduct themselves (in their everyday life)'. There is 
no such contradiction involved; for, both these positions 
could be reconciled by taking into consideration the 
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varying degrees of Self-abidance (involved in the 
two). The sruti says with these varying ' degrees 
of Self-abidance ' in view : ' This is he who revels 
in the Self, this is he who is enraptured by the Self, 
this is he who perseveres in the Self and this is 
he who is the highest among the knowers of Brahman * 
(Mun. 3. 1. 4). In these, four diverse types of 
persons are indicated. The knower of Brahman is 
of the first type, the knower of Brahman of a higher 
order is of the second, the knower of Brahman of 
the next higher type is the third and the knower of 
Brahman of the highest type is the fourth. They should 
be understood to belcng respectively to the four stages, 
beginning from the fourth of the seven stages of Gnosis. 
These (seven) stages are thus described by Vasistha: 

' The first stage of Gnosis is known as ' ardour,' the 
second is the ' spirit of enquiry,' the third, ' attenuation,' 
the fourth, ' attainment of sattoa (purity),' the fifth, 
' indifference ', sixth, ' oblivion ' and the seventh, 
' transcendence (of the previous three) '. The desire 
arising from the deep sense of dispassion, which takes the 
form ' Why do I stand thus steeped in ignorance? Let me 
call to aid the study of philosophy and the company of the 
wise,' is the first stage called ' ardour ' by wise men. The 
second — the spirit of enquiry — consists of that constant 
application of the mind in search of what is wholesome, 
born of the study of philosophy, the company of the wise and 
the repeated development of detachment. The wearing away, 
to almost imperceptible thinness, of the deep attachment to the 
objective sphere due to the stress of ardour and contemplation, 
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leads to the third stage, called 'attenuation'. When, from 
constant apphcation to these three stages, the mind, becalmed 
of all that belongs to the objective sphere, finds complete rest 
in the pure bliss ofsattva, the fourth stage called the attain- 
ment of sattm (purity) dawns. That condition, which results 
from careMly passing through these four stages, which has for its 
fruit the avoidance of all contact with the objective sphere and 
is the glorious gift of confirmed sattva, is called ' indifference '. 
After the five preceding stages have been accomplished and 
in consequence of the total recession to the back-ground of 
all objects, external as well as internal, due to the complete 
fusion of the objective into the subjective, is reached the next 
stage, described as the sixth and called ' oblivion ', when, 
owing to the persistent efforts of others, arousalfrom Goncen- 
tration is occasioned. When these six stages are practised 
for a long time and when all sense of separateness ceases, the 
condition of * abiding in the Self alone ', which results, is the 
seventh stage called ' transcendence ' {Lagh. To. Va., 13. 
113-4, 116-23). 

The first three stages mentioned here are only the 
means of Gnosis and can therefore not be included in 
Brahma-vidya proper; for, in them the sense of pseudo- 
reality of separateness is not removed. These three are, 
therefore, assigned to the wakjng condition. It has 
been said: 

' These three stages, O Rama ! belong to the waking 
condition. For, only in that condition is the world seen as 
it is, through the sense of separateness.' 

Then comes the direct realization of the unity of the 
Self and Brahman, with the mind intercepted, owing 
to (contemplation on the sense of ) the major text of the 
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Vedanta. This is the fourth stage, the fruit (of the first 
three) called the attainment otsattna (purity). One in 
the fourth stage, having been firmly convinced as to the 
real and non-dual nature of the existence of Brahman, 
clearly realizes the illusory nature of all name and form, 
which make up what is known as the world and which 
are, by mistake, superimposed on Brahman. In the 
case of the seeker after hberation, this stage would 
correspond to dream, in relation to the waking stage 
referfed to above. Of this it is said: 

' The sense of non-dualism having gained firm foot- 
hold, on the passing away of the sense of dualism, he who 
is in the fourth stage looks upon the world as a dream. His 
mind dissolves, even like the Aeecy clouds in autumn. One 
thus carried into the fourth stage remains as pure being (ibid., 
43. 70-1). 

The Yogin who has reached the fourth stage is 
known as the Brahmaoid. The three stages beginning 
from the fifth are only sub-divisions ofjivanmukti. They 
are due to the difference in the degrees of restfulness 
arising from the constant practice of the unconscious 
variety of Concentration. The Yogin in the fifth stage 
may, of his own accord, issue out of the said concentra- 
tion. Such a Yogin is called the Brahmavid-vara (be- 
longing to the first degree) . In the sixth stage, he issues 
out of his concentration only when aroused by others 
standing beside him and is known as Brahmavid-variyas 
(belonging to the higher degree) . These two stages are 
said to correspond to sleep and deep sleep, respectively. 
It has been said : 
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' Having reached the ftfth stage called ' sleep ', 
the Yogin stands exclusively in a non-dual state (with the 
Itman), with all sense of dhTerence completely laid at rest. 
Though seemingly in touch with external phenomena, (in 
reality) he is ever introspecting and appears as if prone to 
sleep out of sheer exhaustion. By constant practice in this 
stage, with his desires entirely obliterated, the Yogin, by 
degrees, falls into the sixth stage called ' deep sleep ', where 
he is neither Being nor Not-being, neither Ego nor Nbn-ego, is 
devoid entirely of the runctioning of the mind and stands free 
from all sense of unity, as well as diversity. He is empty 
within as well as without, even like the jar standing empty 
in the wide akasa; he is full within and full without, even 
like the jar in the surging ocean ' (ibid., 43. 73, 75-7, 79). 

The mind, which has attained deep concentration 
©f the unconscious variety and which has only hazy 
potential impressions left within its range of experi- 
ence and, in consequence, has neither the power to build 
' castles in the air,' nor to perceive external objects of 
any kind, may be characterized as ' empty within and 
without.' It is like the jar filled with water and 
placed in the ocean, as it is immersed in Brahman. It is 
self-eflulgent, is aU-being, all-thought andall-bliss andis 
also one in essence as it perceives Brahman all around 
and everywhere. The ascetic in the seventh stage, 
known as ' transcendence ', knows no issuing out (of 
his ecstatic concentration), either ofhimself or from any 
other cause. Only with reference to the condition of 
such a Yogin has it been said in the Bhdgavata, ' This 
mortal coil, no matter whether it lasts or decays, etc' 
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(11. 13. 36). All treatises on the science oiyoga devoted 
to an exposition of the unconscious or ecstatic variety 
of concentration end here. Indeed, it is the Yogin in 
this condition who is acclaimed as the Brakmavid-varisiha 
in the sruti quoted above. 

Thus, the mutual conAict apparently involved in the 
two statements, ' Whenever their attention is drawn to 
it, by persons standing by ' and ' the liberated recks 
not,' does not arise, as they relate to two diiTerentstages. 
To summarize what has been said so far: The three 
stages beginning with the fifth, comprised "mjwanmukti, 
having been realized, as there is no possibility of the 
occurrence of doubt and false knowledge, on account 
of the absence of the appearance of duality ia those 
conditions, the resulting Gnosis is fully safeguarded 
from all impediments whatever, thereatter. So then 
this safeguarding of Gnosis is the first aim to be sought 
in the attainment of jwanmukti. 

The second aim is the practice of tapas (penance). 
The stages oTyoga should be looked upon as making up 
the c practice of tapas,' as they are the causes that 
contribute to the exaltation of the ascetic to the 
condition of the gods and other higher beings. This 
could be fairly inferred from the dialogue between 
Arjuna andthe Lord, and between Rama and Vasistha: 

Arjuna: 

' He who is unsubdued, but who possesses faith, with 
the mind wandering away from joga, failing to attain per- 
fection in yoga, what path does he tread, O Krsna? Fallen 
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from both, is he destroyed like a rent cloud, unsteadfast, O 
mighty-armed ! deluded in the path of the Eternal ? Deign, O 
Krsna! to dispel completely this doubt of mine; for, there is 
none to be found, save Thyself, able to destroy this doubt' 
(BG, 6. 37-9). 

The Lord: 

c O son of Prtha! neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come, is there destruction for him; never does any who 
works righteousness, O beloved! tread the path of woe. 
Having attained to the worlds of the pure doers and having 
dwelt there for immemorial years, he who fell from yoga is 
reborn in a pure and blessed house; or he may even be born 
into a family of wise Yogin-s; but such a birth as that is 
most dimcult to obtain in this world. There he recovers the 
characteristics belonging to his former body, and with these 
he again Iabours for perfection, O joy of the Kuru-s! ' 
(BG, 6. 40-43). 

Rama: 

' Tell me, O revered sage what lot is in store for one 
(in the next world), if he passes away, after reaching the first 
or the second or the third stage? ' 

Vasistha: 

' The sins of the previous incarnations of that Yogin, 
whose life passes away from his body during any one of the 
stages of yoga, melt away in proportion to the degree of 
deveIopment he has acquired in that stage. He then wanders 
about for pleasure in celestial cars or in the cities of the 
guardians of the quarters and frolics in the bowers of the 
pleasure gardens on the slopes of the Meru, in the company 
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of celestial damsels. His previous deeds, good as well as bad, 
being thus enjoyed out in course of time, the Yogin incarnates 
on this earth again. He is bom in the home of some 
pious, rich, noble-hearted man of blemishless character, 
Having then rapidly passed through the three stages of yoga 
he has already won, he reaches the next higher stages one 
after the other. 

At this stage it may be asked: even assuming 
that these stages (sedulously cultivated) would lead to the 
attainment of the world of the gods, what has that to do 
with the practice of tapas? The answer is ' there is the 
authority of the sruti '. Thus do the Taittirlja-s chant: 
' By penance did the gods of yore rise to the condition of 
the gods ; by penance again did the rsi-s gain heaven ' 
{Tai. Br., 3. 12. 3). As such, while even the three 
states preceding Gnosis are of the nature of penance, 
much more so would it be the case with the three 
stages coming after the rise of Gnosis and beginning with 
the fifth, which correspond to the unconscious variety 
of Goncentration. Hence does the smrti say: 

' The highest penance consists in the one-pointedness 
of the mind and the senses; that is better than all religious 
practices; that is the highest religion.' 

Though, according to this principle, no higher 
incarnation is attainable through penance, still it has a 
distinct purpose to serve. namely, the good of the world. 
Says the Lord : 

' Then having an eye to the wehare of the world also, 
thou shouldst perform action' (BG, 3. 20). 
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The ' world ' to be thus served may be divided into 
three kinds: the world of pupils, of devotees and of 
neutrals (i.e., neither the one, nor the other) . Of these, 
the first, in virtue of the highest faith in the truthful- 
ness of the Guru (teacher), who is a real Yogin 
ever centred within, has implicit trust and conndence 
in the truth taught by him and attains mental com- 
posure in a very short time. Hence, it is said in the 
sruti: 

' He, who is absolutely devoted to God and verily looks 
upon his Guru (teacher) as his God — to that great soul are 
revealed the sublime truths of what is imparted (by the 
teacher)' (Sve. 6. 23). 

The smrii also says: 

' The man who is full of faith obtains wisdom, and 
he, also, who has mastery over his senses ; and, having obtained 
wisdom, he goes swhtly to the supreme Peace ' (BG, 4. 39). 

The second kind of men, devotees, themselves 
acquirej as it were, the penance practised by the 
Yogin, merely by rendering service to him by way of 
accommodating him in the matter of food, habitation 
and the like. Says the sruti: ' His (the Yogin's) sons 
share the patrimony, his friends his good deeds, and 
his enemies his sins.' 

Neutrals again are of two kinds : Believers and un- 
believers. The fiist, observing the Yogin-s themselves 
treading the path of rectitude, follow in their wake. The 
smrti has it: 
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' Whatever a great man does, that other men also do; 
the standard he sets up, by that the people go ' (BG, 3.21). 

Even the unbeliever is rid of his sins, on being 
blessed by the glances of the Yogin. It has been said: 

' On whomsoever fall the glances of the Yogin whose 
mind is directed towards the Truth, with a view, eventually 
to attaining Self-realization, such are delivered from all their 
sins ' {Suta Sam. 2. 20. 44). 

In the same manner, referring, by implication, to 
the Yogin's sense of high altruism, it is set forth thus : 

' The man, whose mind has, even for a moment, at- 
tained firmness in the quest after Brahman, has verily had a 
dip in the holy waters of all the sacred rivers; has bestowed 
the whole earth as a pious gift ; has offered a thousand sacrihces ; 
has propitiated all the gods in heaven; has rescued his departed 
ancestors from the cycle of births and deaths; and is fit, indeed, 
to be held in veneration by the three worlds (upper, mundane, 
and nether).' 

' Through him, whose mind is dissolved in that vast 
ocean of absolute Gonsciousness and Bliss, the supreme 
Brahman, his family derives its sanctity, his mother, the fal- 
hlment of her cherished hopes and desires and the earth 
becomes replete with holiness of a high order ' (ibid., 
2. 20. 45). 

It is not merely the activity of the Yogin, such 
as is sanctioned by religious works, that constitutes 
penance, but all worldly activity of his is also of that 
nature. The followers of the Tmninya.-sa.kha speak cf 
the glory of the enlightened in the last anuoaka of the 
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Mrayanaponisad. In the first part of that anuvaka, the 
limbs of the Yogin are spoken of as the several things 
that form the requisites of a sacrihce: 

' Of this, the sacrifice of the knower, the Itman is 
the sacrihcer, faith is the wife [patni), the body is the sacred 
fuel, the chest is the sacrincial altar, the hair on the body is 
the kusa grass, sikha (tuft of hair) is the Veda, his heart is 
the post to which the sacrincial animal is tethered, passion is 
the clarined butter, anger is the victim, penance is the fire, 
control is the slaughterer, (charityj is the largesse to the 
priests, speech is the hotr, vital breath is the udgatr, the eye 
is the adkoaryu, the mind is Brahma. (priest), the ear is the 
Agnidh (the priest who tends the fire)' (80) \ 

In this description. the word ' charity ' is to be 
understood before the words ' largesse to the priests ' ; 
for, say the Chandogd-s: 

' Now what are the Yogin's penance ? Gharity, straight- 
forwardness, non-violence and truthfulness, — ^these are the 
gifts of the sacrifice' (Up. 3. 17. 4). 

Again in the middle of the aforesaid anuvaka, all 
activity of the Yogin, nay, his very life-time, is identined 
with acts which pertain to the performance of the 

1 The five names of hotr, etc, are the names of the five differ- 
ent priests ofEciating in a sacrifice. The first belongs to the 
Rg-veda, the second to the Tajus, the third to the Sdman, and the 
fourth to the Athaman. The first invokes the gods, the second 
chants the hymns of the Samaveda, the third offers oblations, 
and the fourth presides over the whole. The fifth Agnidh nĕed not 
belong to any special Veda, though he is generally a Rgvedin and 
his offiee is to tend the fire on the altar. 
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Jyotistoma-sacri&ce, while, in the concluding part of the 
same, they are id.entifi.ed with aets pertaining to all 
sacrifices in general, thus: 

' As long as he Iasts i.e. the duration of his life, is his 
sacrincial vow: whatever he eats is the oblation, whatever he 
drinks is his soma-drmk, whatever he delights in is the 
Upasada-homa, 1 his going about, sitting or standing is the 
Pravargya-homa, his mouth is the Ahavanvpa-&re, his speech 
is the offering, his knowledge is the act of performing the 
homa, his food In the morning and evening is the sacred 
fuel, his (actions) in the morning, mid-day and evening are the 
three savana-s (holy ablutions), day and night are the 
darsa-3jad-purnamasa-s2.criSices, months and fortnights are the 
caturmasya-sdLcri&ces, the seasons are the tethers that hold the 
victim, years and half years are the ahar-gana-s (series of 
sacrihcial days) ; — in short this is a sacrince in which every- 
thing one has is offered as gifts, his death being the aoalhrtha * 2 
{Mra. Up.80). 

The word c this ' in the last sentence, refers to the 
whole life-period of the Yogin, as made up of days, 
nights, months and years, just referred to in the text 
quoted. In other words, the implication is that his whole 
life is a sacrilice, attended with the giving, as giits, of 
all that he has. In the last part of the aforesaid 

1 A particular form of oblation with specined manira-s; see 
Srautapadartha-niroacana, page 297, no. 137. The Praoargya is also 
a particular form of offering with particular mantra-s. See, ibid., 
p. 281, no. 85. 

* It is the bath taken at the conclusion of a sacrince and is 
believed to be very holy. 
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anwaka is mentioned the fruit of liberation, reaped in 
gradual stages by one who holds the conviction that a 
Yogin is all characterized by his sacriĔce and becomes 
one with the sun or Brahman, the effect, or the moon 
or Brahman, the cause. 

' This is indeed the dife-long (lit. lasting till dotage and 
death) agnihotra-sa.criS.ce; he who knows this and passes off 
in the uttaroyana attains the glory which is exclusively of 
the gods and becomes one with the sun; he who knows this 
and passes off in the daksinayana attains the glory which is 
exclusively of the pitr-s and either becomes one with the moon 
or, at any rate, reaches the lunar sphere. The Brahmana who 
understands (this secret) shares in the glory of the sun and 
the moon and thence attains the glory of Brahma; he does, 
indeed, attain the glory of Brahman. Thus the Upanisad ' 
{Ndra. Up. 80). 

He, who holds that the life-career of a Yogin, up lo 
his dotage and death, is identical with all the rituals 
spoken of in the Veda commencing from agnihotra and 
ending with the samvatsara-sattra, and beccmes one with 
the sun or the moon, in proportion to the strength of his 
faith. If his faith is less fervid, he only attains the 
solar or lunar sphere and having there shared the divine 
splendour of either the sun or the moon, he rises further 
tosatjaloka and acquires the glory ofthe four-faced 
Brahma. Having acquired Gnosis while in that sphere, 
he thence gains the glory of Brahman, the entity 
which is ali-being, intelligence and bliss; in other words, 
gains Kawalya. The words, ' Thus the Upanisad,' 
indicate the conclusion of the exposition relating to the 
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aibresaid vidya, as also of the treatise expoundirfg the 
same. Thus is establised the second aim ofjivanmukti, 
namely, the * Pracitce of tapas '. 

The third aim of jwanmukti is the absence of 
discord. The foremost among Yogin-s, being prone to 
introspection and ever detached from all extemal inter- 
course, no one, whether worldly-minded or doctrinarian, 
has ever any cause for conAict with him . This conrlict, 
in the case of the worldly-minded, takes the two forms of 
dispute and censure. The Yogin being ever devoid of 
anger and the rest, how can the worldly-minded ever 
find cause for dispute with him? Thus, it has been 
said in the smrti: 

' One should return not anger for anger, but wish him 
well, who menaces him with evil, should coolly pocket all 
tall talk (tending to provoke him) and by all means displease 
no one ' [Mann., 6. 48, 47). 

It may here be argued: Renunciation of the 
knower is anterior to jwanmukti, realization of Gnosis 
is anterior even to that renunciation, and renuncia- 
tion of the seeker is anterior again to Gnosis. How, 
then, is it consistent to expatiate on virtues, such as 
absence of anger and the like, quoted (above) from the 
smrti, at this stage (of jwanmukti)? Quite true; it is 
because of this that there is not even so much as the 
shadow of a chance, for anger and the like, in the 
jwanmukta. While anger and the rest could not be 
found in the much earlier stage of the renuncialion of 
the seeker, more so could they not be present in the 

25 
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higher stage of Gnosis, still more so in the renunciation 
of the knower, and most of all in jivanmukti. 
Hence, there is little chance for the worldly-minded to 
find cause for quarrel with the ascetic. Nor is there any 
possibility for the second kind of conAict, namely, 
censure ; for, there is little scope for attaching any slan der 
(to the Yogin). So also says the smrti: 

' He alone is the true ascetic, whose presence or 
absence, ignorance or learning, character or no character, no 
one knows about.' 

' Presence or absence ' refers to high or low birth. 

As regards the * doctrinarian,' what is it he would 
make the ground of dispute with the Yogin — whether 
it is based on the meaning and import of treatises on 
the different schools of philosophy, or on the ascetic's 
conduct in life ? As for the first, the Yogin never chal- 
lenges the accuracy of what is taught by other schools 
of philosophy, acting as he does in accord with the 
Vedic injunction, which runs thus: ' Know Him alone 
as the one Self. Give up talk of every othei school of 
thought ' (Mun. 2. 2. 5). ' Do not burden your memory 
with words of diverse import; for it is all mere logo- 
machy (waste of words)' (Br. 4. 4. 21). Nor does he 
care to establish the position of the philosophy he 
follows, before such as dispute it, as he clings to the 
views set ibrth in the following Vedic texts: 

' One should leave aside all books whatever, even as 
one, who wants to gather the corn, should leave aside the 
straw (AmrtaUndu., 18); nay, after realizing the supreme 
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Brahman, one should give them up, as if they were so many 
fire-brands [Amrtanaia., 1).' 

When he looks even upon a disputant as (identical 
with) himself, where is the room for his gloatlng over 
his victory ? Nor is it probable that cultured believers of 
whatever school, barring agnostlcs, having faith in the 
reality of liberation, will ever take exception to the 
Yogin and his ways. For, though the Jaina, the 
Bauddha, the Yaisesika, the Naiyayika, the $aiva, the 
Vaisnava, the Sakta, the Sdmkhya, the yoga, and other 
Schools of thought, which believe in moksa (liberation) 
— -all differ in their methods of exposition, they are 
unanimous in respecr. of recognizing yama, niyama and 
the other stages of yoga, as the means lc liberation. 
Thus is the foremost among Yogin-s an object of 
universal esteem, in virtue of the absence of scope for 
discord. Says Vasistha, with this in mind: 

' O best of intellectuals! in him readily seek shelter all 
spotless systems of knowledge, whose present incarnation is 
the last and the best, even as pearls seek shelter in the best 
bamboo. Nobility, afFability, friendliness, sweet temper, 
detachment and high attainments — all ever resort to Mm, as 
do women to the inner apartment of the house. All men seek 
him, who is sweet with pleasing conduct, even as the wild 
deer in a forest seek after the melodious note of the nute. He is 
the liberated one, who, though, on account of the supreme tran- 
auillity of his mind, he remains, as it were, in a kind of sleep, 
is ever mentally wide awake and is ever sought after by 
the wise, on account of his prohciency in all learning, 
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even as the moon full of all the kald-s 1 is by the gods ' (Lagh. 
To. Va., 19. 9-11; 20. 36). 

Also, 

' In his presence who is all peace, all beings whatever — 
whether wild or domesticated, do become calm and repose 
their entire conndence in him, even as in their own mother. 
The man of peace alone shines in all his splendour — among 
men of penance, men of learning, men who omciate aspriests 
in a sacrince, nay, even among kings, men of prodigious 
strength and men of high character ' (ibid., 4. 62, 66) . 

Thus is clearly made out the third aim of jwan- 
mukti — the absence of discord. 

The fourth and fifth objects, namely, cessation of 
pain and misery and the genesis of supreme Bliss, have 
been described in the fourth chapter, dealing with vidya- 
nanda, of the theme known as Brahmdnanda. 2 A summary 
of what has been there set forth about the two (in the 
words of the Upanisad) is given here: 

' If a person realizes his Self as " I am this (Self)," in 
quest of what desire or object of enjoyment would he rouse his 
body to fever heat?' (Br. 4. 4. 12). 

In tbe words of the above sruti is impHed the 
destruction of all temporal misery. The Vedic texts, such 
as— 'Alas! Why have I done no good, why have I 

1 Here is a pun on the word. In the case of the moon it 
means digits, while, in the case of the liberated, it means supreme 
Knowledge. 

Pancadasi, chs. 11-14. 
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committed sin : these do not cause pain to this one ' 
( Tai. 2. 9) bespeak theentiredesrruetionofpain taking 
the form of regret relating to virtuous and vicious 
conduct. which have a bearing on the next world. 

The ' genesis of supreme bliss ' is by one of three 
ways : ' the attainment of all desire,' the ' discharging 
of duties (of every kind) enjoined on one,' and 
' the achievement of tbe end and aim of life '. The 
nrst, again, is attained by one of three ways: ' Being the 
Witness of all,' ' being unaffected by desire under all 
circumstances ' and ' being the enjoyer of all enjoy- 
ments whatever '. He who realizes c I am only that 
Brahman, which is all Gonsciousness and the Witness in 
the bodies of all beings whatever, from Hir anyagarbha 
down to the lowest order of animate creation, is neces- 
sarily the witness of the bodies of all, even as he is the 
witness of his own body. The sruti says to the same 
effect : ' He enjoys all objects of desire whatever, with 
Brahman, the Witness of all' {Tai. 2. 1). By 'being 
unaffected by desire for the enjoyment of things enjoyed 
by the world ' is meant ' the attainment of all objects 
of desire.' So, being unsmitten by any cravings, there 
is the attainment of all objects of desire by the 
knower of the truth, who perceives evil in the 
enjoyment of things. This is also rendered clear 
by the sruti, which makes mention of the ' Knower of 
the Veda, who is unaffected by any desire whatever,' 
while speaking of the degrees of Bliss increasing a 
hundred-fold at every stage, beginning from that of the 
emperor of the world, up to that of the Hiranyagarbha. 
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He, who has realized his own Self aspervadingall things 
in the form of being, inteUigence and bliss, is necessarily 
the ' agent of all enjoyments whatever.' For, says 
the sruti with this in view: ' 1 am all food, I am all 
food, I am all food; I am the enjoyer of food, I am the 
enjoyer of food, I am the enjoyer of food' (Tai.3. 10). 
' The discharging of duties (of every kind) en- 
joined on one ' is thus set forth in the smrti: 

' Revelling in the nectar of Gnosis to his heart's content, 
fully satisned with the complete discharge of every duty, there 
remains nothing for the Yogin to do; if aught remains, then 
he cannot be reckoned as having attained Gnosis.' 

' But the man who rejoices in the Self, with the Self 
is satisned, and is content in the Self; for him verily there is 
nothing to do ' (BG, 3. 17). 

The ' achievement of the end and aim of life ' is 
also thus touched upon in the sruti-s: ' Thou, O Janaka ! 
hast realized entire fearlessness ' (Br. 4. 2.2); ' Hence 
he became all That' (Br. 1. 4. 10) and * The knower 
ofBrahman becomes Brahman alone ' (Mun. 3. 2. 9). 

It may here be pointed out that, as these two, ' the 
absence of discord ' and the ' genesis of supreme bliss ', 
could be attained even out of Gnosis, they ought not to 
be set down as the aims of jwanmukti. This, however, 
is not correct; for, all that is implied in regard to these 
two is their safe preservation. Even as Gnosis, though 
produced before jwanmukti, becomes well preserved 
after it, so also the two in question are well preserved 
by jwanmukti. 
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At this stage, some may adopt the following line 
of argument: Jwanmukti having thus been shown to 
have these five aims in view, it is plain thal the Yogin in 
the ecstasy of his concentration is superior to the knower 
of Truth who is yet involved in the world. But such a 
position is shown to be untenable, in the dialogue 
between Rama and Vasistha: 

Rama — 

' O revered Sage! the best of all beings that exist and 
that are yet unborn ! Tell me which of the two is superior to 
the other: he who is ever tranquil, though involved in the 
affairs of the world, even hke one roused from an occasional 
Goncentration; or he who remains ever in astate of Goncentra- 
tion, in some secluded spot?' {Lagh. To. Va. 25. 5-6). 

Vasistha: 

' Concentration is but that state of internal, cool, com- 
posure, which comes of looking upon this (phenomenal) world 
which is a combination of the guna-s as not-self. There are 
some who have gained this pleasant calm within, arising from 
the conviction, " I have no intimate connection with the 
objective sphere " and remain involved in the world; there are 
others who, having attained such composure from the same 
conviction, choose to shut themselves up in meditation. Both 
these, O Rama! are equally good, if they are entirely cool 
within. For, the intemal composure, such as obtains in 
them, Is the result of endless penance' (ibid., 7-9). 

There is, however, no room for such misconception; 
for, it is only the necessity for the bringing about of the 
' obliteration of vasand y ' implied by the c intemal 
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composure ' that is sought to be emphasized. It, by no 
means, follows that the superiority of the ' dissolution 
of the mind ' which is the next stage, is in any way 
called into question. For, Vasistha himself has render- 
ed his meaning clear by the implication that this 
'intemal composure ' is the same as ' quiescence of 
desire ' in the following stanza: 

' To those who have gained internal composure, the 
whole world becomes cool and calm, while, to persons bumt 
by the Aames of internal desires, the world is one huge conna- 
gration' (ibid., 24). 

It may still be pointed out that, in the following 
passage, Goncentration has been spoken lightly of, while 
the ' remaining involved in the world * has been extolled : 

' If the mind of the Yogin sitting in a state of concentra- 
tion is distracted with various transformations, such concentra- 
tion of his is no better than a kind of ' mad-foIks-dance '. 
But, if the mind of one were entirely devoid of all desires, 
when indulging in such wild revels, even such dance of his 
will be equal to Brahma-samadhi (Concentration of the highest 
order)' (ibid., 25. 10-11). 

This, however, is not correct; for, it is only in recog- 
nition of the excellence of samadhi, that uasajia is spoken 
lowly of. The words may be explained in this manner. 
Though Goncentration is superior to remaining attached 
to the world, still if such Goncentration were affected 
with any the slightest tinge of vdsana, it would only be 
inferior to such involvement without vasana acd, as such, 
would not deserve to be looked upon as Goncentration 
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at all. ln case the maii in a state of GoncentratioB, 
as well as the man of the world, are both devoid of 
Gnosis and with vdsand, then, Goncentration is of cotirse 
superior, on account of its being such a virtuous act as 
would lead (the Yogin) to heaven. When both are 
fully initiated into Gnosis and entirely devoid of all 
vdsand, then also Concentration of the form of the 
c dissolution of the mind ' is surely superior, as being a 
strong preserver of jwanmukti, which is but the obli- 
teration of all vdsand. Hence, the foremost of Yogin-s 
is superior (to the man of Gnosis involved in the world) 
and it is well established that there is no sort of 
impediment to his attainment of jwanmukti with its 
five aims. 

End of the Fourth Chapter on ' The Purpose of 
the Attainment of Jivanmukti. y 



FIFTH CHAPTER 
RENUKCIATION 0F THB KNOWER 

Thus has jwanmukti been expounded, with refer- 
ence to the authorities that bear testimony to its possibil- 
ity and the means to be adopted for, and the purposes 
served by, its attainment. Hence forth, we shall expound 
* renunciation of the knower,' its chief auxiliary. This 
renunciation has been described at length in the Parama- 
hamsopanisad. We shall here quote in full this Upa- 
nisad and add our commentary, as we proceed. By 
way of introduction to the same, the following question 
bearing on the renunciation of the knower is put: 

'Now, Narada approaching the Lord asked him 
thus: What, pray, is the path of those Yogin-s who 
are Paramahamsa-s ? What is their status ? ' 

Though there is apparently nothing implying im- 
mediate sequence to precede this question and, as such, 
the word ' now ' would evidently be merely redundant, 
still, we should not forget that the question at issue is 
the renunciation of the knower, and the person qualified 
for such renunciation must be one who knows the 
the truth, but yet, tormented by worldly distrac- 
tions of all sorts, seeks naturally to nnd mental peace 
therein. Hence the word, c now ', implies the possession 
of the above qualifications, as a condition precedent. 
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With a view to excluding a mere * Yogin ' or a mere 
' Paramahamsa ' rrom the scope of such inquiry, the 
two Words have been coupled together. The mere 
Yogin, having no gliropse of the essence, attaches him- 
self to the use of clairvoyance, ffoating in the air and 
other occult powers of the kind and puts forth his efFort, 
by employing various means, such as samyama (con- 
centration and the rest), in the direction of the acquisi- 
tion of such powers. Thus, he swerves away from the 
patb leading to the real goal of existence. The 
aphorism touching on this has been quoted already: 
' These are obstacles in the way of samadhi; and are 
powers in moments of suspension ' (3. 38). The 
mere Paramahamsa, on the other hand, in view of his 
having fully reahzed the essence, comes to the con- 
clusion that such occult powers are mere trash and 
treats them with indifference. That he does so is 
described in the following passage: 

' The curiosity of the Paramahamsa is not roused by 
all this wondrous panorama, as he knows rully well that 
these powers of the Self that is all Consciousness manifest 
themselves in diverse ways' (Lagh., 27. 67). 

Full of renunciation, he disregards injunctions and 
prohibitions, through exuberance of his lcnowledge of 
Brahman. It has been said: 'Where can there 
be any injunction or prohibition to them who 
walk the way transcending the three guna-sT 

For this very reason, pious men, having faith (in 
injunctions and piohibitions) , thus censure him for such 
conduct: 
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' With the advent of the Kali-yuga, all and sundry will 
voice forth Brahman. None, O Maitreya! will stand by 
their professions, absorbed fully in appeasing their sexual 
and gastronomical appetites' (Yisnupurdna) . 

In one who is a ' Yogin ' as well as a ' Parama- 
hamsa, ' the two faults mentioned above (attachment 
to occult powers and disregard of injunctions and prohi- 
bitions) are not found. Further the other (points of) 
excellence of such a one are set forth in the following 
dialogue : 

Rama: 

' O revered Sage ! foremost among the knowers of the 
Atman\ Even then, what extraordinary excellence is seen in 
the jivanmukta, full of pure intellect? 5 (Lagh., 42. 1). 

Vasistha : 

' The mind of one who has attained Gnosis does not 
attach itself to any particular thing; for, ever content and 
with his self in a state of supreme tranquillity, he rests him- 
self in the Atman alone. Wonders such as Aoating in the 
air have often been performed by persons, who have acquired 
remarkable powers by the practice of incantations, penance 
and concentration! What is there extraordinary in them? 
There is only one special feature to be noticed in the man of 
Gnosis which he does not share in common with ignorant men, 
namely a detached and pure mind, due to the giving up of 
desire for all things whatever. To the knower of the supreme 
Truth, who carries with him no badge and feels happy on 
the absolute disappearance of the illusion pi the cycle of birth 
and death, to which he was subject for a long time past, this 
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alone is the characteristic badge, namely that passion, anger, 
sorrow, foolishness, avarice, adversity, — ali these get attenu- 
ated, day by day, into imperceptible thinness : (ibid., 42, 2-6). 

It is proposed to inquire after the ' path ' and 
' status ' of those, who are characterized by such an 
extraordinary feature and who are free from both the 
above-mentioned faults. ' Path ' refers to external 
carriage, such as mode of attire, speech and other ways 
of conduct in life; and 'status' to the internal 
demeanour consequent on the cessation of mental 
activity. ' The Lord ' is the ' four-faced Brahma. '. 

The Upanisad proceeds to answer the question 
thus propounded in these words : 

' To him the Lord replied '. 

Then with the object of creating in the questioner 
profound faith in the ' path ' to be laid down by him, 
he extols the same: 

' That is very rarely to be met with in this world, 
this path of the Paramahamsa-s; it is most uncommon ' 
(Parama. Up. 1). 

The word ' That ' has to be construed as, ' the 
path about which the inquirer is anxious to know '. 
The word ' this ' refers to the ' main path ', about to be 
described in the sequel, exclusive of covering, etc. for 
the body, so essential for creature comforts and of 
altruistic conduct. This path is ' rarely to be met with,' 
because of the rarity of the occurrence of the renuncia- 
tion of the highest degree requisite for the purpose. But 
at the same time, it should not be understood, that this 
path is altogether impossible. With this in mind, the 
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Lord clarifies his statement by the words ' and it is 
most uncommon' 1 and thereby seeks only to narrow 
the field. If this path is so very rare, then should not 
one remain without stfiving towards that end, as it 
would be utterly useless? With a view to avoiding 
this contingency, the Lord proceeds further: 

' Even if there be only one such sage. he alone 
rests always in the ever-holy, he alone is the Veda^ 
purusa; — thus say those who are in the know.' 

' Among thousands of men, scarce one strives for 
perfection; of the successful strivers, scarce one knows Me 
in truth' (5(7,7.3). 

Should there be found anywhere any single Yogin 
Paramahamsa, who is in accord with the principle laid 
down io. this verse of the Bhagavad-gitd, then, such 
is verily the one, who ' rests always in the ever holy ', — • 
the ever holy is the Paramdtman — for, the sruti describes 
such atman in the words, 'which dtman is above all 
sin' (CL Up., 8. 1). By the use of the word 'alone', 
those who are mere Yogin-s or mere Paramahamsa-s 
are excluded (from those implied in the text). The 
mere Yogin knows not the 'ever holy'; the mere 
Paramahamsa, though knowihg, runs after the ob- 
jective spher e, owing to the lack of mehtal tranquillity 
and rests not in Brahman. ' Veda-purusa ' means the 
Purusa established by the Veda. ' Those who are in 



1 The use of the form ' bahulyah ' (masculine) instead of 
' bahtdyam '. (neuter) in the Samskrt Text is archaic. 
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the know ' are persons well-versed in that system of 
knowledge which deals with the realization of Brahman 
and the mode of attaining mental tranquilliry. All 
men regard the Yogin-Paramahamsa as one who 
takes his stand on Brahman; but, the aforesaid men in 
the know would not be content even with this, but 
would look upon him as in the state of Brahman 
Itself. So says also the smrti: 

c He who stands centred entirely in himself, taking no 
heed of perception or non-perception, is O Brahmana! not 
simply a knower of Brahman, but Brahman Itself.' 

Hence, there is no room for even questioning 
the absolute useralness of striving (towards that rare 
path). 

By explicitly explaining the meaning as 'resting 
always in the ever holy ' and of £ being the Veda- 
purusa ', the Lord hints, by way of implication, at the 
answer to the question relating to the Paramahamsa's 
* status '. 

{ The makapurusa (great man) concentrates his 
mind on Me and in consequence I also take My stand 
(always) in him.' 

On the supreme excellence attained by the Yogin 
Paramahamsa. amongst men entitled to the knowledge 
as well as the rituals prescribed by the Veda, is based 
the fact of his becoming ' the great being '. This 
great being (mahdtman) always keeps his own mind 
absorbed in Me, as all the transformations of his mind 
connected with the affairs of the world are, inhis case, 
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entirely suspended by * practice and detachment '. 
Hence it is, that the Lord Prajapati, having reahzed 
the Paramatman spoken of in philosophic treatises, by 
his own experience, refers to it in the words, ' in me '. 
For the reason that the Yogin concentrates his mind 
only on me, therefore I also take my stand, manifesting 
myself in the form of Paramatman in him and not in 
others, who are unenlightened, because of their being 
shrouded in avidya (ignorance). 

Henceforth, he expounds the c Path ' (Narada 
wanted to know at the beginning) by the query c What, 
pray, is the path ?' 

' This (person) should renounce his wife, children, 
relatives, friends and the rest, along with the tuft (on 
his head), the sacred thread and the study of the Veda — ■ 
in fact all ceremonial worship of every description, nay, 
leave worldly life in its entir ety and should betake him- 
self to a mere loin-cloth, a bamboo-stick and a blanket, 
alike with a view to providing for his bodily comfort 
and doing good to the world at large.' 

This precept relating to (the renunciation of ) ' his 
wife, children, etc.' refers to that householder, who, 
when the spiritual merit accumulated through pf evious 
incarnations is about to bear fruit by his application to 
study, reSection and assimilation, without his entering 
on the holy order of paramahamsa-s in the form of the 
renunciation of the seeker, due to the operation of 
causes, such as the injunctions of his mother, father and 
so on, duly arrives at the Truth. When such a one 
has his mind distracted, with the thousand and one 
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forms of temporal and spiritual activities, wherein he 
is engrossed while remaining a householder, he naturally 
feels a craving for the renunciation of the knower, with 
a view to attaining tranquillity of mind. For obvious 
reasons, it cannot apply to the case of one who, having 
duly arrived at the Truth by entering on the renuncia- 
tion of the seeker even before, desires to take on the 
renunciation of the knower, as there is no possibility 
of ' wife, children, etc. ' in his case. 

It may here be asked whether the renunciation of 
the knower has to be brought about like the other type 
of renunciation (namely, renunciation of the seeker), 
by recourse to the due observance of the formalities 
prescribed for it such as the saying of praisa and so on, 
or whether it consists in the mere abstinence from 
mixing up with temporal affairs, Hke giving up a worn- 
out piece of cloth or keeping away from an infected 
town. It cannot be the first, for, the enlightened 
knower of the Truth has no concern whatever with 
action of any kind and is therefore not affected by any 
formal injunctions and prohibitions. Hence says the 
smrti: 

' Revelling in the nectar of Gnosis to his heart's content, 
fully satisfied with having completely discharged every duty, 
there remains nothing for the Yogin to do : if aught remains, 
then he cannot be reckoned as having attained Gnosis.' 

Nor can it be the second altemative, because of his 
having to conform to the Vedic injunctions relating to 
the insignia of the order, such as the loin cloth, 
the stick, etc. 

26 
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There is really no room for such doubt, as this 
renunciation has a dual aspect like (what is known as) 
the pratipatti-karman. To explain: In the sacririce 
called Jyotisioma, the performer has to conform to 
certain requirements, when he has taken the vow and 
scratching his body directly with the hand is, for the 
time being, prohibited, while the small horn of a 
black antelope is prescribed for the purpose; for the 
sruti has it: ' If the performer should scratch with his 
hand, he would have children affected with itches; if 
he should smile, his progeny will remain uncovered'; 
whence { with the horn of a black antelope should 
he scratch.' Now, this horn, being no longer of use 
on the termination of the vow and also inconvenient 
to carry about, has of course to be given up. This 
giving up and the manner in which it should be done 
are prescribed by the Veda where it is enjoined: 
'The gifts having been distributed to the priests, he 
throws away the horn in catoala ', (a part of the sacri- 
Scial ground to the north of the ahaoaniya). This is 
what is called pratipatti-karman, and it has two aspects, 
spiritual as well as temporal. Similarly renuncia- 
tion of the knower has also two aspects. It is not 
proper to allege that the knower of the Truth has en- 
tirely no concern with the doing of any action whatever 
— (and is therefore precluded from the renunciation of 
the knower). For, the doing of an act ascribed to 
the Self which is all Gonsciousness is no doubt removed 
by Gnosis; still such doing which is self-evident in 
the antah-karana (inner sense), wherein the Self which 
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is all Consciousness is but reAected and which is subject 
to a thousand and one transformations, would persist 
as long as matter (i.e. antah-karana) exists. Nor should 
it be supposed that there is anything in it running 
counter to the spirit of the words of the smrti ' Revelling 
in the nectar, etc.,' quoted above. For, though Gnosis 
has been attained, as there is no contentment for the 
knower of the Truth lacking in mental tranqui!lity 
and consequently, there yet remains to be achieved the 
satisfaction to be derived from the ' complete discharge 
of every dury ', which alone is the means of acquiring 
such mental tranquillity, thcre is the absence of the 
satisfaction to be derived from the complete discharge 
of duty. 

Again it may be asked: Granting that obedience to 
formal Vedic injunctions is applicable to the knower of 
the Truth, then out of the dpuroa (the mediate result, 
which is laid by as an unseen store of karman) another 
incarnation will have to be begun. This is not necessa- 
rily the case. For that ' apurva ', having as its con- 
comitant something tangibly present even in the present 
incarnation, namely the doing away with what stands in 
the way of mental tranquillity, there is no logical 
necessity to imagine an unseen hiture effect (for this 
unseen cause) . Otherwise such logic would lead to the 
supposition that even injunctions relating to study, 
reAection and assimilation would cause hiture incarna- 
tions, to the exclusion of their present tangible result of 
doing away with what stands in the way of the realiza- 
tion of Brahman. Thus, therefore, there being no 
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objection to the acceptance of formal Vedic injunc- 
tions, the enlightened householder, who has already 
attained Gnosis, may, like the seeker after Gnosis, take 
to renunciation, only in keeping with the injunctions 
relating to formal ceremonies such as the nandimukha- 
sraddha 1 , keeping fasts, vigils and the like. Though the 
sraddha, etc. just mentioned are not distinctly enjoined 
as preliminary to taking up renunciation of the knower, 
still, this renunciation being only a special (advanced) 
type of the renunciation of the seeker, in accordance 
with the maxim : ' The mkrti (special) should conform 
to the prakrti (general) ' in the procedure laid down for 
Vedic rituals, all the details relating to the renuncia- 
tion of the seeker apply mutatis mutandis to the renuncia- 
tion of the knower. As an analogy may be cited the 
Agnistoma sacrince, in whose special types the Atiraira 
and other sacrinces, the rules of the original (types) are 
followed. Thus, therefore, even in the renunciation 
of the knower, the giving up of ' wife, children and 

1 The offering of oblations to the manes of the ancestors on 
occasions of joy — especially when a son is about to be born, or is 
about to be initiated into that sanctum passing through which he 
becomes a c twiceborn ' and gains the right of continuing the 
line by offering such oblations in time to come. The occasion 
of formal samnyasa (renunciation) is one of highest joy in the family, 
for its emcacy extends up to relieving even the manes of all the 
ancestors from the bondage of their peculiar existence and placing 
them within easy reach of final liberation. ' Taking up renuncia- 
tion' is perhaps awkward English, but the importance attached 
to the renunciation, which is a distinct stage in life with duties 
peculiar to itself, is best expressed by that awkward phrase 
eorresponding to one's assumption of a responsible office. 
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the rest,' after reciting the praisa, should be conformed 
to, just as in the other type. 

The words ' and the rest ' put after c wife, children, 
relatives, friends,' in the text refer to servants, domestic 
animals, houses, fields and all other temporal goods. The 
words ' and the study of the Veda ' should be understood 
to imply the giving up of even thoseaidsto studywhich 
are of use in understanding the correct import of the 
Veda as grammar, metaphysics and logic and those that 
amplify the spirit of the Veda, as the Epics, the Purana-s 
and the like. The giving up of poetry, drama, and light 
literature of the kind, which are conducive only to afford 
relaxation to the mind goes without saying. The word 
' All ', in ' All ceremonial worship of every description/ 
refers to all kinds oikarman whatever: temporal, Vedic, 
periodical, occasional, prohibited and purposetul. 
Giving up ' children and the rest ' implies the giving up 
of (every kind of ) temporal enjoyment, while the giving 
up of ' all ceremonial worship of every description ' 
implies the abandonment of prospective enjoyment in 
the next world— which actsas a powerral distraction on 
the mind. Forsaking ' this whole universe ' means the 
giving up of the devotional worship of the Virat-purusa 
with a view to acquiring mastery over such universe. 
The use of the word, ' even ', suggests the abandonment 
of devotionto the Hiranyagarbha, which leads to mastery 
over the plane of the Siltratman; as also of ' study ' and 
the other causes conducive to the attainment of Gnosis. 
He (the renouncer) should grve up all that tends to 
pleasures in this world and the next, beginning with 
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' wife, children ' and the rest and ending with ' devotion 
to the Hiranyagarbha' by reciting the formula • called 
praisa and then take to the ' loin-cloth, the stick, etc' 
The word ' and ' in ' and a small covering ' should be 
understood as implying that he may take a pair of 
wooden sandals, etc. for use. Says the smrti: 

' Two pieces of Ioin-cloth, a blanket to ward off cold 
and a pair of wooden sandals, these he may take and should 
by no means take any other thing. 3 

' His bodily comfort ' comprises covering the 
private parts with the loin-cloth, wardihg off the injury 
arising from animals and venomous reptiles with the 
bamboo-stick and providing against the inclemency of 
the weather with the blanket; as also the avoidance of 
contact with unclean spots on theway,by wearing apair 
of wooden sandals, implied by the word ' and ' in ' and a 
blanket '. The doing 'good to the world at Iarge' con- 
sists in enabling people td acquire good karman by offer- 
ing proper salutation, alms, etc. to the samnyasin re- 
cognized by the insignia of the holy order to which he 
belongs, namely the bamboo-stick and the rest. There 
is also the further implication in ' and ' that the samnyasin 
should acquit himself true to tradition in a way befit- 
ting the venerable stage of life he has chosen. 

With a view to suggesting that the acceptance of 
the loin-cloth, etc, is intended more as a measure of 
convenience than as an absolute injunction to conform 
to, it is further said : 

' Even that is not absolutely necessary ' (Parama. 
Up. 1). 
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Even the injunction relating to the acceptance of the 
loin-cloth and the restis not absoluie in the case of the 
Yogin Paramahamsa, but is only a. contingent or con- 
venient suggestion. In the case of one who has only 
taken to the order of the renunciation of the seeker, 
taking up the bamboo-stick In particular is considered 
absolutely necessary and parting with the stick is 
dehnitely prohibited in his Case in the smrti thus: 

' The contact of the body with the stick is enjoined as 
always 'necessary 3 ; the wise man should never go without 
the stick, even over a distance which is thrice the length 
covered by an arrow-fiight.' 

The penalty for (the breach of this injunctionby) the 
loss of the stick is set down in the smrti as performing a 
hundred pranayama-s: ' He must do a hundred on 
parting with the stick*. 

The text proceeds to explain the ' essential con- 
dition ' of the Yogin Paramahamsa in the fol!owing 
question and answer: 

c What, then, is the essential condition? Only 
this is essential: 'no stick, no tuft on the head, no 
sacred thread, no blanket,' — thus the Paramahamsa 
moves about ' (Parama. Up. } 1-2). 

Just as a Paramahamsa in the stage of the renun- 
ciation of the seeker has as his essential condition the 
absence of the tuft and the sacred thread, so also the 
Yogin Paramahamsa should have the absence of the 
stick and the blanket as his essential condition; for, 
otherwise, his mind being distracted with thoughts gener- 
ated by the scrutiny of the stick and the blanket, as to 
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whether the former has the characteristics of a bamboo 
and the latter of a patched garment or otherwise, as also 
about ihe acquisition cr preservation of the bamboo-stick 
and the blanket, yoga which consists in ' the suppression 
of the transformations of the thinking-principle ' will be 
unattainable to him. This is not desirable, for, as the 
rule has it, ' the bride is never espoused for endangering 
the bridegroom's life.' The text adds by way of suggest- 
ing an answer to the doubt as to howheshouldmanage 
without the blanket, etc. in case of discomfort due to 
inclement weather, etc. 

' Neither cold nor heat, neither pleasure nor 
pain, neither courtesy nor contumely (affects him). — 
Also he is devoid of all the six urmi-s (conditions)' 
(Parama. Up. 2). 

The Yogin Paramahamsa, whose mind is entirely 
rid of transformation of any kind, knows no cold, for, 
he does not feel it. As a child, absorbed in play, feels 
no cold whatever, even on a winter morning, though all 
exposed, so does the Yogin engrossed in the supreme 
Self know no cold whatever. The absence of the feeling 
of heat, in the hot season, has to be similarly inferred. 
So also the absence of all sensation due to the downpour 
of rain on his body, in the rainy season, has to be under- 
stood as implied in the word ' nor '. Since he feels nei- 
ther cold nor heat, it goes without saying that he knows 
not the ' pleasure or pain ' generated by these two. Gold 
produces pleasant sensations in the hot season and pain- 
ful ones in the cold season. The opposite of the above is 
to be seen in the case of heat. ' Gourtesy ' refers to the 
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regard and esteem in which one is held by others; 
' Contumely ' refers to the discourtesy and want of esteem 
shown by others. When none beside himself is at all 
seen by the Yogin Paramahamsa in the whole universe, 
both ' courtesy and contumeiy ' stand aloof from him. 
The word ' nor ' standing between ' courtesy ' and 
' contumely ' refers also to the absence of the pairs of 
opposites such as friends and enemies, Iove and hatred, 
etc. The ' six conditions ' (urmi-s) are hunger and thirst, 
grief and delusion, dotage and death . These three pairs 
being respectively the characteristic qualities of the vital 
breath, the mind and the body, their avoidance by the 
Yogin, who is intent on the realization of the Self is 
but proper. It may be that all this, namely, ' neither 
cold nor heat, etc.,' is possible in the condition of co- 
centration, but would not the pain of mind resulting 
from scandal and the like which afFect a householder 
affect likewise the Yogin during moments of break? 
It has been said with a view to clearing such 
doubt: 

e He (stands) unconcerned with slander, pride, 
rivalry, ostentation, browbeating, covetousness, vin- 
dictiveness, opulent ease, chill penury, love of sensual 
enjoyment, anger, niggardliness, peevishness, joy, 
envy, egoism and the like' (Parama. Up. 2). 

' Slander ' is the attributing of bad qualities to any 
one by diverse persons. ' Pride ' consists in indulging 
the feeling ' I excel every other person.' ' Rivalry ' is 
the desire to equal others in learning, wealth, etc. 
' Ostentation ' consists in showing oneself off, while 
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in the act of prayer or meditation, before others. 
' Browbeating ' is the conhrmed tendency to cow down 
others into submission. ' Govetousness ' is the greed 
for wealth and chattel. ' Vindictiveness ' is the burning 
desire for the killing of one's foes. ' Opulent ease' is 
the self-complacency which comes of the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and such other things conducive to com- 
fort. 'Ghill penury' isjust the opposite of 'opulent ease'. 
' Love of sensual enjoyment ' is desire for delightingin the 
company of women, etc. ' Anger ' is the ebullition of 
temper, born of interruption inthe achievement of one's 
desire. 'Niggardliness' is the reluctance one feels to part 
with wealth,onceitisacquired. ' Peevishhess ' referstothe 
perversity of intellect, which causes a wrong perspective 
for things good and bad. ' Joy ' is the emotion which is 
indicative of one's pleasant frame of mind and which 
finds expression in one's blooming features. ' Envy ' is 
that quality of the mind, which is based on prejudice, 
inducing one to see faults even in other's merits. 
' Egoism ' is mistaking the aggregate of the body, the 
senses and the like for the real ' ego '. The words 
' and the like ' refer to the sense of ownership, excel- 
lence, etc, induced in one, in fegard to one's personal 
belongings. The word ' and ' before ' the like ' implies 
the givingup of the opposites of the things enumerated 
in the text, namely, praise, humility, etc. In other 
words, having given up all these, namely, slander, etc, 
that is to say, having got rid of them by the practice of 
the obliteration of latent impressions in the manner 
prescribed before, the Yogin should take his stand. 
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In answer to the question, how, while one's body yet 
exists, it is possible to give them up, the text proceeds 
further : 

c One's body is looked upon as a corpse, as it 
were, asthe samehas been disvalued ' (Pamma. TJp. 2). 

That body which at first belonged to the Yogin is 
now looked upon by him as a corpse, as it were, because 
of its being looked upon as other than that Gonsciousness 
which is his real Self. Even as a man of piety holds 
himself aloof from a dead body and looks at it only 
from a distance, lest its touch might pollute him, so 
does the Yogin always take care to look upon his body 
as no part of his real Self which is all Gonsciousness; 
lest any confusion should lead to the sense of false 
identity of the two (body and Self). The reason for this 
is that ' the same has been disvalued * by the teacher's 
precepts, by the word of the holy Scripture and by one's 
own experience, as being apart from the real Self. 
Hence, it is possible to give up slander, etc. even while the 
body exists, as the body, which is quite apart from 
Consciousness, would be looked upon as a corpse. 

Gonrusion as to the points of the compass, though 
dispelled with the rising of the sun, may possibly arise 
occasionally; similarly, doubt as to the identity of the 
Self with the body, etc. though dispelled by the 
dawn of discrimination, may occasionally give room 
for pain caused by slander, etc. With a view to dispelling 
such doubt the text says: 

' He is constantly fxee from that which is the 
cause of doubt, false knowledge and illusion.' 
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' Doubt ' is the vacillation of the mind as to whether 
the Mman is possessed of the function of a doer or not. 
' False knowledge ' is the certainty of the mind that the 
Atman is only of the form of the body, etc. Both these 
are subjective; but the ' illusion ' here referred to is 
objective and is of various kinds, as has been explained 
in the verse of the Bhagavad-gita which says ' abandon- 
ing without reserve all desires, etc' (BG, 6. 24). The 
cause of this illusion (ignorance) is fourfold : ignorance 
{avidya) in taking the non-eternal, impure, evil and 
non-dtman, to be eternal, pure, good and Atman respect- 
ively, according to an aphorism of Patanjali (2. 5). 
The hrst is believing mountains, streams and the like, 
which are impermanent to be permanent; the second 
consists in entertaining the mistaken notion of purity in 
regard to the impure body of wife, child and the like ; 
the third arises from regarding husbandry, commerce 
and the like as good, though they are really the genera- 
tors of evil; the fourth is confounding the body of wife, 
child and the rest, which is only secondary to one's own 
and entirely false, as also one's physical and other 
sheaths (of food, etc.) with one's real Self. The cause 
of these, namely ' doubt ' and the rest, is ignorance and 
impressions born of ignorance, which hide the essence 
of the secondless Brahman. This ignorance of the 
Yogin Paramahamsa is destroyed by the knowledge 
of the import of the major texts; and impressions of 
ignorance are done away with by the practice of yoga. 
In the confusion about points of the compass just refer- 
red to, by way of illustration, though the original cause 
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is removed, there is the possibility of its repetitioB, 
because, impressions bom of that cause still persist. In 
the case of the Yogin Paramahamsa, however, as both 
these causes of illusion have once for all been iaid to 
rest, where is the possibility of ' doubt ' and its accom- 
paniments ever recurring? Considering, therefore, the 
impossibility of a recurrence of doubt and the rest, it 
has been well said, that the Yogin is ' constantly free ' 
from those causes. While there is freedom from 
ignorance and its impressions, as such freedom can 
never be undone, after it is once accomplished, this 
obliteration of the causes of ' doubt,' etc. is ' constant.' 

The text further refers to the cause of such 
constancy: 

' He is permanently enlightened in It ' (Parama. 
Up. 2). 

The word Tt,' which is a pronoun conveying the 
sense of ' reputed,' here refers to that supreme Atman 
which is so celebrated in all the Upanisad-s. The Yogin 
who is ever awake in the light of this supreme Jtman 
is said to be ' permanently enlightened in It.' For, 
it is only the Yogin who, bearing in mind the text, 
{ The Brahmana with nrm resolve, having known It, 
should ever continue in the knowledge of the Self ' 
{Br. 4. 4. 21), gets over all mental distraction, with the 
force oiyoga and continues in the knowledge of the Self 
without intermission. Thus, this ' enlightenment ' 
being everlasting, the obliteration of ignorance and its 
impr essions, which must disappear in the light of this 
knowledge, is bound to be equally everlasting. 
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The text then proceeds to distinguish this supreme 
Atman, thus revealed, from Isvara, recognized by the 
logicians, as a separate entity: 

' And That (is) only his own Self-abidance '. 
(Parama. Up. 2). 

The Yogin, gaining conviction of the truth that 
Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanisad-s, 
is his own Self and is none other than his own Self, 
abides in It. 

Next is described the manner in which the realiza- 
tion of Brahman is attained by the Yogin : 

'I am only He, Who is tranquil and immobile, 
that nondual essence of Gonsciousness and Bliss: — ■ 
That alone is my highest status ' (ibid., 2). 

The Yogin gains the conviction 'I am no other than 
He,' that Paramatman (supreme Self); tranquil, free 
irom alldistraction such as anger and the like ; immobile, 
devoid of action, such as locomotion, etc. ; above all 
distinctions, inherent, specinc or generic; andnondual, 
the one essence of existence, consciousness and bliss. 
That essence, Brahman, is my highest ' status,' the 
real form and nature of the Yogin Paramahamsa, and 
not the one which has relation with doing or experien- 
cing the result of karman; for, this one is the ofFspring of 
illusion. It may be asked, if the Self within is Para- 
Brahman, how then is it that we do not realize the 
bliss (which is the essence of such Brahman) in this, 
our present, condition? This realization of bhss 
is thus explained with illustration, by those who 
know: 
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' Butter, though present in every limb of the cow, 
conduces naught to her nourishment; it serves as the best 
medicine to the self-same cow 3 on being worked out into its 
proper form. In the same manner, the great Lord, present 
in the bodies of all beings, even like the said butter, bestows 
not (supreme) good on men, if He is not approached with due 
devotion.' 

If the teacher, father, brother and others who stood 
in that relaticn to the Yogin in his previous stage in life, 
should, being themselves yet devoted to the path of 
action actuated by blind faith, try to confound him, by 
taking him to task for his having become a heretic, 
by giving up the tuft of hair, the sacred thread, the 
three daily austerities and the like, the Lord seeks to 
show how the Yogin should acquit himself with a view 
to warding off such confusion: 

' And that alone is the tuft, that again is the 
thread, — -rrom the knowledge of the oneness of the 
supreme Atman and his own Self, all sense of distinc- 
tion between the two, stands destroyed: — That is the 
daily austerity ' (ibid., 2). 

What is typined as the knowledge of Brahman, 
which is the theme of all the Upanisad-s, that alone 
serves the purpose of the external symbols characteristic 
of all austerities, namely, the tuft, the thread, etc. By the 
words { and ' and ' again ' are to be construed mantra 
(the uttering of Vedic prayers) and draoya, the requisite 
materials which are also the other characteristics of 
austerities. The kinds of bliss, such as the attainment of 
heaven, etc. which result from the austerities and the 
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adoption of their symbols, such as the tuft, etc. are all 
assuredly attainable by the realization of Brahman; for, 
all objective happiness is nothing but a speck of the bliss 
of Brahman. ' Others, i.e. all beings, have their suste- 
nance only from a particle of the bliss,' (Br. 4. 3. 32) 
says the sruti. The Athananika-s have this very idea 
in mind, when they chant in the Brahmopanisad: 

' The enlightened, having his head shorn clean, 
including the tuft of hair, should give up also tha.t external 
symbol, the sacred thread 1 ; he should henceforward invest 
himself with the sacred thread of the immutable supreme 
Brahman. That which points (towards holiness) they call a 
thread; this thread is verily the highest status; that Brah- 
mana who understands this thread has reached the outermost 
boundary of the entire Veda. The thread on which hangs the 
entire universe, even like so many bejewelled beads mounted 
on a string, — that, the Yogin, who understandsjo^a and has 
seen the Hght, should wear about him. The enlightened 
knower of the Truth, standing nrm in the highest yoga, should 
cast away the symbolic thread he wears. Whosoever wears 
this thread of the form of Brahman would neither be polluted 
nor unclean, in consequence of the wearing of this thread. 
Those indeed are the true knowers of Brahman in this world, 
the true wearers of the true sacred thread, who have Gnosis 
as their sacred thread and wear it inside themselves. 
Those who have Gnosis for the tuft of hair on the head; who 
are nrrhly installed in their Gnosis and have Gnosis for their 

1 For, that thread is declard in the Veda to give the necessary 
spiritual capacity to perform austerities, etc. Before this thread is 
f6rmally worn, no one can perlbrm any rehgious rite. 
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sacred thread, find in Gnosis the highest aim of their Iife, for 
Gnosis is all pure and holy. That enlightened one who has 
no other tuft but Gnosis (issuing out of him), even iike the 
uprising flame of fire, verily keeps the tuft over his head, not 
those who merely wear the hair in any fashion. Such Brah- 
mana-s and others as are endtled to certain rites prescribed 
in the Veda should wear this thread alone, for, that is the 
badge prescribed to be worn by those who have the right 
to peribrm these rites. He who wears the tuft as well as the 
thread of Gnosis, pure and simple, is declared by the knowers 
of Brahman to be endowed with the full status of a trae 
Brahmana. This sacred thread is the highest resort, the 
ultimate goal; the enlightened knower is the real wearer of this 
thread; those who are in the know recognize him alone as 
the real sacrihcer ' (Brahmopanisad, 6-15). 

Hence, even as there are the ' tuft ' and the ' sacred 
thread ' for the Yogin, so also there is the ' daily auster- 
ity.' The sense of distinction (between the Paramdtman 
and the Jivdtman), which is born of illusion, is entirely 
demolished by the knowledge of the oneness of the 
Paramdtman, the theme of the sdstra-s and of the Jivat- 
man, the ' ego ' of all conscious acts, brought about from 
hearing the major text. The impossibility of the further 
recurrence of this illusion is the special merit of such 
demolition. As this knowledge of the oneness of the 
two — the Jiddtman and the Paramdtman — is brought 
about at the point where the two fuse, so to speak, into 
each other, this is said to be the real samdhjd of the 
Yogin, even as the performance of austerity, assigned by 
the Veda to the time when day and night meettogether,is 

27 
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known as samdhya?- It being so, the Yogin cannot, in any 
manner, be insulted by fanatics actuated by blind faith 
(in rituals). 

Thus the answer to the question, — ■' What is the 
path ?' — ds given in the words beginning with ' This 
(person) should renounce his wife, children, etc '. 
Having answered the question, ' What is their 
status ?' brieny in the words ' The mahapurusa, etc' 
and further amplined it in the words, ' He is constantly 
free from, etc' the text now proceeds to sum up thus: 

' Having given up all desire, in non-duality (is) the 
highest status ' (Parama. Up., 3). 

As anger, avarice and the like spring from desire, 
by the giving up of desire, all these faults of the mind 
disappear. By the Vajasaneyin-s is chanted the following 
with this in mind: 'Now they say verily: this Purusa 
is all desire alone ' (Br. 4. 4. 5). Hence the uninter- 
rupted resting of the mind of the Yogin, freed from all 
desires, in non-duality becomes possible of attainment. 

At this stage there arises a point forconsideration: 
Vividisd-samnyasin-s, who are only seekers going about 

^The word ' samdhya" means'a juncture '. Ordinarily the 
juncture is placed at the beginning and the end of day, when 
' night joins with day. 5 This is the moment of twilight-worship. 
Rajayoga interprets it to mean the point where the indhddual 
soul merges in the supreme Soul and oneness is realized. Hatha- 
yoga also has its own interpretation of satridhya. The fusion of the 
Ida and the Pingala — the Sun- and the Moon-breaths in the Susumna, 
when both flow together, is the real point of all formal twilight 
worship and, truly enough, such fusion does take place at 
both the twilights and at midday and midnight. 
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with the prescribed stick in hand and have not yet given 
up the vasana of carrying out Vedic injunctions, would 
not recognize the Paramahamsa carrying no prescribed 
stick like them. It has been said with a view to clearing 
tbis: 

' He who bears the true stick of Gnosis is called 
tbe bearer of the one stick (eka-dandin) ; the bearer of 
the wooden stick, who takes food indiscriminately 
and is void of all true Gnosis, nnds his place in the 
most terrible hell, called Raurava. He who is void 
of forbearance, knowledge, renunciation, se!f-control 
and other virtues and only sustains himself on alms, 
is the sinner who violates the sacred vow of the real 
samnyasin. After knowing this difference, he (becomes) 
the Paramahamsa' (Parama. Up., 3. 3). 

This ' one stick ' of the Paramahamsa is of two 
kinds: the stick of Gnosis and the bamboo stick, even as 
the c three sticks ' of a tridandin are of three kinds 
symbohc of his speech, mind and body. These three are 
thus described by Manu: 

' Control (danda) x of speech, control of the mind, 
control of action, — he who has these three constantly in his 
mind is said to be the (real) tridandin. Possessed of these 
three kinds of control in his relations to all beingi and having 
all desire and anger well under control, he attains the highest 
aim of life' (12. 10-11). 

1 That is to say the word ' danda ' which means ' stick' as 
well as ' control ' is made to mean control of speech, control of 
mind, control of body;— these are the danda-s ordained as the 
symbol of an ordinary samnyasin. 
27a 
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Their characteristics are thus described by Daksa: 

c Control of speech, of the mind, of action, — whosoever 
has these three constantly about him is spoken of as the 
(real) tridandin. In the case of the first, he should observe 
silence and in the case of the third, complete abstinence from 
desire. As for the second, the practice of pranajama is 
prescribed.' 

Another smrti has the reading : c Control of action 
(consists in) moderation in diet.' These marks of the 
tridandin have also to be observed by the Paramahamsa. 
Says Pitamaha with this view in mind : 

' The Yogin Paramahamsa is the one belonging to the 
fourth order spoken of in the Veda; he is possessed of for- 
bearance and observance; he is Visnu incarnate and the 
bearer of the three danda~s.' 

It being so, even as silence and other virtues are to 
be considered to be each a danda, in consequence 6f their 
being useiul in controlling speech, etc, so also should 
Gnosis, which dispels ignorance and its erTects, be looked 
upon as a danda. That Paramahamsa alone who carries 
this danda of pure Gnosis is known as ekadandin in the 
real sense of the word. It may sometime happen that 
this mental danda of Gnosis might escape the mind for 
a moment, in consequence of some distraction; with a 
view to obviating such a contingency, the bamboo-stick 
is borne by way of serving as an aid to memory. That 
Paramahamsa who, not knowing the essential hidden 
truth of the Veda, should delude himself into the belief 
that he has gained the end of existence, by simply 
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changing into the garb which saninydsa enjoins and thus 
goes about with a bamboo stick in hand— -that person 
finds his place in the most terrible infernal regions, called 
makd-raurava, full of various kinds of torments. The 
reason for this is as follows : Seeing that one is clad in 
the garb of a Paramahamsa and mistaking him for an 
enlightened knower of the Truth, all people treat him 
to a sumptuous meal at their houses. This fellow, 
being intent on satisfying the palate, makes no distinc- 
tion whatsoever, as to what he should take and what 
not, gorges himself to surfeit and thus commits a sin 
through such conduct. ' The samnydsin is not (touched) 
by polluted food; ' ' He should beg (alms) of all the four 
varna-s;' — -these and similar texts from the smrti-s 
refer to the enlightened Knower alone. But, as the one 
under consideration is an ignoramus, it is fit and proper 
that hell should form his abode. It is because of this 
that Manu prescribes the rule about alms, with a view to 
regenerating such bogus (ignorant) sarnnydsin-s: 

' One should never desire to obtain alms, by having 
recourse to fore-telling portents or interpreting signs, by 
astrology or medicine, or by parading one's pronciency in 
the exposition of good conduct or the meaning of the sastra-s. 
One should go about for alms but once (a day) and never be 
seeking the same in excess. For, the ascetic attached to alms 
is thereby attached (lured) also to objects of enjoyment ' 
(Manu., 6. 50, 55). 

As to the samnydsin who is engaged in the practice 
of Gnosis, it has been said: 
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' The Paramahamsa may eat either once or twice (as 
is necessary), but he should, by all means, constantly keep up 
the now of Gnosis within.' 

It being so, he alone is the Paramahamsa in the 
right sense of the word, who carries the superior danda 
of Gnosis, bearing in mind the obvious difference of 
superiority and inferiority respectively between the stick 
of Gnosis and the bamboo stick. 

Let the enlightened Paramahamsa have by all 
means this danda of Gnosis alone and not be compelled 
to carry the bamboo danda. ■ But thenthe question arises 
as to how he should regulate himself in other matters 
touching his conduct. The text proceeds to answer 
this: 

' Glad only in space, not obliged to salute 
(others), nor take part in rituals for propitiating the 
manes of the departed ancestors, affected by neither 
slander nor praise, the mendicant should keep an open 
mind (adopt an attitude of self-effacement) . No in- 
vocation, nor sending away, no incantation, nor medita- 
tion nor devotion, neither connotation nor denotation, 
neither the sense of separation nor of identity, neither 
meum nor tuum, neither all, nor (therest)— the mendicant 
has not even a residential abode. He should not at 
all (gather round him) a set of disciples, nor even have 
a look at them' (Parama. Up., 4). 

Glad only in space i.e. having the vacant space 
around as covering, in other words, in a state of nature. 
What the smrti lays down in: 
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' Above the knees and below the navel, should he wear 
one piece of cloth and with a second one to cover the upper 
part of the body, should he go about for alms, * 

refers to such as are not Yogia-s. It is with this difFeren.ee 
in mind that it has been said before: c Even that is 
not absolutely necessary.' 

Even though it has been said in yet another 
smrti: 

1 Salutation must be made to one who is a prior 
samnyasin and belongs to the same order and never to any 
one else' {Yajna. Up., 10), 

yet, as it refers to such, as are no Yogin-s, there is no 
necessity for the Paramahamsa to make any salutation. 
Hence has it been said, while denning a Brahmana, that 
he is one 'who has no salutation to ofFer, no praise to 
bestow'. The taking part in ' rituals connected with 
the propitiation of the manes of departed ancestors' by 
offering oblations at holy places like Gaya, Prayaga, etc. 
through sheer faith, is prohibited (in his case). By the 
word 'slander ' occurring in the previous text 'He (stands) , 
having given up slander, etc.,' the vexation caused by 
one's being subjected to slander emanating from others 
is sought to be warded off, while by the ' slander or 
praise ' referred to here is meant what emanates- from 
the Paramahamsa himself, directed towards others. The 
non-committal attitude refers to the absence of his 
being tied down to any conventions or forms in daily 
life. As what the smrti enjoins relating to worship of 
gods, in the words: 
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c Going about for alms, telling the beads of the rosary, 
cleanliness, bath, meditation, the worship of the gods— these 
six should always be implicitly observed as the mandate of 
a ruler,' 

relates only to one who is not a Yogin, as the words 
' no invocation, etc' have been used. The difference 
between c meditation ' and ' devotion ' consists 
in the fact that in the case of the former the 
pondering over is occasional, while in the case of the 
latter it is incessant. As the Yogin has no concern 
whatever with temporal dealings of the nature of 
praise, slander and the like, or likewise with ritual 
duties enjoined by the sastra-s, such as worship of gods 
and the like, so he has nothing to do with what pertain 
to philosophical texts on questions connected 
with connotation and denotation. Whereas that 
supreme Consciousness, which is the Witness of all, 
is the connotation of the term c Thou ' in the major 
text c Thou art That,' the consciousness which is en- 
cased in the body is not, but is merely its denotation. 
The latter stands quite apart from the import of c That ' 
in the said text, while the former is identical with it. 
The term ' I ' is capable of comprising within its 
compass and denoting all activities depending on one's 
own body, while those depending on another's body 
are comprised in the term ' Thou '. The two kinds, 
namely the connotation and the denotation of c Thou ' 
in the great text, are both endowed with consciousness 
and the unconscious world besides this is what may be 
cornprised in the word c all' occurring in 'norall'. 
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These and similar thoughts never trouble the Yogin*s 
mind, inasmuch as his mind is for ever resting in 
Brahman. 

Hence the mendicant ' has not even a residential 
abode '; for, if he acquires any such abode, as a naonas- 
tery, as his permanent residence, he should thereby 
become subject to the sense of £ I ' in relation to it 
and his mind will often be distracted by indulging in 
thoughts connected with its loss or improvements to 
be effected to it. Says Gaudapadacarya with all 
this in view: 

' That ascetic who is above praise and salutation 
is beyond the duty of offering oblations to the manes of his 
ancestors, has his place of residence, neither changing nor 
fixed, and is tied down by no conventions' (2. 37). 

Just as he should not take his residence in a 
monastery. so also, he should rsot keep even a single 
utensil made of gold, silver or any other metal, for aims 
and for use in austerities. So says Yama: 

' Utensils made of gold or of iron are not meant 
for ascetics; hence the mendicant should have nothing to do 
with any of them. 5 

Also Manu: 
'Hemay keep unbroken utensils, made of materials 
other than metals; their purincation with mere clay is 
prescribed, even as of the ladle in a sacrince. The utensil 
may be of either the pot-gourd, wood, clay or the bamboo ; for, 
these alone are the utensils prescribed to the ascetic by Manu, 
the son of Svayambhu. ' (6. 53-4). 
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Also Bodhayana: 

' He should eat off leaves plucked with his own hands, 
or sere ones shed of their own accord, but never use the leaf 
of the Banyan or the holy Fig or the karanja. Even when 
reduced to the narrowest straits, should he never eat off a 
bronze-plate, — for one eating off a bronze-plate verily eats 
nlth, — nor off a plate of gold, silver, copper, clay, tin or lead.' 
• Further he should not receive the world, namely 
persons, that is to say, pupils. Says Manu: 

' He should always go about all alone, seeking no aid 
for accomplishing his purpose in life. Goncerned with the 
success of himself alone, he does not give up (anything) nor is 
given up ' (6. 42). 

Aso Medhatithi: 

' A place of residence, non-acquisition of the (permit- 
ted) utensil, laying by a store (for future use), the taking 
of pupils, sleeping by day, idle gossip — these six impede the 
ascetic's tenor of Hfe. Staying beyond one day in a village 
and over five in a city at any time, other than in the rainy 
season is what is meant by a ' place of residence '. ' Non- 
acquisition of the (permitted) utensil ' refers to the non- 
possession of even a single utensil made of pot-gourd, etc, 
detailed above, by the mendicant who has to subsist on alms 
alone. ' Laying by a store ' refers to laying by an odd stick 
or the like, for use at some future time, in addition to the 
stick, etc. in actual daily use. ' Taking of pupils ' refers to 
accepting pupils for the advantage of personal service, 
courting the adoration of others or gaining esteem (in other 
people's eyes), but not out of humane considerations. Gnosis 
is day, both being all light; ignorance is night; indifference 
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towards the practice of Gnosis is ' sleeping by day \ ' Idle 
gossip ' consists in pronouncing benediction, making enquiries 
along the path, going about for alms (untimely) or adoration 
of the celestials, Ieaving aside matters relating to the atman. 1 ' 

Not only should he not mix with the world, that isto 
say, accept disciples, but he should not, even so muchas, 
see them, for, even such seeing creates bondage. By the 
words ' nor (the rest) ' occurring in the text, it should 
be understood that the ascetic should not commit also 
such other things (as are) prohibited in the smrti. 
These (prohibited things) are pointed oui by Medha- 
tithi: 

' The ascetic should never touch these six: movabIes, 
immovables, seeds, metals, poisons and arms, even as he 
would not, urine and faeces. He should avoid at a distance 
alchemy, worldly enterprise, astrology, trade and the various 
arts and crafts, even as he would, another's wife.' 

Thus is described the avoidance of all those im- 
pediments connected with temporal and scriptural 
activities, that stand in the way of the ascetic. Now, 
the text proceeds to point out, by way of question and 
answer, the greatest impediment in hisway and enjoins 
its avoidance altogether: 

' If asked, " Is there any great impediment?" 
the answer is " Surely there is great impediment." ' For 
the reason that, should gold be eyed by the mendicant 
with eagerness, he becomes the killer of a Brahmana; 
for the reason that, should gold be touched by the 
mendicant with eagerness, he becomes a Paulkasa; 
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for the reason that, should gold be taken by the 
mendicant with eagerness, he becomes the killer of 
his Self; — for these veiy reasons should gold be not 
looked at, touched or taken with eagerness by the 
mendicant ' (Parama. Up., 4). 

That impediment which encompasses in its range a 
large number of things is, of course, a great impediment. 
Having asserted that there is great impediment, the 
Lord mentions gold as such an impediment. If gold is 
looked at with eagerness, that is to say, the fulness of 
keen desire, then, the mendicant becomes tbe killer of 
a Brahmana. Impelled by this greed for gold, he always 
puts forth effort in the direction of its acquisition and 
preservation; not only so, but, by way of justification 
of such vain endeavour, he sets about the task of vilify- 
ing the teachings of the Vedanta, which explain the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world and of the 
clinging strongly to its reality. In this manner, that 
secondless Brahman, the truth of which is so well 
established by the sdstra is, as it were, killed by the 
mendicant. Hence he verily becomes the killer of 
a Brahmana. So also says the smrti : 

' He who says that there is no Brahman, he who sets 
himself against the knower of Brahman and he who cherishes 
that which is not really Brahman as the real Brahman : these 
three are all killers of a Brahmana. 5 

Also, 

' He should be known as the killer of a Brahmana, 
a heretic shunned by all recognized schools of thought'. 
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If gold is touched with eagerness, then the mendi- 
cant, who touches it, is degraded to the condition of a 
paulkasa, i.e. a veritable mleccha. Such degradation 
is thus described in the smrti: 

' That mendicant verily is degraded, who is 
(guilty) of committing these two (sins), namely consciously 
discharging his semen and laying by a store of wealth." 

Nor should gold be taken with eagerness. If it is 
taken, the mendicant, by this very act, becomes the 
killer of the detached Self, which is ali Gonsciousness, 
and is the Witness of the body and the senses; for, he 
thereby deprives his Self of its natural, detached state 
and construes it as the enjoyer of gold and the like. 
About the grossly sinrul natuie of such a perverted 
construing, the smrti says : 

' He who construes the Self, which is one thing by 
nature, as other than what it really is— what sin is not 
committed by that thief, who repudiates his own Self ? ' 
(Adipanan, 98. 7). 

Moreover to the killer of the Self are ascribed, by 
the sruti, several worlds, which are devoid of even the 
least tinge of happiness and full of a thousand forms of 
dire pain and misery: 

' Those, verily, are the spheres of the demons (asuryah) 
all enveloped in dense darkness. Them, those who are 
killers of the Self reach after death ' [Isa., 2). 

In the looking at and the touching o/gold spoken of 
in the text, are iespectively imphed the hearing about 
and the talking about gold. In the taking of gold is 
similarly implied dealmg with gold. The meaning 
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is that everything connecte^ with gold — whether 
hearing about it or describing its merits or dealing 
with it, such as by purchasing, etc. with eagerne&s, is 
as much sinful as the looking at, the touching and the 
taking of it, spoken of in the text. As looking at gold 
and other similar acts, with eagerness, are the causes of 
sin, the mendicant should hence avoid looking at gold 
or touching it or taking it, etc. The adva age derived 
from such avoidance of gold is thus set forth: 

' Whoever has his abidance in the Self, — all 
desires harboured in his mind altogether turn away; 
he winces not under pain; he is indifferent to pleasure. 
(Therc is) utter abandonment of attachment (of any 
kind) i.e. detachment from all things, good or bad; he 
neither hates nor loves; activity of all his senses 
entirely ceases ' (Parama. Up., 4) . 

As children, wife, house, property and such other 
objects of desire are dependent on gold (i.e., wealth), 
when gold is abandoned, those desires of every kind 
harboured in the mind turn away, i.e., do not any 
more stay in the mind. When desires cease, neither 
sorrow nor longing is caused by the pain or pleasure 
arising from previous karman. This has been fully 
explained, when dealing with the sthitaprajna. As 
temporal pain and pleasure cause distraction, even 
in the case of desire for enjoyment in the other world, 
there should arise a sense of utter renunciation. For, 
it is only one who has desire for the pleasures of this 
world that yearns for enjoyment in the other world, 
huerred from the example of the former. Hence, it is 
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but proper that he, who is indifferent to temporal 
pleasure, should likewise be indifferent to the pleasure 
that might await him in the life after death. It being 
so, he becomes entirely detached £rom all things good 
andbad, thatistosay, agreeable and disagreeable, every- 
where, i.e., in this world, as well as in the next. This 
also equally applies to hatred and rejoicing, for, such 
a Knower hates not even his avowed enemy, nor does 
he rejoice at the sight of any one doing good to him. 
That person who thus, devoid of hatred and rejoicing, 
abides ever in the Ktman, has all activity, i.e., trend of 
all his senses, at an end. With such cessation of activity 
of his senses, there will be no manner of impediment 
to (his attaining) ecstatic Concentration. 

The question ' What is their status ? ' has been 
answered before ; in biief and at length; the same has 
been enlarged upon in this place, in connection with 
the discourse relating to the avoidance of (all contact 
whatever with) gold. 

The text then proceeds to conclude the subject of 
the renunciation oftheknower. 

' (He) becomes fully satisned in the complete 
discharge of every duty, by realizing: "Iara that 
Brahman which is all transcendent Bliss and the One 
(fountain ofall) Consciousness" ' [Parama., 4). 

This Yogin Paramahamsa reaches the dehghtful 
condition of fulfilling all duties whatever, on his realizing 
at all times c I am That Brahman, described in the 
Upanisad-s as that supreme Self which is all Bliss and 
the one Gonsciousness .' So also says the smrti: 
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' Revelling in the nectar of Gnosis to his heart's content, 
fully satisned in the complete discharge of every duty, there 
remains nothingfor the Yogin to do: if aught remains, then he 
cannot be held to have attained Gnosis.' 

May the Lord Vidya.tirtha, dispelling the darkness 
of the heart, by (the light of) Jwanmuktwweka, 
confer on us the supreme End of human existence in 
its entirety. 

End of the Fifth Ghapter on the ' Reaunciation of 
the knower/ 



Om Tat Sat 



A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

Agnihotra-grha — the hall where the sacred fires are housed. 

Adhi-matra — excessive. 

Anumana — inference. 

Antaranga — intimate; immediate. 

Anvaya — positive aspect, method 6f agreement. 

Abhimana — conceit. 

Abhyasa — application. 

Aloluptva — uncovetousness. 

Asamprajiiata-samadhi — the state of ecstatic Concentration. 

Agama — testimony. 

Atmanubhava — Self-realization. 

AnusYavika — scriptural . 

AsYama — stage of life. 

Asana — posture. 

Isvara-pranidhana — contemplation on IsVara. 

Ucchvasa — inspiration. 

Udita — revived. 

Upasarga — obstacle. 

Upeksa — ^indirTerence. 

^Uam-bhara — truth-bearing. 

Ekagrata — one-pointedness. 

Karuna — compassion. 

Kaivalya — aloneness ; liberation. 

Gunatita — one beyond the three constituents. 

Citta — the thinking principle. 

Citta-vrtti — transformation or function of the mind. 

Jala-pavitra — hlter-cloth. 

Jijnasu — seeker after knowledge. 

Jlvanmukti — liberation in life. 

Jnanin — the knower. 

Tapas — austerity; penance. 
Tamas — grossness. 
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TIvra-samvega — one whose feeling is ardent. 

Dambha — hypocrisy. 

Darpa — arrogance. 

Dvandva — pairs of opposites. 

Dvesa — hate. 

Dharana. — contemplation . 

Dhyana — absorption or meditation. 

NihsVasa — expiration. 

Nididhyasana — profound meditation. 

Niyama — observance. 

Nirodha — interception. 

Nirbija — seedless. 

Para-vairagya — supreme dispassion. 

Purusa-yatna — huma initiative or effort. 

Paurusa — human action. 

Prati-samkrama — change . 

Pratyaksa — direct cognition. 

Pratyahara — withdrawal. 

Pramana — means of right knowledge. 

Prastara — a clump of kusa-grass. 

Prana — vital breath. 

Prarabdha-karman — operative action. 

Bahiranga — mediate. 

Brahmacarya — continence. 

Brahmana — one who has realjzed Brahman. 

Madhya — moderate. 

Manana — renection. 

Mano-naia — dissolution of the mind. 

Mudita — complacency. 

Munitva — attitude of silence.. 

Mrdu — mild. 

Maitri — friendship. 

Moha — delusion. 

P^ajas — energy. 

Raga — attacbment, passion. 

Varna — caste. 

'Yasana — impression; latent desire. 
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Vasana-ksaya — obliteration of latent impressions. 

Vikalpa — fancy. 

Vijn.ana — Self-realization. 

Videha-mukti — liberation following the dissolution of the body. 

Vidvat-samnyasa — renunciation of the knower. 

Viparyaya — wrong knowledge. 

Virakti — detachment. 

Virama — suspension. 

Vividisa.-samnya.sa — renunciation of the seeker. 

Viveka — discrimination. 

Vlrya — energy. 

Vairagya — detachment, dispassion. 

Vyatireka — negative aspect, method of difference. 

Vyasti — microcosm. 

Vyutthana — distraction, cessation from Concentration. 

Santa — quiescent. 

Sesa — remnant. 

Soka — sorrow. 

Sauca — purity. 

Sravana — study (of scripture) . 

Sruta — revelation. 

Samjna, — consciousness. 

Sampraj&ata-samadhi — the state of Concentration with aware- 

ness. 
Samskara — impression. 
Sanga — attachment. 
Satkara — devotion. 
Sattva — placidity. 
Samasti — macrocosm. 
Samadhi — Concentration. 
Samapatti — resultant change. 
Sarvarthata, — distra ction. 

Sthita-prajna — one established in spiritual wisdom. 
Smaya — pride. 

Svadhyaya — prescribed study of scripture. 
Hrdaya-granthi — the knot of the heart. 
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